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CHAPTEE I. 

**THY KINGDOM OOME." 

There are few people, at least among those making any pro- 
fession of religion in this Christian land, who do not repeat 
these words each day of their lives ; and Sunday after Sunday 
their sound is borne upwards, from the hearts, we trust, as well 
as the lips of innumerable worshippers. But amongst the 
thousands who unite in offering up this prayer, how small a 
number ever reflect on the responsibility they thus incur ! 

Is it not generally acknowledged that when we pray for any 
temporal or spiritu^ blessing it is our bounden duty to make 
every exertion in our power towards the attainment of that 
blessmg 1 Should we not justly deem that person in error, who, 
having prayed earnestly, " Give us this day our daily bread," 
should sit with folded hands expecting his daily sustenance to 
be brought to him without any corresponding effort on his part ? 
How then can we beseech the Almighty to hasten the coming 
of His visible kingdom here below, — that is, the extension of 
the Christian religion throughout the world, as we do in this 

B 
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petition, — how can we venture to do this if we are not at the 
same time doing everything in our power to advance that blessed 
object ? 

Let each one of us then ask himself the question, — Whit 
am I doing to spread the hrwwledge of our Blessed Lord and 
His Gospel amongst those who sU in darkness and the shadow 
of death ? 

And to those who think that it is not in their 'power to do 
anything for so great a work, be it said, there are three m^tlwds 
in which the propagation of the Gospel may be advanced, and 
one or more of these is in the power of every living being. 

Firstly, by Personal Exertions. Li all ages it has pleased 
God to raise up men who have devoted themselves to this work 
as missionaries — men, who have indeed "left houses and lands, 
brethren and sisters, fathers and mothers, wives and children, 
for Christ's sake and the Gospel's." From the days of the 
Apostles to the present time, there has never been wanting a 
glorious succession of those who have thus 

chmbed the steep ascent of Heaven 

Through peril, toil, and pain," — 

And let us never forget, — we, — ^who in Christian England 
enjoy the full light of the Gospel, — ^that we owe that blessing 
entirely to the exertions, to the self-denying labours of such as 
these ; — ^to whom, doubtless, has been, and ever will be fulfilled, 
the gracious promise that they "shall receive an hundredfold 
now in this time — and in the world to come eternal life." 

And here we cannot forbear directing attention to an ex- 
cellent paper which appeared some years ago in the Gospel 
Missionary,\ entitled, "A few Words to Mothers at Home 
about Missions Abroad," which clearly points out to English 



1 Vide Gospel Mismrux/ry, vol. v. p. 60. 
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mothers how much may be done by in awaking and foster- 
ing a missionary spirit in their children. 

But there are many who by reason of their age, or sex, or 
other circumstances, are unable to give their own personal 
assistance in this great work. The next method of advancing 
the propagation of the Gospel, is one which, is undoubtedly in 
the power of all, and that is, — 

Secondly, by Prayer. When our country is either threatened 
by hostile armies, or engaged at a distance in all the horrors of 
war, all are ready and anxious to join in fervent prayer for suc- 
cess to our arms, and comfort and support to the brave soldiers 
who are freely laying down their lives for their Queen and 
country. And most clearly it is our duty so to do. But, is it 
not equally, or much more our duty to intercede for those who 
are engaged in a far higher, far nobler warfare, — for those de- 
voted soldiers, who beneath the banner of the Cross, and led on 
by the great Captain of our salvation, are fighting the fight of 
faith in all parts of the world against sin and Satan, the un- 
failing adversaries of our souls ? The success we should pray for 
in this case is no mere earthly victory, by which, at best, some 
cities or provinces are added to our possessions (and with them 
a heavier load of responsibility upon our rulers and governors), 
or a few perishable honours are heaped upon our conquering 
troops. No,. — the victory we pray for is one in which thousands 
of immortal souls are rescued from the dominion of the powers 
of darkness ; and the victorious soldiers in that battle need no 
fading earthly garlands for their brows, for to them it has been 
said, " They that twm many to righteovmesa shall shine as the stars 
for ever and etw;" and " When the Chief Sh^herd shall appear, 
ye shall receive a crovm of g^ory that fadeth not away,^^ 

JLet us not then be backward to fulfil this great duty : let 
us not be satisfied with coldly joining once or twice a year in 

B 2 
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the prayers which our Church offers np for all Jews, Turks, 
inMels, or heretics, and for those labourmg amongst them; 
hut let us earnestly and continually pray to the Lord of the 
harvest that He would send forth labourers into His harvest^ 
and crown their labours with success. 

There is yet another way in which most us may assist 
in the propagation of the Gospel, and that is — 

Thirdly, by Almsgiving. Even the youngest and poorest 
amongst us may do something in this way, as has been shown 
by many interesting instances in the pages of the Gospel 
Missionary : and to prove ' of how much value a trifling sum 
may become, when contributed by many persons, it may suffice 
to refer to the fact printed on the Missionary boxes of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, that " if every family 
in our Church would subscribe only one halfpenny a week, 
the whole sum would amount to 200,000^. a year, which would 
enable the Society to send out 2,000 missionaries to the British 
colonies." 

To those who have a larger share of this world's goods, be it 
said, " Freely ye have received, freely give." There are some 
who think to excuse themselves by saying, " We have so many 
claims nearer home, we must attend* to them." Be it so, — 
attend to home claims and duties, — ^but, at the same time, 
beware of neglecting the claims of the heathen, the emigrant, 
and the settler abroad, which appear distant only to our short- 
sighted vision, but are equally near and imperative in the sight 
of the Omnipresent Euler of the world. Others will say that 
they really cannot afford to give away so much in charity ; but, 
would this plea be often heard, if we all observed the ancient 
law of the Jews, and custom of the earlier Christians, of setting 
aside a tenth part of our incomes for religious and charitable 
purposes? Had this rule been observed in times past, we 
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should not now behold that vast, overwhelming mass of moral 
and spiritual misery and destitution, which surrounds us even 
this favoured country. With the countless thousands thus 
saved &om luxury and self-indulgence, some more adequate 
provision could have been made without difficulty for the wants 
of our over-crowded population. 

! if English Churchmen and Churchwomen instead of trying 
(as is too often the case now) to give away the smallest possible 
sum consistent with ^ tPorlcTa notions of propriety and decency, 
— ^if they would but revive the ancient spirit of self-sacrifice 
which animated their forefathers — that spirit which adorned our 
land with the beautifol churches and cathedrals which remain 
to this day a witness of their piety and liberality — that spirit 
which founded and endowed schools and colleges, where unborn 
generations might be reared in those holy principles which were 
the guiding stars of tlisir lives, and mainspring of their 
actions — if this spirit were revived amongst us, we should no 
longer hear of missions not undertaken, or abandoned for want 
of funds, of countries yet untrodden by the foot of the mission- 
ary, of Bishops worn out in the almost impossible attempt to 
rule, single-handed, over the spiritual destinies of dioceses as 
large as or larger than the entire extent of Great Britain, and of 
tribes eagerly demanding the blessings of salvation, and appa- 
re9tly demanding them in vain ! 

Let us then endeavour by a course of steady and consistent 
self-denial to wipe away this reproach. Let us all " he ready to 
give and glad to distribtUe : laying up in store for ourselves a good 
fotmdaUon against the time to come, that we m^y attain eternal 
lifer 

If we wish to maintain in ourselves by association with 
others, the spirit of persevering exertion and prayer, there is 
the Missionary Union of St, Augustine's inviting us to join 
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it. This union was formed originally in connexion with St. 
Augustine's College, Canterbury ; but it now includes upwards 
of 1,000 members, residing in sixty-nine different dioceses of 
the English communion. They make it their practice, unless 
reasonably hindered, to communicate on "Whit-Sunday, with 
special prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
missions of the Church. They adopt particular subjects com- 
mended from time to time to their intercession by missionaries, 
who have put themselves into communication with the "Warden 
of St. Augustine's. They receive also interesting missionary 
correspondence from all parts of the world, and other papers 
issuing from the St. Augustine's press. In fact they labour, 
each according to his ability, for the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ. 

And if we seek for a channel by which to convey the fruits of 
our zeal to these distant regions, we shall not have far or long 
to seek. The venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts is the appointed organ of missionary 
efforts in this the Anglican Branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church, presided over by her chief pastors the Archbishops 
and Bishops, and conducted (as far as human infirmity will 
allow) in the firm, uncompromising, yet conciliatory spirit 
which breathes in all her teaching and formularies. 

Since there is reason to believe that there are many persons 
only imperfectly acquainted with the past history and present 
working of this Society, we shall endeavour in a few succeeding 
chapters to give some information on these points ; and also to 
bring forward some particulars not perhaps generally known or 
remembered, about our Colonial Empire and the position of the 
Church with respect to it. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

"We proceed in this chapter to give a short account of the first 
foundation, and subsequent rise of our Colonial Empire and 
the establishment of the Colonial Episcopate. 

Sir "Walter Kaleigh has been justly termed the father of 
English colonization, though the attempt so enterprisingly made 
by him in 1585 to colonize a tract of country in !N'orth America, 
named Virginia in honour of Queen Ehzabeth, was not attended 
with permanent success until the year 1607, when the first 
band of settlers landed and founded James Town. 

Since then colonies and foreign possessions have been added to 
the British Crown with wonderful rapidity. In 1605 Barbados, 
our earliest "West Indian colony, was acquired; in 1611 the 
East India Company established their first settlements on the 
coast of India ; that of Madras followed in 1620, iu which 
year the colony of l^ew England was founded ; Massachusetts 
in 1630, Maryland in 1632, and in the same year Antigua and 
the adjoining islands were settled ; Jamaica was taken from the 
Spaniards by Cromwell in 1655; Carolina was founded, and 
Bombay was obtained from the Portuguese in 1662 ; I^ew 
York, was taken from the Dutch in 1664 ; that vast territory 
in North America, now known by the name of Eupert's Land, 
was granted to the Hudson's Bay Company by charter from 
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Charles II. in 1670 ; Pennsylvania and Delaware were colonized 
by William Penn in 1681. 

In 1704 Gibraltar was taken ; in 1713 the treaty of Utrecht 
put US finally in possession of I^ova Scotia and Newfoundland ; 
Canada was conquered from the French in 1760 ; the colony 
of Sierra Leone was established in 1787, that of New South 
Wales in 1788; in 1796 Ceylon, and in 1806 the Cape of 
Good Hope, were taken from the Dutch ; the island of Mauri- 
tius was yielded to us by the Erench in 1810, and the posses- 
sion of Guiana^ our only important colony in South America, 
was finally secured by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

It will be seen that some of our minor colonies are not 
mentioned in this list, but enough has been done to show how 
vast was the increase of the British Empire in the comparatively 
short space of about two hundred years. In Calais, England 
lost her last continental possession, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
and the dominions of Queen Elizabeth in the height of her 
feme and glory never extended beyond the sea-girt coasts of 
England and Ireland ; but when Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne of these realms, it was to ride over an empire more than 
seven times as large as that of her illustrious predecessor — an 
empire on which it ia popularly said the sun never goes down, 
and (what must be a far more gratifying refiection to a thought- 
ful mind), in which the voice of prayer and praise to the 
Almighty Ruler of the Universe — ^the Christian's God — is 
never wholly silent. 

Hour after hour that voice ascends to the throne of grace — 
now &om the magnificent cathedrals, or more humble but time- 
honoured churches of our native isle — now from the log-built 
shrines of ^Newfoundland, and those by the frozen waters of 
the Canadian lakes. One after the other the congregations in 
the deep forests of the Bed Kiver settlement, and those upon 
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tihie winding shores of farthest Oregon, gather themselves together 
as the hour reaches each, into their simple sanctuaries ; and as 
ihe matin bell peals from the fresh-built churches of "New 
Zealand the last hymn of evensong is but just sinking into 
silence round the hallowed temples of the mother country, to 
rise again and again, as evening darkens into night, from each 
pure domestic shrine" in a thousand happy English homes. 
"When this too has ceased, and the busy, toil-worn multitude 
has sunk to rest, then the sun has risen over Calcutta, the bells 
from its beautiful cathedral tower are calling even then to 
morning prayer — soon the churches of Ceylon and Tinnevelly 
take up the sound, next those of the sea-girt Seychelles, and 
of the South African colonies in their order, until the sacred 
circle is complete, and England wakea again to offer up her 
morning song of praise. 

Thus, in consequence of the dispersion of our countrymen, it 
is given to England to folfil, in one sense, the ancient word of 
prophecy, "From the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the some, my name shall be great among the Gentiles." 
In all quarters of the globe may be heard the sound of Christian 
worship, but oh 1 how feeble is the sound — ^how scattered are 
the worshippers in comparison with what they might become, 
if we were to unite in one mighty effort to propagate the gospel 
throughout the worlds and especially throughout the length 
and breadth of the British Empire. 

As a further incentive to exertion, let us remember with 
shame and humility how backward we, as a nation, have 
hitherto been in this good work. In many, perhaps in most, 
of our colonies and dep^dencies, years elapsed before a clergy- 
man was sent to minister to the spiritual necessities of our 
settlers, and to laboiur for the conversion of the heathen, or 
before a church was built in which these " few sheep in the 
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wildemess " might unite once more in worshipping the God of 
their fathers. And yet in all those years how diligent had our 
countrymen been in "laying up for themselves treasures on 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal," whilst they had thus fearfully neg- 
lected to lay up that "treasure in heaven which faileth not" 
It seemed as if they had entirely forgotten the Divine injunc- 
tion and promise, "Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness ; wnd all these things shall he added unto ym^ 
But if we look back with regret upon the fetal indifference 
manifested by individtuds in those things which concern their 
eternal welfare, what shall be said of the successive governments 
which, nominally professing the established religion of these 
realms, really intending to advance the material interests of Eng- 
land, could yet by obstinate neglect and by thwarting the efforts of 
individuals, resist the extension of the Church, while encourage- 
ment was held out to its opponents, and even pecuniary assist- 
ance and legal sanction were afforded to the idolatrous rites of 
the heathen 1 To the same inadequate sense of the importance 
of spiritual things, must be ascribed the fact that in spite of 
many earnest petitions and remonstrances from all parts, en- 
forced by settlers abroad and by Churchmen at home, it was not 
till two hundred years after the first attempt at colonization 
was made, that the Church was planted in any part of our 
Colonial Empire, in the integrity of her threefold orders. In 
a time of national humiliation and alarm, when the established 
independence of the United States had shaken the confidence 
of our government in mere secular power, and when the 
Churchmen of those independent states had extorted 'from 
England the long withheld privilege of consecrated bishops, 
then it was that by a happy though tardy change of state 
policy the same gift was conceded to the colonies whose loyalty 
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remained stedfast, and in the year 1787 our first Colonial Bishop 
was consecrated. 

A brighter page in the annals of our colonies commences from 
that date, and to this we most gladly turn, concluding this brief 
sketch with a summary of the rapid progress of the Colonial 
Episcopate. 

On the 12th August, 1787, Dr. Charles Inglis was consecrated 
Bishop of I^"ova Scotia, and thus became our first Colonial 
Bishop. His authority was supposed to extend over all the 
colonies in ITorth America which then remained in the possession 
of the British Crown, those which separated from England in 
1783, and now form the United States, having already obtained 
the episcopate by the consecration of Dr. Seabury in 1784, and 
Dra White and Provoost in ^February, 1787. The enormous 
charge of the Bishop of I^"ova Scotia was reduced in 1793, by the 
erection of the Bishopric of Quebec. In 1814 our first Bishop 
in the eastern hemisphere was appointed to the See of Calcutta. 
In 1824 the episcopate was extended to the West Indies by the 
consecration of the Bishops of Barbados and Jamaica. The vast 
diocese of the Bishop of Calcutta was gradually diminished by 
the erection into separate bishoprics of Madras in 1835, Aus- 
tralia (which had indeed only been nominally within the diocese 
of Calcutta) in 1836, and Bombay in 1837. In 1839 a similar 
subdivision was effected in the i^orth American dioceses by the 
erection of the Bishoprics of ^Newfoundland and Toronto. 

In 1840 a letter of Bishop Blomfield of London, gave a new 
impulse to the movement, and led to the formation of the Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund, from which, in the first fourteen years of its 
existence, 264,000Z. were spent in the foundation and endowment 
of Colonial Bishoprics. In 1841 the Bishop of New Zealand was 
consecrated. In 1842 the Bishopric of Barbados was subdivided 
into those of Barbados, Antigua, and Guiana; the Bishop of 
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Gibraltar was appointed for the Britisli possessions in the 
Mediterranean; and a Bishop for Yan Diemen's Land was 
consecrated with the title of Bishop of Tasmania. In 1845 the 
Bishop of Madras was relieved of the charge of Ceylon, then 
erected into a separate diocese with the title of the Bishopric of 
Colombo; and the diocese of Noysl Scotia was still further 
reduced by the formation of the Bishopric of Fredericton. In 
1846 a Bishop was appointed to minister to the Andean con- 
gregation at Jerusalem, In 1847 the diocese of Australia was 
subdivided into those of Sydney, Melbourne, iN'ewcastle, and 
Adelaide; and the Cape of Good Hope was erected into a 
diocese under the name of the Bishopric of Capetown. In 1849 
a Bishop was consecrated for the vast territory of Eupert's Land ; 
and at the same time our settlements in China were placed under 
episcopal superintendence by the consecration of the Bishop of 
Victoria. The diocese of Quebec was still further diminished by 
the endowment of the diocese of Montreal in 1850. In 1852 a 
Bishop was appointed to Sierra Leone. In 1853 the Bishoprics 
of Grahamstown and I^atal were separated from the immense 
diocese of Capetown. In 1 854 the island of Mauritius was taken 
£com the charge (almost nominal) of the Bishop of Colombo, and 
erected into a separate diocese. In 1855 the often expressed 
wish of the founders of the Borneo mission was at length com- 
plied with, the island of Labuan was erected into a Bishop'sJSee, 
and the Bishop was invested with jurisdiction over the clergy 
and congregations of the Church of England in Borneo. In 
1856 the Bishopric of Christ Church, in the colony of Canterbury, 
New Zealand, was founded. In 1857 a Bishop was consecrated 
to the See of Perth, including the colony of West Australia ; and 
in the same year the diocese of Toronto was subdivided and a 
Bishop elected to preside over the western portion of it with the 
title of Bishop of Huron. In 1858 the charge of the Bishop of 
!N"ew Zealand was further diminished by the establishment of the 
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Bishoprics of Wellington in the Northern, and ITelson in the 
Middle Islands, and in the following year by that of Waiapu on 
the eastern coast The year 1859 also saw the consecration of 
Bishops for the new colony of British Columbia (Vancouver's 
Island), for the Island of St. Helena, and for Brisbane, or Moreton 
Bay, now called Queensland, in Australia. In 1861 a new step 
was taken by the appointment of Bishops without any legal 
jurisdiction, for the direction of missions beyond the bounds of 
the British empire, and Missionary Bishops were consecrated for 
the Zambesi or Central African Mission, for Melanesia or the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean, and for Honolulu in the Sandwich 
Islands. In 1862 the Bahama Islands were separated fix)m the 
See of Jamaica and formed into the diocese of ^N'assau, and the 
diocese of Toronto was again diminished by the establishment of 
the Bishopric of Ontario. In 1863 a Missionary Bishop was 
consecrated for the Orange Eiver Free State, South Africa, and 
the new diocese of (Joulburn was formed by the subdivision of 
the Bishopric of Sydney. In 1864 a Missionary Bishop for 
the Niger Mission was consecrated, and in the present year 
(1865) new Bishoprics will probably be formed in Australia, 
New Zealand, India, and British Columbia. 

Thus in less than eighty years as many as forty-seven Bishops 
of the Church of England have been appointed to preside over 
the spiritual interests of our colonies and dependencies and 
neighbouring countries. The large increase in that period in the 
number of clergymen in those parts (now amounting to 1,741, 
who have already under their pastoral care more than 1,000,000 
members of our communion) sufficiently proves how much these 
nursing fathers were needed by our infant colonial Church ; and, 
with the blessing of Grod, we may in future hope for a still larger 
measure of success in winning souls to Christ, from their fostering 
care and superintendence. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

THE SOCIETY FOB THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTa 

Let us now turn to the history of that Society whose exertions 
have, humanly speaking, been mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the happy change in the state of our colonies which has 
been already described. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, many faithful 
Christians, members of the British Church, being themselves in 
possession of abundant spiritual privileges, were moved through 
God*s mercy, to cast an eye of compassion upon the lamentable 
state of religion among their countrymen abroad, to which allusion 
was made in the preceding chapter. They "spake often to one 
another" of this state of things; and, as private individuals, 
made some unavailing attempts to improve it. 

The zealous Dr. Bray (who was sent to America as commissary 
of Bishop Compton), on his return to England published infor- 
mation of a striking character as to the spiritual destitution of 
the colonies, and made various proposals for relieving it. Stimu- 
lated by his perseverance and energy, and encouraged by the 
Convocation of Clergy, several members of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, together with the most active 
Bishops and lay Churchmen of the day, petitioned King WiUiam 
IIL and obtained from him on the 16th June, 1701, a Eoyal 
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Charter, constituting them a Corporation, with the title of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and appealed for subscriptions. Among these, its founders and 
earliest supporters, we find the venerated names of Bishops 
Beveridge and Wilson, of John Evelyn, and of Eobert iN'elson, 
author of the well-known " Fasts and Festivals." 

Since that time its President's chair has been occupied by the 
successive Archbishops of Canterbury, Tenison, Wake, Potter, 
Herring, Hutton, Seeker, ComwaUis, Moore, Sutton, Howley, 
Sumner, and Dr. Longley the present Archbishop ; and all the 
Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland are Vice- 
Presidents. 

The first missionaries of the Society, the Eev. George Keith 
and the Kev/ Patrick Gordon, sailed from England on the 24th 
April, 1702, and landed at Boston, in I^'orth America, on the 
11th June. Other clergymen, schoolmasters, or presents of 
books, were sent immediately afterwards to the British sub 
jects abroad, Christians and heathens. Those American colonies 
which separated from England in 1783, and now form the United 
States, were the chief, though not the only scene of the Society's 
labours up to that period. The Society then ceased to contribute, 
save by its prayers and good wishes, towards the support of the 
Church in those parts. But the seed, which through eighty 
years it had been God's instrument for sowing, sprang up and 
bore fadt ; and the Church in the United States now nlmibers 
about 1,000,000 souls under the pastoral care of thirty-six 
Bishops, and 1,800 other clergy. 

In 1710 the Society came into possession of an estate in the 
island of Barbados, bequeathed by General Codrington. On 
this estate a college was erected, which has been of essential 
service in the advancement of the Christian faith in the West 
Indies. 
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Erom 1729 the Society has continued to Bend missionaries to 
Newfoundland. There were then only three clergymen, where 
there are now a Bishop, forty-nine cleirgymen, and a college for 
training clergymen. 

In 1732 the Society began to send missionaries to the West 
Indies, where there are now £ye Bishops, 256 clergymen, and 
three colleges. 

In 1749 it commenced its labours in !N^ova Scotia by sending 
thither the ^t two clergymen. Here there are now a Bishop, 
seventy-nine clergymen, and a college. 

In 1752 an itinerant missionary was sent to the negroes in 
Guinea. A native African (after being educated and ordained 
in England) was stationed on the Gold Coast in 1765 ; and a 
catechist at Sierra Leone in 1787, at which settlement there are 
now a Bishop and thirty-eight clergymen. 

Shortly after the American Declaration of Independence, in 
1783, the Society began to send the first missionaries to the 
Canadas and New Brunswick. There are now six Bishops, 361 
clergymen, and two colleges in these provinces. 

In 1795 the Society's operations were extended to New South 
Wales, and two years afterwards to Norfolk Island. The first 
clergyman went to Australia in 1788, and that continent now 
has seven Bishops and 217 clergymen. 

The Society's connexion with India first began in 1818, soon 
after the appointment of a Bishop of Calcutta ; and with Ceylon 
in 1843. The native converts and catechumens under the care 
of the Society's missionaries have now reached the number of 
28,227 ; and there are four Bishops and 406 clergymen here. 

In 1820 the Society sent a clergyman to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where there are now five Bishops and ninety-seven clergy- 
men. 

In 1839 the Society sent its first missionary to New Zealand, 
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which is now under the care of five Bishops and fifty-four clergy- 
men. 

In 1849 the Society began to assist the Borneo Mission, now 
wholly dependent on its funds. A Bishop has been appointed, 
and there are eight other clergy here. 

In the same year the attention of the Society was drawn to 
the fact> that thousands of emigrants every year pass four or five 
months on board ship without any one to minister the means of 
grace amongst them, or even to turn this opportunity to good 
account by enlarging their minds with general instruction. The 
" Emigrants' Spiritual Aid and Employment Fund " was there- 
fore opened at the Society's office. The Society undertook to 
apply the subscriptions in the payment of chaplains, or lay 
teachers, on board emigrant ships proceeding to colonies south 
of the line ; also in providing books, and in purchasing materials 
for the employment of the men, and for their instruction in 
useful arts during the voyage. How much good has been 
effected in this department of the Society's labours, may be esti- 
mated from the statement that in the first five years alone forty- 
four emigrant ships were supplied by means of this fond with 
clergymen or schoolmasters to accompany and instruct the emi- 
grants during the voyage ; allowances were paid to chaplains at 
port-towns, who watched the arrival or departure of emigrants ; 
emigrants were instructed and provided with materials for wprk 
during the voyage ; and liberal assistance was granted towards a 
hospital for emigrants at New York. The average annual num- 
ber of emigrants from the United Kingdom, during the last 
fifty years, has been 109,563, of whom a large proportion have 
gone to British colonies. 

At the dose of 1854 the attention of the whole country was 
absorbed with the great events and first signal success of the 
Crimean war, and the Society resolved to make additional pro- 
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vision for the spiritual instruction and consolation of the soldiers. 
Six-and-twenty chaplains were selected and in part maintained 
by the Society for this most urgent and arduous service. 

In 1856 a considerable portion of the special fund, contributed 
for this purpose, remained unexpended, and it was therefore de- 
termined to devote it to the establishment of a mission at Con- 
stantinople for the benefit more especially of the British sailors, 
shipping-agents, and store-keepers at that port. Three chaplains 
and a catechist are now maintained by the Society here, and a 
mission school has been established with great success. 

In 1857 the aid on which the Society had so long been 
encouraged to depend from the periodical issue of the Queen's 
Letter, was finally withdrawn ; and with ever-increasing claims 
upon its bounty, it was thus deprived of a large portion of its 
estimated income. Little short of 10,000Z. a year was thus 
probably lost — a loss which can only be made up, but which 
can be abundantly made up, by the aid of the clergy, if each one 
will consent to do his part by preaching (according to the almost 
unanimous request of the Bishops) one annual sermon in behalf 
of the Society. In 1861, out of 14,023 churches, 6,363 or 
above 45 per cent, sent their contributions, a considerable in- 
crease on the number which contributed before the withdrawal 
of the Queen's Letter. But, gratifying as is the increase, there 
can be no satisfactory reason why still more than one-half of 
the parishes of England should withhold their support, and the 
Society confidently looks to its zealous staff of organizing secre- 
taries to redress this unfavourable balance. 

In 1862 the Society determined, in accordance with its ancient 
practice, to extend its operations to English congregations on the 
Continent, and appointed a Continental Chaplaincies Committee 
to carry out that design. A special fund was raised and will be 
applied towards the increase of the number of continental chap- 
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lains, and of the inadequate stipends of those abeady employed 
— ^towards the erection of suitable churches, or the fitting up of 
temporary places of worship — and in aid of various other plans 
for the spiritual benefit of members of the Church of England 
on the Continent. 

In 1863 the Society extended its missionary operations to the 
Sandwich Islands, the Orange Eiver Territory, and Madagascar. 

Thus in all the extensive colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, the Society has continued to the present time to build 
up the Church, and to evangelize the heathen, according to the 
ability given to it. For a hundred years it was the only Society 
in connexion with our Church established for missionary pur- 
poses, but in the year 1799 the Church Missionary Society was 
founded, at first more particularly to promote the evangelization 
of AMca, but its objects have since become more general. We 
thankfully acknowledge the good which has been, and is still 
being effected by this Society in different parts of the world, 
where its missionaries frequently labour side by side with 
those of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Whilst 
doing so, however, it seems impossible to avoid regretting that 
those good men who established it, did not rather, sinking all 
minor differences, endeavour to strengthen the hands and infuse 
new life and energy into the frame of that Society which had 
80 long been working faithfully, though perhaps at times lan- 
guidly, in the same cause ; — instead of thus building up a new 
foundation which has, we fear, been regarded (however errone- 
ously) by many persons not well informed on these points, as 
a rival to the elder Society, and which could not fail to add to 
that apparent want of unity among the members of our Church 
which has too often proved a stumbling-block in the way of 
weaker brethren, and recent converts to the faith. 

But, although we may perhaps be allowed thus to express a 
c 2 
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passing regret that these things are so, we must yet never forget 
that there is One who ordereth all things, and who has doubtless 
permitted this apparent division for some wise purpose. Mean- 
while our part is clear — ^to go on working steadily— doing whai" 
soever mr hand Jindeth to do, and doing it with our might in our 
own immediate portion of the Lord's harvest field, remembering 
that it is a wide one, and that there is space in it for many 
labourers besides ourselves. 

For more than a century and a half, the operations of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have been carried on 
with more or less success, in humble dependence on, and patient 
waiting for Gk)D's blessing, with steady faithful adherence to the 
principles of the British Chuiteh, and with dutiful subjection 
to its rulers. The Society has ever been quickened from the 
spiritual life bestowed of God upon the Church. When, for 
the abundance of sins. He hid His face for a season, and faith 
and prayer waxed cold in the Church, then also the hands of 
the Society were enfeebled, and its efforts met with a scantier 
measure of success. Still, through years of spiritual dulness, 
the Society continued alone, and amidst many discouragements, 
to urge on the minds of Englishmen the neglected missionary 
duties of the Church. And when, as of late, a double blessing 
seems to have rested upon the Society's multiplied labours, this 
.happy change has come in conjunction with a larger outpouring 
of the spirit of zeal and supplication upon the Church. 

Within 160 years, the sum of about 3,000,000^. has been de- 
voted to its objects by the Society. Other labourers have come 
into the field, and helped to bear the burden. The State also has 
in various ways lent its assistance. Above all, members of the 
Church abroad have been taught by degrees to value and to main- 
tain the ministrations of Divine Grace among themselves. And 
the result is, that in the lands which are or have been within the 
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limits of the Society's Charter, where 160 years ago not a dozen 
clergymen of the Church of England could be found, there are 
now above 2,000,000 members of our communion, to whom the 
Word of God and the sacraments are ministered by more than 
4,000 clergymen, under the superintendence of more than eighty 
Bishops. 

Not unto m, Lord, not unto us, hut unto Thy Name give the 
praise : for Thy kmng mercy, and for Thy trutKs sake. 

The following summary of the progressive extension of the 
Society's operations in the first 150 years may perhaps be ac- 
ceptable : 

1701.— Total income 1,537^. including 1,332^. donations. Tha 
first two missionaries arrived at ^Boston, June 11th, 1702. From 
the first report (1704) it appears that the Society's attention was 
then directed to Iroquois, I^'ew England, I^'ew York, I^'ew Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, the Yammonsea 
Indians, Newfoundland, Ehode Island, Long Island, Jamaica, 
Antigua, Montserrat, Moscow^ and Amsterdam. Some assistance 
was given also to the Danish Mission at Tranquebar. 

1751. — Total income, general and special, 3,719^. Mission- 
aries and schoolmasters, maintained wholly or in part^ eighty- 
two. Field of labour : — New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Carolina, Georgia, Bahama, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia. 

1801. — Total income, general and special, 6,457Z. Mission- 
aries and schoolmasters, seventy-eight. Field of Labour : — ^Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Canada (1784), New Brunswick (1785), 
Bahama, Guinea (1752), the Gold Coast (1766), Florida (1768), 
Australia (1795). The Society also became trustee for Debritzen 
College, Hungary j and for the Vaudois pastors in Piedmont 
The first two colonial bishoprics had been founded, and the 
episcopate given to the United States. 
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1851. — ^Total income, general and special, including part of 
Jubilee and Eoyal Letter Collections, and balance, 14r7",476Z. 
^Number of missionaries, lay teachers, and students, 1,160. Field 
of labour : — British i^orth America, West Indies, Guiana, South 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Borneo, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Seychelles, Tristan. These countries are now (1851) the seat of 
twenty-three dioceses. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

WORK OP THE SOCIETY IN AMERICA. — UNITED STATES. — NOVA 
SCOTIA. 

It "will perhaps be advisable to give a somewhat more detailed 
account of the operations of the Society in the different quarters 
of the globe ; and we will therefore commence with America, 
this vast continent having been the first to receive the benefit of 
the Society's labours. 

It is well known that America was discovered in October, 
1492, by Christopher Columbus, and within about a hundred 
years of that period it became an object of great interest to 
various European states, and the scene of the first English 
attempt at colonization. It is a satisfaction to know that in this 
first attempt, the duty of propagating the Gospel was not entirely 
overlooked. Hariot, Sir Walter Ealeigh's mathematical pre- 
ceptor, accompanied his unsuccessftd expedition in 1585, and 
may justly be regarded as the first missionary to the New 
World. 

Yirginia was from the first a Church of England colony, but 
the other three great provinces were settled by colonists pro- 
fessed enemies to the Church : New England being colonized 
by the Puritans, better known as the " Pilgrim Fathers," Mary- 
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land by Eoman Catholics, and Pennsylvania by Quakers. It is 
therefore no wonder that America presents at this day such a 
mixture of different religious bodies. Little or nothing was done 
in England for many years to remedy this state of confusion. 
The days of Charles I. and Cromwell were days of gloom and 
distress for the Church at home, and she was unable to do any- 
thing abroad ; and under Charles II. followed, it must be feared, 
a time of slothfulness and self-indulgence. Not a single Church, 
in communion with the Church of England, existed in the whole 
New England settlement (containing at least 50,000 souls) within 
the first seventy years of its history ! 

At length, however, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel was founded, and these things were gradually amended. 
Inquiries were made, and missionaries appointed ; but who can 
estimate the trials of these servants of the Lord, who were thus 
sent out, year after year, to stem the tide of wickedness, to wipe 
off this stain from our country's history, and to keep alive 
amongst her wandering children the fear of their Maker and the 
knowledge of their Eedeemerl Their lives belong not to 
history, their works and labours of love, their sufferings and 
privations are recorded on a more enduring page ; but it may be 
well for us who live in days of ease and safety, to dwell for a 
moment on the example they have left us. 

Amongst their numbers was one, Clement Hall, who writes 
in 1725, that through God*s gracious assistance, he had in about 
seven or eight years, though frequently visited with sickness, 
been enabled to travel 14,000 miles, preach 675 sermons, baptize 
6,195 persons, white and black, children and adults, administer- 
ing the Lord's Supper to two or three hundred in one journey, 
besides visiting the sick, &e. And these journeys, be it remem- 
bered, were full of difficulty and danger, both from the rough 
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state of the groimd, and from the liability to attacks of the 
Indians. . The celebrated John Wesley was also a missionary of 
the Society for two years in Georgia, and like the rest, frequently 
" slept on the ground, waded through swamps, or swam over 
rivers, and then travelled till his clothes were dry." 

Such were the labours of some of the early missionaries of the 
Society ; but when the American War of Independence broke 
out in 1775, these faithful pastors, seventy- three in number, 
suffered most severely for their steady attachment to their Church 
and king; many of them barely escaping with their lives to 
England, or to the neighbouring provinces of Canada and Nova 
Scotia, which still retained their allegiance to the mother country. 
The peace of 1783 found the Church in America wasted and 
almost destroyed. Virginia had 164 churches and ninety-one 
clergymen at the beginning of the war ; at the end of it very 
many of her churches were in ruins (some of which remain to 
this day*), and of her ninety-one clergymen only twenty-eight 
remained. 

Yet out of this very scene of death came life, and the Church 
of America was now, by God's mercy, to arise out of her misery 
in stronger, freer action than ever. The same stroke which had 
severed the colonies from England, had set the Church also free 
to obtain for herself at last that gift of the episcopate which had 
been so long denied to her earnest and passionate longings. As 
soon as the peace was made, Dr. Samuel Seabury, one of the 
Society's missionaries, being elected Bishop by the clergy of 
Connecticut, went to England for consecration, which he at 
length obtained from the Bishops of the Church of Scotland, on 
the 14th November, 1784. Three years afterwards. Bishop 
White, of Pennsylvania, and Bishop Provoost, of New York, were 
• Vide Gospel Missionary, Vol. iv. p. 109. 
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consecrated in Lambeth Chapel, on the 4th February, 1787, and 
the Bishop of Yirginia was also consecrated in England the fol- 
lowing year. 

By these four Bishops others were duly consecrated as occasion 
called for it, and new bishoprics were created, until their number 
has now increased to thirty-six, the number of clergy being as 
we have before mentioned, more than 1,800 ; and the rapid pro- 
gress of the Church may be gathered from the fact, that in eight 
States of the Union (viz. Georgia, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
Florida, Michigan, Missouri, and Arkansas) where only twenty 
years ago there was but one Bishop (Georgia) and twenty-three 
clergy, there are now twelve Bishops and 225 clergy. It is true 
the population has nearly doubled in that time, but the number 
of clergy has increased tenfold. 

The best proof, however, of real progress is shown in the 
growth of that which is the true life of a Church — a missionary 
spirit. The American Missionary Society was founded in 1820, 
for the twofold objects of maintaining Christian truth among the 
many thousands of the outlying population in the far West, who 
are beyond the reach of the regular ministrations of the Church, 
and the spread of it among the heathen. In 1833 the contribu- 
tions to this Society amounted to 12,000^. and there are now 
four Missionary Bishops. 

The following table of the Dioceses into which the United 
States are divided, with the date of their erection, and the 
name of the present occupant of each see, may perhaps be 
interesting ; — 
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Dioceses. 



Date of 
Erection, 



Name of Bishop. 



Date of 
Consecra- 
tion. 



Connecticut . 

Pennsylvania 

New York . . 
Virginia . . 
Maryland . . 
South Carolina 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey . 
Ohio. . . . 

North Carolina 
Vermont . 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee . 
lUinois . . 
Wisconsin . 
Michigan . 
Louisiana . 
Western New York 



Georgia . 
Delaware . 
Maine . . 
New Hampshire 
Alabama . 
Missouri . 
Arkansas . 
Indiana . 
Mississippi 
Florida . . 
California . 
Iowa . . 
Rhode Island 
Texas . . 
Nebraska . 
Minnesota 



Amoy, China 
Liberia, Africa 

Oregon . . . 



1784 

1787 
1862 
1787 
1790 
1792 
1795 
1797 
1815 
1819 
1869 
1823 
1882 
1832 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1838 
1839 
1865 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1864 
1865 



Thomas Church Brownell, D.D. LL.D. 
John Williams, D.D. (^ssistoni) . , 

Alonzo Potter, D.D 

W. B. Stephens, D.D. (Assistant) . . 

Horatio Potter, D.D 

John Johns, D.D. (Coadjutor) . . . 
W. Robinson Whittingham, D.D. . 

Thomas F. Davies, D.D 

M. Eastbum, D.D 

W. H. Odenheimer, D.D 

C. Pettit Mcllvaine, D.D 

G. T. Bedell, D.D. (Assistant) . . . 

Thomas Atkinson, D.D 

John Henry Hopkins, D.D. ... 
B. Bosworth Smith, D.D 

H. J. Whitehouse, D.D 

Jackson Kemper 

Samuel Allen McCoskry, D.D. . . . 

W. Heathcote De Lancey, D.D. . . 
A. C. Coxe, D.D. (Assistant) . . . 

Stephen Elliott, D.D 

Alfted Lee, D.D 

George Burgess, D.D 

Carlton Chase, D.D 

R. H. Wilmer, D.D 

Cicero Stephens Hawks, D.D. . . . 

H. C. Lay, D.D 

Gteorge Upfold, D.D 

W. M. Green, D.D 

F. H. Rutledge, D.D. 

Ingraham Kip, D.D 

H. W. Lee, D.D 

T, Clark, D.D 



MISSIONARY BISHOPS. 



1844 
1851 



1864 



John Payne, D.D. . . 
Horatio Southgate, D.D. 
Thomas Scott, D.D. . 



1819 
1861 
1845 
1862 
1854 
1842 
1840 
1853 
1842 
1859 
1832 
1859 
1853 
1832 
1832 

1851 
1835 
1836 

1839 
1866 
1841 
1841 
1847 
1844 
1862 
1844 
1859 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1854 
1855 



1851 
1844 
1864 



Such then is the Church of America, and so great has been 
the blessing vouchsafed upon the first work of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, whose labours of love in 
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bygone years were acknowledged as with one voice by the 
whole bench of American bishops in their Jubilee letters to the 
Society in 1851, and by the whole body of the Church in its 
Jubilee commemorations. The Church stands now in America 
as she does in England or in her colonies, a witness for the 
pure truth of God's Word, against the divisions of the multi- 
tudinous sects on the one hand, and the corruption of Kome, on 
the other. " Unconnected with the State, she confines herself 
to her own calling. She has no ambition but to perform her 
allotted task, and no object but the glorious one of being a 
worthy servant of her Lord and Master." 



NOVA SCOTIA. 

!N"ova Scotia was discovered by the Cabots under our Henry VII. 
in 1497, but was first regularly settled in 1604 by French 
colonists, by Whom (with the neighbouring territory of New 
Brunswick) it was ctdled Acadia. It was surrendered to England 
by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 ; but the population at that 
time, about 20,000 in number, being, with the exception of an 
English garrison at Annapolis, entirely composed of French 
Eoman Catholics, well supplied with priests under the Koman 
Catholic Bishop of Quebec, no English missionaries were sent 
until the year 1749. 

In that year, although the Society's fiinds amounted to only 
1,800Z. altogether, and they already supported seventy mis- 
sionaries in other quarters, the Eev. W. Tutty was sent out 
(with the assistance of Government), and after ministering for 
a time in the open air, preached his first sermon in the first 
English church in Nova Scotia, — St. Paul's, HaliJGax,— on Sep- 
tember 2d, 1750. 
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In 1755 this country was the scene of that most painful event, 
the expulsion of the Acadians, or native French inhabitants. 
These harmless people, who usually led the most simple and 
primitive lives, chiefly occupied in agricultural pursuits, being 
suspected of favouring their old masters, the French, at that time 
engaged in active warfare with the English in Canada, were 
collected, and to the number of 7,000 in all, forcibly dispersed 
to the different British colonies. Families were thus suddenly 
separated, and the dearest ties rent asunder, as is so touchingly 
depicted in the American poet Longfellow's beautiful story of 
Evangeline ; and although the poor exiles petitioned King 
George III. for redress and relief, their prayer was unheeded, 
and a page of shame and sorrow is written indelibly in our 
country's history for all concerned in this miserable trans- 
action. 

The islands of Cape Breton and St. John (now called Prince 
Edward's Island) which form a part of the present diocese of 
Nova Scotia, were yielded to the English in 1758. 

Other missionaries were sent to this colony from time to 
time, and suffered much from the severity of the climate, the 
arduous nature of their duties, and even from scarcity of 
provisions, particularly when refugees from the war in the 
United States began to pour in, which they did in great 
numbers, as many as 30,000 having arrived by the end of 
1783. The want of spiritual instruction for these was greatly 
felt, but the Society was able to transfer hither many of the 
missionaries who had been compelled to leave America, and 
at length one of these, Dr. Charles Inglis, from New York, 
was consecrated Bishop of Nova Scotia, on August 12th, 
1787. 

The diocese of Nova Scotia comprised at first the whole of 
the British possessions in North America — an enormous extent 
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of country, though at that time but thinly peopled. It has 
been since subdivided into eight dioceses, as follows : — 



Nova Scotia 
(1787) 



( Cxr^^« Qrt^fjo / Nova Scotia. 

Nova Scotia 1^°^* ^^®*^*\Predericton for New Brunswick (1845). 
(Newfoundland (1839). 

Quebec f "^"^ {SontJSd (1850). 
(1792) [TorontoforWestCanadaa839);H««5a^^^^^^^^^ 



So that, including Euperfs Land and Columbia, there are 
now ten Bishops of our Church and 540 clergy in those parts ; 
whereas, at the time of the peace in 1783, there was not a 
single Bishop, and only eleven clergy in the whole of British 
North America. The Society may justly lay claim with thank- 
fulness to this, as almost entirely the result of God's merciful 
blessing on its labours. 

In 1788 the Bishop, in his first Visitation tour, travelled 700 
miles, and confirmed above 500 persons of all ages, preaching 
the "Word of Life, and setting the afiairs of the Church in 
order wherever he went King's College, at Windsor, founded 
by George III. in 1770, was a special object of his care; and 
here, in 1809, the Society founded four Divinity Studentships, 
which were afterwards increased to twelve, and twelve ex- 
hibitions of the same amount were granted by it to deserving 
youths of the Windsor Grammar School For many years the 
English Government allowed 1,000?. a year to this College, 
the well-spring of loyalty as well as of sound religion for the 
whole province. 

In 1810 the Bishop died ; and was succeeded by Dr. Stanser, 
the Society's missionary at Halifax, whose health was so bad 
that after trying vainly to restore it in England, he resigned the 
see in 1824 ; and Dr. John Inglis, son of the first Bishop, who 
had acted for several years as commissary, was consecrated third 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. 
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In 1833 great distress was experienced by the missionaries in 
this diocese, in consequence of the reduction of their already 
scanty income. This step was rendered necessary by the 
withdrawal of the assistMice hitherto rendered by the State 
for their maintenance, and this too at a time when the Society 
in its exertions for the propagation of the Gospel had exceeded 
its income by 8,000?. After earnest remonstrance with the 
Home Government, the grant was continued during the life- 
time of the existing missionaries ; but the support of missions 
in these provinces for the future was thus cast entirely either 
upon the settlers themselves, or upon the already exhausted 
means of the Society. 

In 1837 the Bishop established in Halifax a Diocesan Church 
Society, embracing all the objects of our different home 
Societies, not excepting that of Missions to the Heathen, the 
sums raised for which purpose were to be forwarded to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In 1846 this Society 
sent forth two travelling missionaries along the east and west 
shores of !N^ova Scotia. 

Amidst the deep regrets of his people, Bishop Inglis died 
October 27th, 1850, in the seventy-third year of his age, 
the fiftieth of his ministry, and the twenty-fifth of his epis- 
copacy. 

The Eev. Hibbert Binney was consecrated to the vacant 
bishopric on the 25th of March, 1851. 

In 1854 the necessity felt' by members of our Church (in 
common with Christians of every denomination) for synodical 
meetings to regulate their own affaira and to confer together on 
the important interests of the Church, induced the Bishop to 
summon an assembly of the Clergy of his diocese, and of the 
representatives of the Laity chosen by election in each district 
forming a cure of souls. This assembly was held at Halifax, 
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after the Visitation in October, and notwithstanding some slight 
opposition, has since merged into a regular Diocesan Synod, 
held annually, which has already been productive of much 
benefit to the diocese. 

It is of course impossible for the Society, however much it 
may sympathize with the Colonial Clergy in their difficulties 
and hardships, to make any permanent provision for their 
support. This can only come from the people themselves, and 
Nova Scotia is justly entitled to the honour of having been 
the first of the colonies to secure the independence of its 
Church by the voluntary contributions of its own people. A 
noble scheme was projected for raising an Endowment Fund 
to the amount of 40,000^.; and, after having been delayed for 
a time by the distress occasioned by the failure of the fisheries 
in 1852, and the two or three following years, and the suspension 
of the ordinary trade of the colony in consequence of the de- 
plorable civil war in America, in 1862 a sufficient sum (about 
20,000^.) was raised to enable the Society to meet the effi)rts 
of the colony by a grant of 1,000?. for this purpose. 

The diocese now consists of the province of Xova Scotia, and 
the two large adjoining islands of Cape Breton and Prince 
Edward, with the islets on their coasts. It is very nearly as 
large as Scotland, containing altogether 22,435 square miles, and 
its population is 347,613, comprising persons of English, Scotch, 
Irish, French, and German descent, with a few hundreds of 
Mic-mac Indians, and some thousands of another coloured. lace, 
the descendants of runaway slaves from the United States. 

iN'ova Scotia may be regarded as the great mining district of 
the 'Nqw World, and though small, is a very important colony 
from its vast coal-fields, magnificent harbours (unequalled, 
perhaps, for number, size, and safety, in the whole world), and 
most abundant fisheries. A great deal of the country is still 
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covered with primeval forests, and in other parts apple-orchards 
line the road-side for thirty miles together, apples and cyder being 
exported extensively. But the chief traffic is in coals. Some 
gold mines have recently (1861) been discovered near the town 
of Lunenburg, in a district called the Ovens, from the nume- 
rous and extensive circular excavations in the cliffs facing ihe 
Atlantic Ocean. An interesting account of these gold diggings 
appeared in the Mission Field (vol. vii. p. 43), and the writer, 
the Rev. H. L. Owen, Rector of Lunenburg, goes on to say, 
"the whole country abounds in excellent land and beautiful 
scenery ; food is abundant, varied, and cheap, and the markets 
are well supplied with meat and vegetables, and with apples, 
plums, and the smaller wild fruits in their season." . 

The climate is subject to sudden changes of temperature — 
sometimes as much as 52° in twenty-four hours. The cold of 
winter is more severe than in England, and fogs are common 
on the South coast in May and June. The soil and climate of 
Cape Breton much resemble those of !N"ova Scotia, and it is 
ven more healthy. The cold is much more severe in Prince 
Edward's Island, the winter lasting for seven months together, 
while the summer is West Indian. But the sky is clear from 
fogs, and the air is uncommonly dry and bracing. 

Some idea of the hardships and dangers to which missionaries 
are exposed in this severe climate, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing narrative which appeared some time ago in the Gospel 
Missionary (vol. vii. p. 17). The Rev. H. de Blois, of Bridge- 
water, writing to the Society, thus describes the difficulties en- 
countered in the course of a single journey : — " During the first 
week in J anuary (1856), having been called from home a distance 
of above thirty miles to administer the Sacrament to an aged and 
sick member of our Church, I thought, to save time, that I would 
go across the country in order to reach Caledonia (one of my 
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stations) by the first Sunday in tbe month. Accordingly, on 
Saturday, the 5th, I started from Albany for the above-named 
place, a distance of thirty miles. It was a clear cold day (the 
thermometer about 10° below zero) and for the first few miles I 
made good progress, but after that found only a single track on 
the road. About 10 a.m. I reached the first stopping-place. On 
going into the house the landlady said * Why, the side of your 
face is frozen ! ' and, without more ado, procured a large handful 
of snow and began rubbing the part affected. At this house the 
track ceased altogether, and I had to go nearly fifteen miles over 
a vast barren before I could expect to reach another dwelling. 
In many places the snow was over four feet deep, and to get 
through the drifts I had several times to unharness the horse to 
keep him from suffocating. I had only certain landmarks to go 
by, for the road could not be distinguished from the surrounding 
plain. About 2 p.m. I judged myself nearly at Brookfield ; but 
to my surprise came to a tree indicating that I was hardly half 
way. My horse here exhibited signs of fatigue, and everything 
depended on him, for to walk in such a deep snow was impossible. 
For another weary mile he went on plunging and staggering in 
the snow, when I came to an immense hemlock-tree which had 
fallen directly across the natural ravine and effectually barred 
farther progress. Luckily I had an axe in the sleigh, but my 
hands were too numb even to hold it, and I was beginning well 
nigh to despair when I remembered that about a quarter of a 
mile back I had passed an old camp. Leaving the horse before 
the tree I succeeded in reaching it, found there a pile of dry 
bark, which I kindled with some matches I discovered in my 
pocket, and ere long a merry blaze cheered my drooping spirits. 
As soon as I was sufficiently thawed I returned to the horse, and 
at length succeeded in clearing a passage through the immense 
trunk of the tree. It was quite dark before I reached my destined 
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shelter, where a good fire and supper made me remember my 
past fatigue and danger with emotions of thankfulness to that 
Great Being who had upheld and preserved me ! The next 
morning I found that a violent storm had arisen (one of the 
greatest that had been known in the province for twenty 
years) and throughout the whole day not a vestige of the sky 
could be seen. The following morning as soon as I deemed it 
prudent, I started for home, but I was four entire days going 
thirty-four miles. My harness was broken several times, and a 
man immediately in front of me had a fine young horse suffocated 
in a drift. On reaching home I found that during my absence, 
one of my people, in attempting to go a distance of six, miles, had 
perished in the snow. The perils I myself underwent are but 
samples of what some of our missionaries have to undergo in 
this trying climate." 

These are some of the difficulties of a missionary's career, — the 
encouragements which he sometimes meets with in the hearty 
co-operation of the members of his flock, and the amount of good 
which may be effected by a single lay member of the Church in 
humble circumstances, may be seen by the following extract from 
the journal of the Kev. E. Elliott, of Pictou. " On the 19th of 
March, 1833-, while making my winter visit along the shores of 
the GuK I learnt that there was an Englishman living at 
Barraswa, who called himself a Churchman, and I at once 
directed my course to his humble dwelling, where I received a 
cordial welcome. His name was William Buckler, from Poole, 
in Dorsetshire, a shoemaker by trade, one among the few who 
in early life had emigrated to Nova Scotia. He had married a 
Presbyterian, and the privileges of that community were at his 
door j but so strong was his attachment to the religion of his 
fathers that he had kept his five children without the sacrament 
of Baptism, hoping almost agaiast hope that possibly one of our 
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clergy might visit that part of the province, or that he w^uld 
be able to take them to Halifax. I spent the day at his house, 
preached to about sixty persons, and baptized eighteen children, 
among whom his own five were included. No language can 
describe poor Buckler's joy and emotion when the ritual of his 
Church once more sounded in his ears. I left his hospitable 
dwelling with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow, of hope and 
gratitude, and since then have paid him two or three visits every 
year. On these occasions, with one or two exceptions, I always 
met a large and attentive congregation, and I find, on reference 
to the Baptismal Eegister, that in the last twenty-six years, no 
less than 374 have been admitted to baptism within the walls of 
his house. For this large number the Church is less indebted 
to my exertioiis than to the labours of William Buckler. It was 
he who travelled from house to house to collect the people for 
divine service ; and it was he who sought out the children for 
baptism, and conducted the minister through the intricacies of 
the forest and the perils of the ice. But I must come to the 
conclusion of this good man's career. He who had waited 
twelve years before his children were baptized, had to wait 
twenty-six years longer before himself could receive the rite of 
confirmation, which he did in August last. On the 9th of 
February, in the present year (1859), I paid my usual visit to 
Barraswa, and was greeted by the old man who had come out to 
meet me and pilot me across the ice. A congregation of nearly 
seventy people waited my arrival I was much fatigued, and 
used only the Litany, and in an extemporaneous discourse, com- 
mented on its beauties, and stated with what propriety among 
other things, we prayed to be delivered */rom mdden death;* 
and I mentioned a case which had occurred the day before almost 
under my own eyes, concluding with the Saviour's solemn warn- 
ing. * And what I say unto you I say unto all. Watch.' I had 
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finished my address, the last hymn was given out by Buckler, 
and sung with his accustomed spirit, when down he dropped, 
under what is supposed to have been an attack^of paralysis, and 
his spirit was in a short time an inhabitant of the unseen 
world. 

" The last two verses of the hymn were as follows ;— 

• Soon shall ye hear Him say, 

God's blessed children, come ; 
Soon will He call you hence away, 
And take His wanderer home ; 

* Then shall each rapturous tongue 

Their endless praise proclaim. 
And sweeter voices txuae the song 
Of Moses and the Lamb. ' 

" May the Society never want such a person to vindicate its 
claims, nor the Church of England such a man to stand before 
God for ever as William Buckler, the shoemaker, from Doi'set- 
shire." 

Besides the Bishop and the Archdeacons of Halifax and Prince 
Edward Island, there are seventy -nine clergymen here, of whom 
forty-two are missionaries of the Society, settled at different 
mission stations (with the exception of one travelling missionary), 
and having under their pastoral care about 47,744 members of 
our Church. 

Under the vigorous administration of the present Bishop, this 
diocese is rapidly acquiring a character of energy and inde- 
pendence. King's College, Windsor, as we have already men- 
tioned, was maintained for more than sixty years by grants from 
the imperial and provincial legislatures, and from the Society. 
All these have been discontinued, except a precarious annual 
allowance from the Society, for the maintenance of six divinity 
3tudents ; and the resources of the College, once superabundant, 
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were for several years adequate only to the support of a single 
professor. During the last few years, however, the Churchmen 
of Nova Scotia have raised a large sum for the endowment of the 
College, and it is once more in a flourishing condition. Through 
the. Diocesan Church Society large sums are annually raised for 
the support of clergjrmen, the building of churches and schools, 
and other purposes, and for some time past this has been done 
in a much more satisfactory manner by the introduction in several 
of the missions of the offertory, a measure which has been at- 
tended with considerable success. Nova Scotia is thus learning 
gradually to develop its own resources and to lean less and less 
upon England for assistance in spiritual matters; — the great lesson 
which the Society is ever seeking to inculcate. It has now com- 
mitted to the Church Society of the diocese the administration 
of its annual grant, and has been enabled to apply to Nova 
Scotia the general principle of gradually reducing its votes to the 
North American diocpses. These grants have for many years 
amounted to very large sums, but they have been gradually 
reduced. The grant for 1863 was 3,100Z. and there has been 
a farther reduction in the grant for 1864, to 3,000^. so that we 
may hope the day is not far distant when the Church in Nova 
Scotia shall stand alone, self-supporting, and independent of her 
English mother in all but sympathy and love. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
WORK IN AMERICA — (contin'ued). 

QUEBEC — TORONTO — MONTREAL — ^HURON — ONTARIO. 

Canada was first discovered by Jolm and Sebastian Cabot in 
1497. In 1525 it was visited by Yerazani, a FIorentiAe, who 
took possession of it for the King of France, and ten years later 
it was explored by Jacques Cartier, who bore a commission from 
Francis the First, and penetrated as far up the river St. Law- 
rence as the present city of Montreal, then called Hochelaga. 
Several voyages hither were afterwards made by Cartier, and 
others ; but it was not till the year 1608 that the city of Quebec 
was founded by Champlain. 

In 1612 four Kecollet priests were brought from France to 
convert the Indians, a college of Jesuits was established in 1635, 
and other religious institutions from time to time, and in 1670 
the Eoman Catholic Bishopric of Quebec was founded. These 
facts show a zeal for the propagation of the faith which may well 
shame the indifference and neglect of our own government and 
people. 

The war which broke out between the French and English in 
1759 was terminated by the capture of Quebec, under General 
Wolfe, and at the treaty of peace in 1763, Canada was ceded 
to the English. The towns of Quebec and Montreal contained 
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at that time 14,700 inhabitants, of which nineteen families were 
Protestant; the remainder of the province was divided into IIC 
parishes, containing 54,575 Christian souls. 

The first English clergyman who officiated in Quebec was the 
Eev. Mr. Brooke, who is supposed to have arrived directly aftei 
the conquest ; but little is known of him except the fact thai 
his wife was the authoress of the novel called " Emily Mon- 
tague," the scene of which is laid in Canada. Three othei 
clergymen, of Swiss extraction, were afterwards appointed b^ 
government to minister here. The first mission of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel was established in 1784, a,i 
Sorel on the river Kichelieu (now in the diocese of Montreal), 
which contained about seventy Protestant families ; and here 
the first English church was erected. In 1789 the Bishop oi 
Nova Scotia called the Canadian Clergy to the first Visitation 
held by a Bishop of our Church in Canada. 

In 1793 Canada was erected into a separate diocese, and Dr. 
Jacob Mountain, Prebendary of Lincoln, was consecrated Bishop 
of Quebec, at Lambeth, on the 7th July. At this time there 
was neither church nor parsonage at Quebec, and in the whole 
province of Lower Canada only six clergymen, whilst the total 
number in Upper Canada (Toronto) was three, and of these nine, 
five were missionaries of the Society, and the remaining four 
were maintained by government. 

In 1794 Bishop Mountain made his first Visitation, and held 
Confirmations along a line of country extending from Quebec 
to Lake Erie, 800 miles, and in another direction to Gasp^, 450 
more. In 1802 the Bishop, unable to meet with a sufficient 
number of properly qualified clergymen from England, selected 
for ordination such young men of good promise as he might 
find in the diocese. The cathedral of Quebec was built in 1804, 
by King George III., and the Bishop introduced the choral 
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service, and imported from England the first organ ever heard 
in Canada. Bishop Mountain died at Quebec, on the 16th of 
June, 1825, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and the thirty- 
second of his episcopate. 

At the time of his death, there were from twenty to twenty- 
five churches in each province, and twelve more had been com- 
menced. The number of clergymen in the two provinces was 
fifty-three, forty-eight of whom were missionaries of the Society. 
Besides these there were two military chaplains, and one visit- 
ing missionary, — ^the devoted Charles Stewart, who eighteen 
years before had left behind him all the manifold advantages 
of his lot in England, — aristocratic connexions (he was a younger 
son of the seventh Earl of Galloway) and independent means, 
in order to give himself up to the self-denying labours of a 
missionary amid a rude and untaught people. The Mission of 
St. Armand was for many years the scene of this rare instance 
of self-devotion; afterw^s he was, as we have seen, visiting 
missionary to the diocese, and on the death of Bishop Mountain, 
he was consecrated second Bishop of Quebec at Lambeth, on 
the 1st January, 1826„ 

The vast influx of emigiants into Canada began now to be 
sensibly felt in the altered state of the population, and the 
increased want of spiritual ministrations in all parts. As early 
as the year 1819, 12,000 emigrants had arrived, but from 1825 
to the end of 1848 as many as 767,373 persons went out to our 
North American Colonies, of whom all but a very inconsiderable 
portion proceeded to Canada. 

Bishop Stewart was unwearied in visiting his immense dio- 
cese, consecrating churches, and holding confirmationa wherever 
he went. But after a few years, his health, never strong, fidled 
altogether ; and at his earnest request. Dr. G. J. Mountain, the 
son of his predecessor, who had for fifteen years held tke Arch- 
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deaconry of Quebec, was appointed his coadjutor, with the title 
of Bishop of Montreal, and consecrated at Lambeth on the 14th 
of February, 1836. 

Directly after this, Bishop Stewart went to England in the 
hope of repairing his shattered health ; but he never rallied, and 
after some months of gradual sinking and exhaustion, this good 
Bishop fell asleep in the Lord, on the 13th July, 1837. His 
last days were spent in the house of his nephew, the Earl of 
Galloway, free from intrusion, and affectionately tended, and he 
was buried in the family vault at Kensal Green. 

In the rebellion of 1837 it ia worthy of remark that the 
members of the Church of England to a man stood true to their 
Sovereign, not one of those taken with arms in their hands being 
of that communion ; — a significant fact, surely, and when viewed 
in connexion with the loyalty of the native Christians in the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857, one most eloquent to prove that churches 
and clergymen are a better safeguard to a country than military 
forts and garrisons. 

In 1839 the division of the diocese, so long and urgently 
recommended, took place, and the province of Upper Canada 
was formed into the diocese of Toronto. 

A Diocesan Church Society, similar to that established in 
Nova Scotia, was first organized in 1842. Various endowments 
in land have been conveyed to it, and in the year 1861 its 
annual income amounted to $5,920. 

In 1844 Bishop's College, Lennoxville, was established by 
charter from the Provincial Government, for the education of 
candidates for the ministry ; the Society granted the sum of 
1,000^, towards the endowment, and in 1851 the further sum 
of IjOOOZ. for the endowment of Scholarships for poor students 
to be afterwards employed as missionaries. 

In 1847 a dreadful fever broke out amongst the emigrants, 
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who in tliis year thronged the shores of Canada to the enormous 
number of 109,680 persons. Five clergymen, three of them 
missionaries of the Society, fell victims to their active symi)athy 
for the sick emigrants, and seven other missionaries took the fever, 
but recovered. Grosse Isle, the quarantine station, thirty miles 
below Quebec, was the principal scene of this visitation. In the 
course of three months there died not less than 5,424 persons, 
who aU He buried in the small burial-ground on the island. A 
recent traveller says, " Now the island is like a little paradise, 
and it is hard to believe that it was once the scene of such a 
dreadful visitation." 

In 1850 this diocese was still farther diminished by the 
erection of Montreal into a separate see, and Bishop Mountain 
resigned the title of Bishop of Montreal, which he had hitherto 
borne, to the new bishop, Dr. Fulford, and resumed that of his 
predecessors, the Bishops of Quebec. 

At the close of 1854 the alienation of the Clergy Eeserves of 
Canada (of which more full particulars will be given in the 
account of Toronto) threw considerable gloom over the prospects 
of this diocese. About the same time the Society was compelled, 
by reason of pressing claims elsewhere, to commence the gradual 
withdrawal of the assistance which it had so largely and for so 
long a time afforded, and great efforts were made to provide 
from local sources for the wants of the Church in Quebec. 

On the 6th of January, 1863, the venerable and beloved 
Bishop Mountain, who for a period of twenty-seven years had 
presided over the diocese, and during the early portion of his 
episcopate over the whole province of Canada, was called to his 
rest, full of years and honours. Never was there a Bishop of a 
more saintly life, of a gentler spirit, or more self-d«nying habits, 
and he bore with him to the grave the esteem, the affection, 
and tlie regret of all members of the community. The Eev. 
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J. W. Williams, Professor of Bishop's College, Lennoxville, was 
duly elected by the Synod to this important see, and on the 19th 
of June was consecrated at Quebec by the Bishop of Montreal as 
Metropolitan, assisted by all the other Canadian Bishops, the 
American Bishop of Vermont also taking part in the services. 

In January, 1864, the Society granted the sum of 1,000^. out 
of its Greneral Endowment Fund, towards the endowment of 
parishes in this diocese. 

Before the division of the see^took place the diocese of Quebec 
comprised a territorial area equal to the whole of France, with 
a population of above 782,767. Its extent now is 153,432 
square miles ; there are sixty-eight churches and chapels, and 
the total number of clergy is fifty-two, of whom twenty-six are 
missionaries of the Society, which in the year 1862 expended 
the sum of 3,041 ^. in this diocese. 

There is perhaps hardly any diocese in which the Church has 
greater difficulties to contend with. It contains about 27,000 
Church people, thinly scattered over a vast territory, mainly 
occupied by French Eoman Catholics, and the roads during 
certain seasons are almost impassable, and all this necessitates 
the maintenance of a body of clergy somewhat large in propor- 
tion to the mere numbers of the people. These are all for- 
midable obstacles in the way of the Church becoming inde- 
pendent of foreign aid and able to support itself. Much 
however has of late years been done to elicit local resources. 
In the address presented to Bishop Mountain by the clergy and 
laity of Quebec, in August, 1862, on the interesting occasion of 
tiie completion oi his fiftieth year in the ministry, some of the 
principal benefits are specified which had been secured to the 
diocese during his episcopate of twenty-six years. Amongst 
others the following are named : — A permanent endowment of 
the see ; the foundation of the University of Biahop's College, 
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from which forty-five clergymen had already been sent forth ; 
the establishment of the Incorporated Church Society ; and the 
institution of the Diocesan Synod. In the same period the 
number of churches had been increased from twenty-one to 
sixty-eight (completed or in course of erection), and that of the 
clergy from seventeen to Mtj, 

The following testimony of Bishop Mountain to the useful 
exertions of the clergy, gives a striking picture of missionary 
life in Canada " I could mention," he says in one of his early 
letters, " such occurrences as, that a clergyman upon a circuit of 
duty, has passed twelve nights in the open air, six in boats upon 
the water, and six in the depths of the trackless forest with 
Indian guides ; and a Deacon has performed journeys of 129 
miles in the midst of winter upon snow shoes. I could tell 
how some of these poor ill-paid servants of the Gospel have 
been worn down in strength before their time at remote and 
laborious stations. I could give many a history of persevering 
travels in the ordinary exercise of ministerial duty, in defiance 
of difficulties and accidents, through woods and roads almost 
impracticable, and in all the severities of weather ; or of rivers 
traversed amid masses of floating ice, when the experienced 
canoe-men would not have proceeded without being urged. I 
have known one minister sleep all night abroad, when there 
was snow upon the ground. I have known others answer calls 
to a sick-bed at the distance of fifteen or twenty miles in the 
wintry woods ; and others who have travelled all night to keep 
a Sunday appointment after a call of this nature on the Saturday. 
These are things which have been done by the clergy of Lower 
Canada, and in almost every single instance which has here been 
given, by missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel." 

Of the services rendered to his diocese by the Society itself 
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the same devoted Bishop made a grateful acknowledgment in 
these words, with which, the account of Quebec may be not 
inappropriately concluded :— " I am also led to reflect more 
and more every day upon the incalculable blessings which by the 
providence of God, have been procured to the Protestant in- 
habitants of these colonies by means of the Society's operations ; 
and if there be persons in England who hold back their hands 
from the support of the Society, under the idea that it is not 
an effectual instrument in promoting the cause of the Gospel, I 
fervently pray God that their minds may be disabused. Those 
have much to answer for, who from defect of information (since 
that is the most charitable construction to put upon their pro- 
ceedings), propagate or adopt such a notion : it is very easy for 
* gentlemen of England who live at home at ease,' to pass a 
sweeping judgment upon poor soldiers of Jesus Christ, who are 
enduring hardships in the obscurity of Canadian woods ; these 
however, stand or fall to their own Master ; but jf the means of 
the Society (which God avert!) should be really impaired by 
such representations, many sheep will be left without a shepherd, 
and many souls will have to charge upon unkind brethren in the 
land of their fathers, their spiritual destitution and advancing 
debasement." 

TORONTO. 

The history of Upper Canada is so closely connected with 
that of the Lower Province (Quebec), that but little remains to 
be told of it previous to its erection into the separate Diocese of 
Toronto in the year 1839. 

The Society's connexion with it firstc ommenced in 1785, 
with the appointment of the Eev. John Stuart as missionary at 
Cataraqui (Kingston), at which time the total population of the 
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province was under 10,000. The two next missionaries were 
the Eev. J. Langhorn (1787) and the Eev. E. Addison (1792), 
both of them men of remarkable character ; the latter in addi- 
tion to his own more immediate mission (Niagara, in which he 
laboured faithfully for forty years), was diligent in ministering 
to the Mohawks settled on the Grand Eiver, above 500 of whom 
were members of the Church of England. 

In 1793 Governor Simcoe founded the town of Toronto, which 
was at first called York : two Indian families were before then 
in quiet possession, and myriads of wild fowl crowded the waters 
of the bay. It is now an important capital, containing 30,775 
inhabitants, and. amongst other public buildings a cathedral, five 
churches, and two colleges. 

The fourth clergyman in this province was the Eev. G. O. 
Stuart, ordained in 1800, the late Archdeacon of Kingston ; 
the fifth, ordained in 1803, to the mission of Cornwall, was the 
Eev. John Strachan, the present venerable Bishop of Toronto. 

In 1816 a Bible and Prayer-book Society was established at 
Toronto, for the more especial benefit of the many thousand 
British in the wilderness, beyond the reach of the regular 
ministrations of the Church. 

In 1820 Bishop Mountain delivered his last charge to the 
clergy of the province assembled at Toronto : and when he died, 
in 1825, their numbers had increased to twenty-six. 

His successor. Dr. Stewart, as visiting missionary had made 
himself well acquainted with most of the different mission 
stations. In his visitations to this part of his immense diocese 
in the years 1826 and 1827, he confirmed altogether 783 per- 
sons : and on his return to Toronto in the latter year he admitted 
three clergymen to the order of priests, and collated the Eev. 
G. O. Stuart to the Archdeaconry of Kingston, and the Eev. Dr. 
Strachan to that of York (Toronto). 
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In 1830 the "Society for Converting and Civilizing the 
Indians of Upper Canada" was formed, and soon afterwards 
enlarged so as to comprise the case of the emigrants from Europe 
also. 

In 1833 the Canadian Clergy suffered like those of Nova 
Scotia from the diminution of the grant hitherto made by 
government to the Society for their support ; and at a fixed 
date it was announced that it would cease altogether. 

Soon after assuming the jurisdiction of his see in 1836, 
Dr. G. J. Mountain made a most urgent representation to the 
Governor of Canada of its spiritual necessities, and in 1839 he 
was relieved of the charge of the Upper Province by the con- 
secration of Dr. Strachan as first Bishop of Toronto on the 7th 
August in that year. At this time the number of members of 
the Church of England was estimated at 150,000, under the 
pastoral care of seventy-three clergymen ; and the number of 
churches they possessed was about ninety. 

In 1842 the Diocesan Church Society was "founded (according 
to the terms of its charter) for the support of missionaries, the 
education of the poor, the assistance of theological students, the 
circulation of the Bible and Prayer-book, and the erection and 
endowment of churches, <fec. This Society has already been 
enabled to do much good throughout the diocese, and in the 
year 1851 its income amounted to 4,5 1 7 Z. 

The Diocesan Theological College at Coburg, was opened 
in 1842 for the training and education of candidates for holy 
orders. Ten exhibitions of the annual value of 40Z. were granted 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and four 
by the Diocesan Church Society. This institution is now in- 
corporated in Trinity. College. 

In 1843 the University of Bang's College was opened at 
Toronto, and continued for six years to increase in public esti- 
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mation and usefulness, till it numbered as many as a hundred 
students. But in 1849 an Act passed the Colonial Legislature, 
by wbicb all religious instruction was excluded^ from Hke Uni- 
versity, all religious observances virtually abolished^ and the 
faculty of Theology suppressed. Notwithstandii^ every protest 
against it this Act received the royal assent, and the Bishop, 
though advanced in years, immediately exerted himseK in the 
most energetic manner to raise funds for a new University to 
be conducted in strict accordance with the teaching of the 
Church. This has been most happily accomplished ; 10,000^. 
were raised in England for the purpose, and more than 25,000^. 
in Canada, and Trinity College, Toronto, was inaugurated on the 
25th January, 1852, when there were already more than sixty 
students in the different departments. The Society, in addition 
to a grant of 2,000^. towards the endowment^ and a valuable 
section of land for a site^ gave from the Jubilee Fund 1,000/. 
as an endowment of scholarships for poor students who shall 
afterwards become missionaries. An engraving of the building, 
with a full account, was published in the Society's Quarterly 
Paper for July, 1852, 

The Clergy Eeserves of Canada (of which so much has been 
heard of late years) were lands set apart in the province, by an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1791, "for the maintenance ^nd 
support of a Protestant Clergy;" and were always c<»isidered 
by members of the Church in Canada to have been designed by 
the piety of George III. as an endowment for the ministers of 
their own ccmmiunion. At first these lands were mere waste 
tracts of snow and forest ; but as soon as they became at all 
valuable, other claimants arose, and after several years' agita- 
tion on the subject, the Legislature in 1840 divided the property 
in certain portions between the Churches of England and Scot- 
land, leaving a considerable remainder to be disposed of among 
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the various Protestant sects, at the discretion of the Governor 
in Council. 

In this settlement the Church acquiesced for the sake of 
peace, and because it was considered a settlement once for alL 
In 1850, however, an attempt was made to repeal this Act, 
former discussions were revived ; and in December, 1854, 
another Act passed the Colonial Legislature, by which this pro- 
perty was entirely alienated from the sacred purposes to which 
it had been hitherto devoted, and applied to the promotion of 
education, and other secular objects. The life interests of the 
existing clergy it was enacted should be secured, and the Cana- 
dian clergy, with one consent, have determined to look beyond 
their own temporary interests to the permanent welfare of the 
Church. Instead, therefore, of resting satisfied with the security 
of their own incomes, they bravely determined to commute 
the aggregate of their life interests for a capital fund, which 
should be invested for the permanent endowment of the Church. 
Great exertions were made for this object, and in answer to an 
urgent appeal from the Bishop, the Society promised in aid of 
the commutation, the following payments for three years ; that 
is to say, for the year 1856, 3,000^. j for 1857, 2,500^. ; and 
for 1858, 2,0001. ; after which all liabihties for the Diocese of 
Toronto were to cease. The gradual withdrawal of the Society's 
support was rendered necessary by the increasing claims from 
new dioceses, and the serious diminution of income which was 
anticipated from the refusal of the Queen's letter. 

In 1857 the diocese, deprived to a great extent of its posses- 
sions, claimed and obtained the right to manage its own ecclesi- 
astical afflEiirs through its own formally constituted Synod. 
And the first use to which the clergy and laity applied their 
new freedom was the election of a Bishop to preside over a 
subdivision of their diocese, comprehending the western districts, 
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for which an adequate endowment had "been provided by the 
liberality of the people. On the 9th of July the Eev. Benjamin 
Cronyn, D.D. was elected Bishop of Huron. 

In 1858 the names on the missionary list of this diocese were 
reduced from 100 to 2. The Society having made a final gift 
of 9,000^. to aid the great endowment scheme, was from this 
time relieved from the large annual payments which it had for 
many years contributed towards the support of the clergy of 
Western Canada. 

In 1861 a farther subdivision of the diocese took place, and 
the eastern districts were formed into the Bishopric of Ontario. 

The diocese of Toronto, before the formation of the sees of 
Huron and Ontario, was 100,000 square miles in extent (con- 
siderably larger than Great Britain and Ireland) ; its present 
size is not exactly known. The present population of the 
diocese is 544,699, of whom 134,680 profess to be members 
of the Church of England. The number of clergymen is 138. 
The sole connexion now of the Society with this diocese — 
upon which but a few years ago it expended several thousands 
annually — is the contribution which it makes to the support 
of a missionary to the native Indians on Lake Huron. And 
most thankful is the Society to know that so rapidly has the 
diocese grown in wealth and prosperity that it no longer needs 
the help which was freely rendered during the earlier period of 
the settlement. JS'ot only are the clergy of Toronto no longer 
assisted by the Society, but few comparatively of them are now 
trained in England. The ^Church, therefore, which is already 
independent, is fast becoming indigenous, and a large number 
of the clergy are educated at Trinity College, Toronto, which 
was founded mainly by the exertions of the Bishop, and is 
authorized to confer degrees. Within the first ten years of its 
existence no fewer than forty-seven of its students were ordained. 

E 2 
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How mncli the Society has done for this country was fully ac- 
knowledged by the excellent Bishop when he observed, "Seventy 
years ago the Society found Canada a wilderness ; it is now a 
prosperous and fertile region, sprinkled throughout with con- 
gregations, churches, and clergymen, fostered by her incessant 
care, and carrying the blessings of the Gospel across this immense 
continent to millions yet unborn." Judging, therefore, by the 
fruits it would appear that the seed which was sown in the early 
days of the Colony, fell upon good ground, and the Society has 
been enabled confidently to commit the ingathering of the harvest 
to native husbandmen, whilst its own labours are transferred to 
other fields until such time as they, too, may be able to dispense 
with its assistance. 

MONTREAL. 

The present diocese of Montreal, like Toronto^ has been so 
long and so closely connected with that of Quebec that it will 
be unnecessary to dwell at any length upon its past history. 

The Society's connexion with it commenced, as we have 
already seen, at a very early period ; the mission of Sorel, the 
first established in all Canada, being in this diocese. This was 
in the year 1784, and since that time Montreal, like the othch: 
Canadian dioceses, has owed much to the fostering care of the 
Society. 

The number of clergymen and churches gradually increased 
until the year 1850, when the immense see of Quebec was 
divided, and Montreal erected into a separate diocese. The 
Eev. Francis Fulford, D.D, Incumbent of Curzon Chapel, 
London, was appointed Bishop, and consecrated on St. James's 
day (July 25th), in Westminster Abbey. 

In 1853 the Bishop availed himself of the powers given to 
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him in his letters patent to appoint and instal a Dean and 
Chapter, the first organization of a cathedral body on the con- 
tinent of !N"orth America. 

In December, 1856, the Cathedral Chinch of Montreal was 
totally destroyed by fire ; but so resolutely did the people set 
to work to restore it that by Advent Sunday, 1859, the new 
Cathedral (with which there is said to be no building to be 
compared on the continent of North America) was opened for 
service. In the course of his visit to Canada in 1860, the 
Prince of Wales attended Divine service here on the 26th of 
August, and afterwards presented a very handsome folio Bible 
to the Cathedral in memory of the circumstance, with an in- 
scription in his own handwriting to that efiect. 

In 1859 a Diocesan Synod was formally oi^anized. 

In 1860 the Bishop of Montreal was appointed Metropolitan 
of the Church of England in Canada. 

In 1864 the Society granted 1,000Z. towards the Endowment 
Fund in this diocese, which has just fulfilled the Society's con- 
dition of raising not less than 5,000^ to meet it. 

The diocese of Montreal is 56,258 square miles in extent, 
somewhat larger than England ; but the gross population amounts 
only to 472,405 : of these 385,787 are Roman Catholics, princi- 
pally of French origin. The members of the Church of England 
are returned in the census of 1861 as being 35,170, but a much 
larger number occasionally attend her ministrations. The number 
of communicants, according to the last returns, was 3,312 : the 
scholars in the Sunday schools were 2,920. 

The present state of the diocese may be best gathered from 
the following extracts from the Bishop's addresses to the Diocesan 
Synods of 1862 and 1863. " In 1850, when Montreal was first 
formed into a separate diocese, there were forty-nine clergymen 
and one licensed catechist officiating here. We have now sixty- 
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five clergymen and five licensed catechists ; and whereas there 
were in 1850 only seven out of fifty who were not receiving 
some considerable part of their income from England, there are 
now thirty-five out of seventy who are wholly supported from 
funds raised in Canada, while most of the others receive con- 
siderable portions of their salaries from the same source." The 
Society contributes towards the maintenance of twenty-six mis- 
sionaries, and the annual sum expended by it in the diocese 
has been now reduced to 2,920^. "We have now sixty-four 
consecrated churches, thirteen others in use, but for various 
reasons not yet consecrated, making seventy-seven; and five 
still in course of erection. Thirty of the above churches have 
been consecrated since 1850. There are thirty-six parsonage 
houses, of which nineteen have been built or purchased since 
1850, and two others are in course of erection." On the occasion 
of the alienation of the Clergy Eeserves, the clergy of Montreal, 
like their brethren in Toronto, consented to a commutation of 
their life interests, and so some portion of that property, though 
altogether inadequate to the urgent needs of the Church, is pre- 
served as a permanent endowment. For the rest, the diocese 
must depend mainly upon its own independent resources. A 
separate Diocesan Church Society from that in Quebec has been 
organized, and is now in active operation ; and the general funds 
raised for all Church purposes during the year 1862 amounted 
to nearly 14,000^. 

The city of Montreal was founded in 1640 on the site of 
an Indian city called Hochelaga, which had been visited by 
Jacques Cartier in 1535, and named by him Mont Royal from 
the mountain adjoining it It is now a place of considerable 
importance ; and amongst the public buildings are a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, convent, and other religious institutions, two 
hospitals, and a college, The English cathedral has been already 
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mentioned. Of this city tie Bishop says: "The Church of 
England population at the census of 1861 was only 10,072 out 
of 91,006 ; a large increase, however, over the returns of the 
previous census. During that interval the cathedral and every 
other church in the city has been rebuilt after fire, or enlarged, 
or new ones built at a very heavy expense. But it has been 
in consequence of this increasing accommodation, and the free 
services given at the cathedral and elsewhere, that our numbers 
are thus increased, — few as we still are in comparison with the 
Roman Catholics especially, and the whole population. I be- 
lieve, however, that by God's blessing, whether we look at the 
condition and service of individual churches, or at the gradual 
organization of our government and discipline, through the 
operation of our diocesan and provincial synods, that the 
Canadian branch of the Church is becoming naturalized in this 
diocese, and taking a sure root in the soil I hope that with 
the progress thus made, it is also really advancing the work of 
the Gospel, and promoting the glory of God, and the salvation 
of souls.'* 

HtRON. 

It has been already stated that in the yisar 185T the immense 
diocese of Toronto was subdivided, and the western districts 
were formed into the separate diocese of Huroni The appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, rector of London, West 
Canada (the future cathedral city of the new see) as first Bishop, 
was attended with circumstances of unusual interest. It was 
the first instance in which, in the words of an interesting article 
in the Colonial Church Chronicle (vol. xi. p. 321), a Bishop of 
our Church was elected by the free suffrages of the clergy and 
aity of the diocese to which he belongs. The principle of elec^, 
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tion from below uiBtead of nomination from above, of election by 
Churchmen, clerical and lay, instead of nomination by an officer 
of State, has been established. We regard this as the most im- 
portant step in the onward progress of the Church which has 
been made for years ; we regard it as an era in our ecclesiastical 
history." 

The Society determined to :grant an annual sum of 400Z. toward 
the support of at least five missionaries in the newly-formed 
settlements. 

In 1858 the Bishop made his first visitation of all the settled 
parts of the diocese, confirming over 1,500 candidates, and 
travelling above 2,200 miles. A separate Church Society ficom 
that of Toronto was formed. 

In 1860, the Society granted an additional sum of 400^. a year 
towards the maintenance of clergymen in the outlying parts of 
the diocese. Eight missionaries were thus in part supported : 
and the total number of the Societ/s missionaries became in 
the following year twenty, one of whom is employed for the 
religious instruction of the Indians on Walpole Island. 

The diocese of Huron contains a population of 473,000 scat- 
tered over an area as large as or probably a little larger than 
Ireland. Of this large number about 93,000 are Church people, 
and there are now ^0 clergymen (31 of whom are missiooaries 
of the Society) and 92 churches. In the year 1863 the Society 
expended 1,280^. in this diocese. The flourishing city of Lon- 
don is the principal or cathedral city of the diocese : it is situated 
on the river Thames, about 120 miies southwaard of Toronto, and 
occupies nearly a central position in tho peninsula formed by 
lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario. 

The progress of the Church in this diocese since its formation 
has been most encouraging ; the general fiinds of the Church 
Society are increasing, many additional churches havo been built. 
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the ntunber of the clergy has been doubled, and the people in 
most parts appear to be doing their utmost to support their 
clergymen. Of their willingness to assist others out of their 
limited means a pleasing proof was afforded in the subscriptions 
which were raised during the winter of 1^62-3 amongst the 
Church people throughout the diocese, for the relief of their 
brethren in England, then suffering from the effects of the 
American war. Eather more than 35 6^. were thus raised and 
remitted to the Manchester Central Belief Committee, one 
among the many instances of the kindly Christian sympathy 
which was exhibited in almost every colony and dependency of 
the British empire towards the suffering artisans of our manu- 
facturing districts. 

The following extracts from the Bishop's letters to the Society 
will convey a correct notion of the character which it is. desirable 
that missionaries in this country should possess, and of the 
nature of the work in which they will be employed : — " Young 
men strong in body will alone answer in so new and rough a 
country, and yet those who are sent upon these missions must 
have a knowledge of human nature such as few young men 
possess in the commencement of their ministerial Ufe. There 
are peculiar diflGlculties attendant upon a mission to a new settle- 
ment, arising from the nature of the population. Generally the 
people are strangers to each other, having no social bond to unite 
them. The missionary has therefore to bring them together 
and bind them to each other by the cords Christian love and 
Church membership, before he can effect any permanent good 
amongst them. This requires much patience and tact on the 
part of the missionary, and therefore it is not easy to find men 
well suited for such a work. Our friends in England can form 
no adequate idea of the destitute state of their countrymen in 
this new country, or the difficiilties with which travelling mis- 
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sionaries have to contend. For eight or ten years after a settler 
takes possession of his land in a remote district, he may truly be 
said to struggle for the existence of himself and family, without 
roads, often without neighbours, without money, he has to build 
his house and bam, and to clear his land ; and he must wait 
each year until the snow falls to enable him to carry to market 
such produce as he can raise and spare from the support of his 
family, in order that he may be able to pay his taxes, and meet 
the annual instalments on his land, which press heavily upon 
him, and keep him poor for many years." " This country pro- 
mises to be one of the finest parts of Canada, and when the 
settlers have overcome the first difficulties which have to be en- 
countered by all who undertake to reclaim farms from the native 
forest, they will be well able to support their own clergy. The 
danger is that if neglected their affections may be weaned from 
the Church, and great efforts will be required to, undo the evil 
which a few years of neglect may now produce." " I have just 
returned from a tour of a month through the counties of Huron, 
Bruce, Grey, and Perth, in which the missionaries assisted by 
your Society labour ; and I am truly thankful to be able to 
report that I everywhere found them diligent and devoted, and 
the congregations large and devout. Part of this large tract 6f 
country has only lately been surrendered by the Indians, and 
surveyed by the government ; settlers in large numbers have 
already taken up their abode in it, still there remain some 
millions of acres which will furnish a home to emigrants from 
the mother country for many years to come. There is before the 
Church in this country a long and arduous work, but I trust 
through the Divine blessing upon the labours of our mission- 
aries, the day will come when every part of the land shall enjoy 
the privilege of having the Gospel preached, and the Sacrament 
administered by ministers of our Church." 
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ONTARIO. 

This new Bishopric was divided from Toronto in 1861 ; and 
at a meeting of the Synod of the Diocese held at Kingston on 
the 13th of June, the Rev. James Lewis, rector of Brockville, 
was elected the first Bishop. His consecration on the 25th of 
March in the following year was an important event for the 
Canadian Church, it being the first occasion on which a Bishop 
of our Church was consecrated in Canada or British America. 
The ceremony- took place in St. George's Cathedral, Kingston, 
the Bishop of Montreal, Metropolitan, the Bishops of Toronto, 
Quebec, and Huron, and the American Bishop of Michigan, all 
taking part in the service. 

The Society voted the sum of 1,000?. from its Jubilee Fund 
towards the endowment of the new Bishopric ; and promised an 
annual grant for three years towards the maintenance of mission- 
aries in hew districts. 

In 1863 the Society mad« a further grant in aid of the stipends 
of two travelling missionaries who should take spiritual charge 
of the settlers along the principal government roads. 

A few extracts from a letter which appeared in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle (voL xvi. p. 298), written by the Archdeacon 
of Ottawa (who had laboured for thirty years within the bounds 
of the present diocese of Ontario), will convey the clearest im- 
pression of the present state and urgent wants of this new 
diocese. 

"The diocese of Ontario comprises the most eastern portion 
of what was formerly called Upper Canada, but which is now 
more familiarly known as Canada West. It is bounded on the 
east by Lower Canada, on the north by the river Ottawa, on the 
south by the St. Lawrence, and on the west by the river Trent 
and a liiie stretching thence to the Ottawa. In length it is about 
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200 miles ; and being of a triangular shape, its breadth varies 
&om fifty to 250 miles. It comprises fifteen counties, and 1,50 
surveyed townships, most of which contain 100 square miles. 
Besides these there is an extensive tract of country in the north- 
west of the diocese not yet surveyed, but which is being partially 
settled by squatters, and filled during the winter season, with 
lumbermen, where a travelling missionary might be usefully 
employed. The population of the diocese in 1861 nimibered 
371,541, of whom 81,000 were returned as members of the 
Church. To minister to this population, scattered over such an 
extensive area, we have only fifty-five clergymen ; and as the 
country is year by year becoming more settled, and the members 
of the Church more numerous, the nimibers of the clergy 
will require to be proportionately increased. The establish- 
ment of the city of Ottawa as the seat of government, will 
naturally cause the tide of emigration to flow up the course 
of the river Ottawa into the newly surveyed portions of our 
diocese, thus materially increasing our numbers, and at the same 
time increasing our responsibility to minister to them the Gospel 
of the grace of God. It may serve to illustrate the rapid growth 
of the Church in Canada, to refer to the changes which have 
occurred during the ministerial lifetime of one individual, the 
present vigorous-minded, devoted, and venerated Bishop of 
Toronto. When that venerable man of God was ordained in 
1803, there was but one Bishop, with seven clergymen, and a 
small body of laymen in the whole of Canada, which then consti- 
tuted the single diocese of Quebec. It now comprises the five 
sees of Quebec, Montreal, Ontario, Toronto, and Huron, with 
364 clergymen, and 375,000 members of our Church. In Upper 
Canada where the youtliful deacon saw but four clergymen, and 
a small but devoted band of laymen in 1803, the aged prelate, 
now in his eighty-fifth year, beholds three Bishops, 246 clergy- 
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men, and according to the census of 1861, a Clmrch population 
of 311,565. Beholding this wonderful increase, effected by God's 
great blessing within one ministerial lifetime, well may that 
venerable servant of Christ exdaim, * What hath God wrought ! ' 
Much of this growth and prosperity is due, under God, to the 
fostering care of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
which during the earlier period of our history, was truly a 
nursing mother unto the Church struggling into life. A debt 
of gratitude is also due to that kindred institution, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which aided us by liberal 
grants of books and assistance towards building our churches. 
The '.praise of these two most useful and charitable Societies is 
in all the colonial churches of the British empire, and the infant 
Diocese of Ontario will be greatly cheered and encouraged, and 
its Bishop's hands will be greatly strengthened by the liberal aid 
promised by these benevolent Societies to forward our missionary 
operations within the diocese. But timely and invaluable as this 
assistance will prove in extending the ministrations of the Church 
into the interior of the land, still more is required in order to 
meet our urgent necessities. We have whole counties as large 
as any in England with not a single clergyman resident within 
their bounds. Cases of extreme spiritual destitution are to be 
met with in every direction. From every quarter is heard the 
Macedonian cry, * Come over and help us.' From personal ex- 
perience and an intimate knowledge of the country, acquired 
during thirty years of ministerial labours there, I can truly testify 
that the harvest indeed is great, but the labourers are few — very 
few indeed compared with the extent of the field. My own 
isolated position there may serve to illustrate and confirm the 
truth of the statement My nearest clerical neighbour in any 
direction lives fourteen miles to the west of me ; the nearest 
towards the north is fifty-five miles distant ; the nearest to. the 
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east is in the diocese of Montreal, upwards of thirty miles 
distant; and the nearest to the south is somewhere in the 
United States, but where, and how far distant, I know not 
Now, niy position is only the counterpart of many. Some 
indeed are still more isolated." **As a specimen of what 
some Canadian clergymen have to undergo in the discharge of 
their sacred but laborious duties, a clergyman writes to me thus : — 
*I have always had four stations, one twenty-five miles from 
home. Fifty miles is no uncommon distance for me to travel on 
a Sunday. I leave home at 7 a.m. ; .travel 12 miles ; stop for 
Sunday school and Divine service ; rush off, dinnerless, 13 miles 
farther, generally on horseback in summer, the thermometer, 
perhaps, 120° in the sun; the roads so bad as to necessitate 
caution, and oftentimes to dispirit the horse ; yet I have to 
travel against time. I frequently dine on horseback, going at 
the rate of eight or ten miles an hour. After evening service I 
return home (if no sick visits detain me), where I arrive generally 
at 11 P.M.* " " In thus appealing to our Christian brethren, we 
wish it distinctly to be understood that the Churchmen in the 
diocese of Ontario do not ask aid from abroad before they have 
put their own shoulders to the wheel. We have parochial sub- 
scriptions, and at least two sermons and special collections in all 
our churches on behalf of our missions, every year. Last year " 
(this letter was written in 1862) " we completed the great effort to 
raise 10,000^. for the endowment of our episcopate : and we are 
now endeavouring to raise amongst ourselves 2,000Z. more to 
build a See-house, in order that our Bishop, whose income is only 
750^. per annum, may not have to rent a house. It must also be 
borne in mind that every parish has to aid in supporting its own 
clergyman, as well as to minister to their more destitute brethren, 
as we have no State endowment, no church-rates and no tithes," 
" We most earnestly appeal then to our Christian brethren in 
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the motlier country to aid us in our efforts to reKeve this spiritual 
destitution. Our Bishop has issued a brief but stirring appeal 
on behalf of the Missionary wants of his new diocese, and some 
kind friends have already responded to it in a liberal spirit. 
May God bless them for their generous sympathy, and may He 
who has the hearts of all men in His holy keeping be graciously 
pleased to cause many 'to go and do likewise/ " 
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CHAPTEE VI. 
WORK IN AMERICA (continued). 

NEWFOUNDLAND — FREDERICTON — RUPERT'S LAND — COLUMBIA. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This island, the nearest to the mother country of all the colonies 
of Great Britain, was discovered in 1497 by the celebrated Vene- 
tian navigator, Sebastian Cabot. For a long period the posses- 
sion of it was disputed by the French, but at the Peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, it was finally ceded to the English. It is 
occupied only along the coast, and almost exclusively by persons 
engaged in the cod and seal fisheries. The last of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, Shanawdithit, died at St. John's in 1829. 

The first English clergyman here, the Eev. Mr. Jackson, who 
had been maintained with difficulty for a short time at St. John's 
by private subscriptions, was adopted as a missionary by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in May, 1703. The 
Eev. Jacob Kice was sent out to St. John's^ in 1705 ; and in 
1729 the Eev. E. Killpatrick was stationed at Trinity Bay. In 
1766 the Eev. Lawrence Coughlan, having for some time re- 
sided at Harbour Grace, was, at the request of the inhabitants, 
appointed missionary there by the Society. In 1787 a missionary 
was appointed at Placentia, and a church built, to which King 
William IV. then in command of the Pegasus on that station, 
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subscribed fifty guineas, and also presented a handsome set of 
communion-plate, still in use. 

On the appointment of our first colonial Bishop, Dr. Inglis, of 
Nova Scotia, in 1787, !N"ewfoundland was nominally placed 
under his episcopal superintendence ; but so extensive was his 
diocese, and so numerous and pressing the claims upon his time 
and strength, that he was never able to visit this island. 

When Dr. Stanser succeeded to the Episcopate of Nova Scotia 
in 1816, there were five missionaries and seven schoolmasters in 
Newfoundland, maintained in part by the Society. 

On the appointment of the third Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
Dr. J. Inglis, in 1824, his diocese was sub-divided into four 
Archdeaconries, of which Newfoundland was one and Bermuda 
another; and there were at that time five other missionaries 
and twenty-five schoolmasters and catechists. 

In 1826 Bishop Inglis visited the Bermuda Islands, which 
contained then a population of above 10,000, about one-half of 
whom were slaves. There were nine parishes, each provided 
with a church. The zeal of the clergy, and the excellent dis- 
position of the people, who had never seen a bishop before on these 
islands, excited his Lordship's admiration. He confirmed more 
than 1,200 persons in the whole, of whom above 100 were blacks. 

In 1828 the Bishop made his first visitation of Newfound- 
land, in the course of which he traversed nearly 5,000 miles ; 
consecrated eighteen churches and twenty burial-grounds ; con- 
firmed, in aU, 2,365 persons, and preached thirty-two times. In 
his report to the Society the Bishop says : — " There are peculiar 
circumstances at Newfoundland which increase the difficulties 
of providing for the instruction of the people. Their settle- 
ments are greatly scattered, always difficult of access, and often 
inaccessible. During the short fishing season every one is 
wholly engaged in the fishery, on which they depend for sup- 
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port ; and in the winter it is a frequent practice to remove to 
the forest for shelter, fuel, and employment in preparing lumber. 
These difficulties, however, may be successfully met by becoming 
earnestness and zeal. Sometimes it will be desirable for the 
schoolmasters to move with the people and tilt (as it is called 
in the woods. The clergyman also must be ready, in a pure 
missionary spirit, to visit occasionally these temporary lodgments 
in the forests ; and, during the busiest seasons, he will always 
find the general inclination of the people leaning towards the 
Church. Pressed, as they often are, by the hurry of the fishing 
season, they will always be ready for instruction, even then, on 
the Sabbath, which is seldom violated by Protestants here, A 
missionary without missionary zeal can do nothing here. He 
will often have formidable difficulties to contend with ; but if 
he be earnest in the great cause in which he is embarked he will 
not be left without much comfort and encouragement in his 
arduous course." 

In 1839, !N"ewfoundland was erected into a separate diocese, 
and the Rev. A. G. Spencer, who had for many years been Arch- 
deacon of the Bermuda Islands (which were now included in 
the diocese) was consecrated the Bishop. At this time the 
Society supported ten clergymen and three lay teachers in New- 
foundland, all of whom were stationed on the coast between 
Twillingate and Ferryland ; and three clergymen in Bermuda. 

The immediate and beneficial results of this measure are 
manifest from the Bishop's Charge in 1841, in which he says : — 
" The first results of my visitation and endeavours to promote 
the great objects contemplated by my appointment, during the 
last two years, are, I trust, obvious and satisfactory. The full 
information which I possess respecting the condition and wants 
of my diocese ; the subdivision of its more extensive missionary 
^ See Gospel Missionary, vol. v. p. 185. 
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stations ; the encouragement of the old, and the organization of 
new schools ; the consecration of twelve churches, and the com- 
menced erection of twenty-two more ; the confirmation of 2,258 
persons ; the number of the clergy more than doubled; the im- 
provement and sustainment of a diocesan society to aid us in 
the propagation of the Gospel, and the institution of a seminary 
in which a limited number of lay readers and students in theo- 
logy are to be prepared for missionary labour ; these auspicious 
consequences of the establishment of the Episcopate in New- 
foundland, are calculated to send me on my way rejoicing, and 
to inspire me with an humble confidence that I * have not run 
in vain, neither laboured in vain.' " 

In 1844:, Bishop Spencer having been translated to the vacant 
see of Jamaica, the Kev. Edward Feild, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, was called to the Bishopric of Newfoundland, 
and consecrated at Lambeth on the 28th April, The Church 
ship, the Hawhy which was presented to the Bishop by an English 
clergyman, enabled his Lordship to extend his periodical visita- 
tions all round the island and beyond it, and gradually to esta- 
blish new missions in places which no clergyman had visitjBd 
previously. Consequently new churches have been built and 
clergymen settled all along the south coast of the island, and up 
to St. George's Bay ; and on the opposite side of the island, as 
far north as White Bay. 

In 1846 Bishop Feild commenced making a systematic yearly 
collection throughout the island for the support of the Church ; 
and though during its first year of trial the people were sub- 
jected to a series of losses and calamities in the failure of the 
fishery, the destruction by fire of a great part of the capital, and 
the hurricanes which devastated their coasts, the scheme, based 
as it is on a sound and just principle, bids fsdr to realize the ex- 
pectations of those who formed it, 
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In 1847 the Bishop visited England, to obtain assistance in 
rebuilding the Cathedral Church (destroyed in the disastrous 
fire of the previous year), and in establishing a college at 
St. John's for the education of theological students ; also for 
the purpose of selecting additional clergymen or candidates for 
holy orders. In all these objects he was very successful. 

Of his second visitation of his diocese in 1849, the Bishop 
thus speaks : — " In this year of journeys what a variety of place 
and people has been presented to me ! First to Bermuda " (a 
voyage of a thousand miles), " with its fruits and flowers in the 
month of January, after being detained a fortnight at Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, the ground there all covered with snow, and the 
thermometer below zero. In Bermuda I ministered to the 
mixed population of whites and blacks, gave confirmation and 
celebrated the Lord's Supper in every church in the colony, and 
consecrated two churches and churchyards. Then my return to 
Newfoundland by way of Halifax, and that strange encounter 
with the ice in the month of May, which prevented our reaching 
in the steamer within fifty miles of St. John's. My walk that 
distance, and, after a short rest in St. John's, my voyage of 
visitation to the Straits of Belle Isle and Labrador, and round 
the whole island of Newfoundland, which kept me afloat in the 
Church ship^ very nearly four months, and brought me to the 
Esquimaux Indians (on the Seal Islands), among icebergs, in the 
month of August, and lastly, my journey round Conception Bay, 
partly on foot, partly by ponies, partly in boats, and aU this long 
and varied travel without any serious loss, accident, or hindrance 
to myself or any of my belongings. Well may schooner Eawh 
exclaim in the words of a true poefc : — 



1 For an account and sketch of this ship, see Gospel Missimiary, vol. i. 
p. 168. 
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* Mother, some Hand, through sky, o'er sea, 
Leads wandering birds protectingly, 
'Mid floating piles and ocean dark.' " 

Thus, by God's goodness and grace, this truly Missionary 
Bishop has been enabled to offer the ministrations of the Church 
in many a remote settlement, where no service had ever before 
been held, and scatter the seed of the Word in many secluded 
coves, where haply, by the Divine blessing, it may spring up 
and bear fruit abundantly. 

In 1851 the Society granted the sum of 1,000Z. from the 
Jubilee Fund for the endowment of scholarships in connexion 
with the Theological College at St. John's. 

In 1853 the first church was consecrated in Labrador, in a 
part of the coast which is believed to have been untrodden by 
the foot of any messenger of the Gospel until the period of 
Bishop Feild's visit to it in 1849. There are now five churches 
and two parsonages. 

An Orphan's Home was established at St. John's in 1855 for 
eight orphans, under the charge of a widow, and has since been 
enlarged. It is much indebted to the fostering care of Mrs. 
Johnson, a benevolent English lady, who resides in Ne-wfound- 
land. 

This diocese, besides the island of Newfoundland, which is 
40,200 square miles in extent, and contains a population of 
122,638 persons, of whom about 50,000 are members of our 
Church, comprises part of the opposite coast of Labrador, with a 
few adjoining islets, and the more distant Bermudas, or Somer 
Islands, containing a population of 11,041 persons on an area of 
twenty-four square miles. The total number of clergymen is 
forty-nine ; of these thirty-five are missionaries of the Society, 
which in 1863 expended 5,264,1, in this diocese, and has been 
induced to prolong its assistance by the urgent representations 
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of the Bishop of the increasing poverty and distress which, from 
a variety of causes, have prevailed here for the last few years. 
From Bermuda, where there is a legalized provision for the clergy, 
the Society has now withdrawn. In i^ewfoundland itself four 
clergymen are supported entirely hy local contrihutions, two by 
tuition, and one requires no assistance. The number of churches 
consecrated, or ready for consecration, was eighty-seven, besides 
eight in progress, in 1863. The Cathedral at St John's was 
consecrated in 1850, and opened for daily service; and a 
cathedral cm a small scale has also been erected on the largest of 
the Bermuda islands. The College at St John's now numbers 
eight students. The income of the Diocesan Church Society, 
remitted to St. John's, in 1863 was 1,003^. besides about 910^. 
retained in the several Missions. There is no Synod in New- 
foundland, the difficulty of communication with the capital, 
occasioned by the want of roads, and the poverty of the clergy 
and people, being very great; and, to use the words of the 
Bishop, " There are no endowments, no rates, no glebes, no kindly 
fruits of the earth ; nothing but seals and fish, and of these an 
uncertain supply." 

At the Annual Meeting of the Diocesan Society in 1850, an 
address was adopted, in which they tender "a renewed expres- 
sion of their sincere gratitude for the many invaluable benefits 
which have been conferred by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel during nearly a century and a half upon the Church 
in Newfoundland. It is believed," the address goes on to say, 
" that there is hardly a church or parsonage-house in the colony, 
towards the erection of which the venerable Society has not con- 
tributed. The clergy, whose ranks have been from time to time 
reinforced and augmented have been mainly supported by the 
Society's liberality, and we and our brethren supplied thereby 
with the means of grace and ordinances of religion, in the purity 
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which distinguishes the faith and discipline of the Church of our 
fathers." 

Of the triak and difficulties to he met with in this scene of 
his labours the Bishop thus speaks : — " This diocese is perhaps, of 
all in our colonial empire, the most uninviting in respect of all 
worldly comforts and advantages. The length and rigour of the 
winters, the bleak and barren nature of the soil, with the peculiar 
habits and occupations of the people, are easily understood and 
appreciated; but the want of society, and the long separation 
from relations and friends, are much greater trials, and bring 
difficulties and temptations not lightly to be encountered, and 
never to be conquered but by the prevailing influence of God's 
Holy Spirit, shedding abroad in the heart the love of Christ and 
of His Church and people." 

"No diocese has been more fortunate than ^Newfoundland in 
he number of self-denying, laborious clergymen who have left 
England to brave the discouragements of a severe climate, a 
barren land, and extreme poverty. It would be invidious to 
select instances from those now working there : but our readers 
will be glad to have their attention directed (in addition to the 
Bishop's numerous Journals of Visitation) to the late Eev. J. G. 
Mountain's Sowing-Time in Newfoundland, and to the Kev. Julian 
Moreton's Life and Work in Newfoundland^ recently published 
by Messrs. Eivingtons. 

FREDERICTON. 

The province of Fredericton, or INew Brunswick as it was 
formerly called, was discovered, like most of our other North 
American possessions, by John Cabot and his sons in 1497. 

It shared the fate of the adjoining province of Nova Scotia, 
with which it was associated by the French under the name of 
Acadia, but did not come into the undisputed possession of the 
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English until the peace of 1763. At this time the conntiy was 
covered with an almost continuous forest ; a few families who 
had emigrated from New England the year before and settled at 
Maugerville constituted the entire population, and there was not 
a single clergyman in the province. 

In 1785, when the colony was separated from Nova Scotia and 
formed into a separate government, the number of inhabitants 
had increased to 800. 

The first clergymen here were the Eev. Samuel Andrews, the 
Rev. James Scovil, and the Rev. Samuel Cooke, who were com- 
pelled by political troubles to leave their former missions in 
New England in 1785, and were transferred by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel to the Missions of St. Andrew's, 
Kingston, and St. John's respectively. These were the men who 
first made the sound of the Gospel to be heard amid the snows 
and forests of New Brunswick ; and fiiture generations of Church- 
men will look back to them with a feeling akin to that with 
which we regard those apostolic and self-denying men who first 
preached the doctrine of the Cross to our own rude forefathers. 

How few were the opportunities enjoyed by the early settlers 
of participating in the ordinances of the Church may be inferred 
from a fact mentioned by Mr. Andrews in his journal. When 
visiting one of the remoter parts of his mission (which extended 
over sixty miles) he reached a lonely house where he found a 
large family waiting for him ; and, after due examination, he 
" baptized the ancient matron of the family of eighty-two years, 
her son of sixty years, two grandsons, and seven great grand- 
children." 

As settlements increased more missions were opened and 
additional clergymen sent out ; but the work of all was much of 
the same character. They had all great distances to travel, and 
much hardness to endure from the severity of the climate, and 
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the nature of the country. With wives and families for the most 
part, their stipend from the Society was but 501. a year ; and 
what they received from their congregations must have been 
exceedingly scanty and uncertain. Assuredly, therefore, their 
reward was not here : and when we add to these material priva- 
tions the perfect isolation of their position, the want of a friend 
to comfort or advise, the coldness or worldliness of their own 
people, the steady opposition of traditional dissent (many of the 
early settlers were Presbyterians and Independents), and the 
frequent intrusion of the "JS'ew Lights," we must be thankful 
that men were found ready to do and suffer so much for their 
Master's sake. Such were the early missionaries of JS'ew Bruns- 
wick. As the country began to be opened and cleared the 
physical difficulties with which they had to contend gradually, 
of course, grew less; and the life and occupations of a missionary 
became more like that of a laborious curate in the wild and 
thinly-peopled districts of England. 

This province was included in the diocese of JSTova Scotia, and 
the Bishop in the course of his first visitation of it in 1792, 
confirmed 777 persons, and consecrated four churches : there 
were then only six clergymen here. 

From that time the Church appears to have made steady pro- 
gress, though certainly not adequate to the increase of the 
population, which in 1825 numbered 80,000 souls, whilst there 
were only fifteen clergj^men besides the recently appointed 
Archdeacon of Fredericton, and twenty-six churches in alL 

Hitherto the province had done little for the support of the 
clergy, or the general designs of the Church, but in 1836, at the 
suggestion of Bishop Inglis, a Church Society was formed which 
was to embrace the various objects contemplated by the two 
great church societies in England. The sum raised during the 
first year was 415^. The total receipts of this society amounted 
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to 1,1 66^. in 1853, in whicli year it received a charter of incor- 
poration from the Colonial Legislature. 

In the same year (1836), by the influence and exertions of 
the Governor, Sir Edward Douglas, a college was erected at 
Fredericton and endowed with 6,000 acres of land, and about 
2,000/. a year from the provincial revenues. With a view of 
encouraging candidates for Holy Orders, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel endowed six scholarships in the new 
institution. 

At this time it appears there were eighty parishes in Xew 
Brunswick, and forty-three churches or chapels contained in 
thirty-six of them ; so that there were still forty-four parishes — 
more than half of the whole number — ^without churches ; the 
number of clergymen was twenty-eight. 

Bishop Inglis (the third Bishop of Nova Scotia) made several 
visitations to this part of his diocese, for during the long period 
of his episcopate it could not be said that he spared any exertion 
in the discharge of his onerous duties ; but the duties of such 
a diocese, even after the separation of Newfoundland, were more 
than any one person could perform, and the claim of New 
Brunswick to have a Bishop of its own could not be denied. 

Accordingly, as soon as the necessary endowment fund had 
been raised, the Rev. John Medley was consecrated Bishop of 
Fredericton at Lambeth on the 4th May, 1845. 

One of the Bishop's first acts was to^plan a cathedral, for 
which large subscriptions were immediately promised ; amongst 
others several dissenters coming forward and subscribing hand- 
somely towards it. By the exertions of the Bishop, who has 
himself expended upon it as much as three years' income, it was 
finished and consecrated in 1853. 

During a visit to England in 1848 the Bishop made the fol- 
lowing statement respecting his diocese : — " The number of 
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missionaries has been augmented since the establishment of the 
Bishopric, from thirty to forty-five : and I have confirmed above 
1,200 persons altogether. I cannot begin to speak of the work 
in my diocese without acknowledging our obligations to the 
Society for the Propagation of the GospeL It is not too much to 
say, that but for the fostering care of this Society, the Church 
could, humanly speaking, have no existence in New Brunswick. 
The State never did anything of importance to establish it there; 
and the only assistance now received from Grovemment is a grant 
of 3001. a year, which is the salary of the present Archdeacon." 

The diocese of Fredericton contains an area of 26,000 square 
miles, and is therefore almost as large as Scotland. It is a 
country of rich soil and much natural beauty. The noble forests 
with which by far the larger part of its surface is still covered 
constitute the main source of its wealth; and the felling of 
timber, and conveying it to the coast for exportation, is a 
principal occupation of the people. There are also extensive 
fisheries. The climate is very dry and healthy ; it is said to 
be much finer than that of England, though undoubtedly hotter 
and colder. 

The population is now 200,000 ; of whom about 42,000 are 
members of our Church. The number of clergymen is fifty-five ; 
of these thirty-nine are missionaries of the Society, which in 
1862 expended as much as 4,147^. in this diocese. The num- 
ber of churches and chapels in 1846 was seventy-six, and there 
were also fifty-three other stations for service, and seventeen 
parsonage houses ; but there has probably been a considerable 
increase in these numbers since that time. 

The city of Fredericton, at the time the Eev. Samuel Cooke 
removed there from his first mission of St. John*s(in 1786), was 
an inconsiderable settlement of about 400 people, though im- 
portant as the seat of government There was then no church, 
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divine service being performed in the king's provision store ; the 
congregation did not exceed 100, and the whole number of 
communicants on Christmas Day was fourteen. It is now a 
flourishing city with 4^458 inhabitants, and amongst other public 
buildings a noble cathedral, several churches and a college. 

Thus in the course of eighty years we have seen the con- 
tinuous forest of New Brunswick gradually give place to rising 
townships and cities ; and a population of 800 multiplied, by 
natural causes, and the constant influx of new settlers (who in 
one year alone (1846) amounted to 9,765), to 200,000. TVe 
have seen too the Church, with but little assistance from the 
Government, gradually acquiring more strength and consistency. 
From two or three missionaries in 1786, the number of the 
clergy has grown to fifty-four, with a Bishop and Archdeacon at 
their head. But half of the parishes are even now unsupplied 
with the ministrations of religion ; and the tide of emigration is 
still flowing strongly. Assistance from home will doubtless be 
required in the more thinly peopled settlements for some years 
to come ; but it is to be hoped that the Churchmen of New 
Brunswick, and of every other British colony will see, that to be 
secure, their Church must, at the earliest moment, be independent ; 
and that its noblest endowment will be found in the affection 
and self-denial of its members. In a charge delivered in 1862 
to' the clergy and laity of his diocese on the important subjects 
of endowment and self-support, the Bishop calculates that from 
the year 1795 the Society has expended upwards of 200,000^. on 
the support of missions in New Brunswick, and he strongly 
ui'ges upon the colonists the duty of relieving the Society of the 
annual charge — still amounting, if pensions be included, to little 
less than 4,000^, The clergy, many of whom are very poor, 
most generously responded to this appeal, but no really practical 
response has yet been returned by the laity. 
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Of the"progress already made, and the many difficulties yet to 
be overcome in this diocese, the Bishop thus speaks in one of 
his reports to the Society : — " I think I can honestly say that 
such advance as we have made has been in the right direction, 
though I could wish it had been more rapid and vigorous. Great 
allowance, however, must be made for the very peculiar condi- 
tion of the diocese, arising, in a great degree, from its physical 
formation, and the unequal and unsatisfactory distribution of 
Church people over vast tracts of land. Aa things are now, and 
must, as far as man can see, continue to be, our little band lies 
scattered over the fringes of the forest, having but scanty com- 
munication with the clergyman, and with each other; cut off 
from the great centres of life and knowledge, one half of the 
men going into the woods in winter, and the sick often twelve, 
fifteen, and even twenty miles from the pastor. In our winters, 
a Sunday School in the remote districts is often utterly im- 
practicable. How is a little girl to walk three, four, or five 
miles in deep snow, or in a blinding snow-storm, to school ? 
Again, our people are surrounded by sects of every kind, con- 
tinually subdividing, rivalling each other, and keeping up their 
cause by perpetual excitements of every kind." ... "I am 
thankful to say that our Diocesan Church Society which is our 
mainstay, has exhibited signs of undoubted vitality. Our income 
this year (1861), exceeded 1,600Z. which will bear a favourable 
comparison with the results of similar work in other colonies. 
And this is after all only a small part of our contributions. The 
whole of what is done in England by rates, is here raised by 
voluntary subscriptions, or not raised at all. Still, I am far 
from thinking that if you take the whole body collectively we 
do our duty, or anything like it. It is admitted by many very 
intelligent persons, and it is a matter of boast, if not of reproach, 
among dissenters, that they give much more liberally than 
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CliTiTcliinen, according to their means. And in some instances 
it is, I fear, too true. We want sadly that spirit of generons 
self-sacrificing enterprise wMch comes forward of its own accord, 
lays the foundation of a wise and well-considered plan, and 
supplies it with ample means. In our cathedral we have tried 
the system of seats free and open to all, for eight years, and the 
congregation by offertory collections have always supplied the 
means for the maintenance of our necessarily expensive services. 
In fact, I have no doubt that the offertory would provide for 
all the wants of the Church, if it were faithfully and dutifully 
acted on, and a weekly offering given by rich and poor according 
to their ability." . . . "You are aware that here we have no 
Synod. Whenever there shall exist a general desire for the 
formation of such a body among the clergy and laity under my 
charge, I shall be ready to meet their wishes. But at present 
no signs are visible that Synodical action is desired." ..." I 
will close this report by once more gratefully thanking the 
Society for the great liberality which they have so long ex- 
tended to us, with a hope that it may please God to put it into 
the hearts of those among us whom He has blessed with abundant 
means to * sow bountifully, that they may reap also bountifully.* " 

RUPERT'S LAND. 

It seems probable that Sebastian Cabot entered and partly 
surveyed Hudson's Bay in the year 1512. It was re-discovered 
in 1610 by Henry Hudson (an English navigator who was 
endeavouring to find a north-west passage), and together with 
the adjoining strait has been called after his name. Meanwhile 
the French had colonized Canada, and from thence carried on 
an active fur-trade with the Indians inhabiting the countries 
west of Hudson's Bay. But in 1668, Prince Kupert sent a 
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vessel here, which erected Fort Charles on the bank of Rupert's 
Eiver, in James's Bay, and the whole country has since been 
called Rupert's Land in honour of him. 

In 1670, the Hudson's Bay Company, established with the 
express object of procuring furs, was incorporated by Charles II. 
and to them this vast territory was granted. Although the 
company must have realized enormous profits by their fur-trade, 
and employed a large number of people, who were in constant 
intercourse with the native Indians, nothing appears to have 
been done by them for nearly a hundred and fifty years to 
promote the spiritual interests of these persons in some sort 
committed to their charge. 

When Grovemor Semple was sent out in 181 5, he was specially 
requested to report to the company whether any trace was to be 
found of either temple worship or idol, and whether it would be 
practicable to gather the children together for education, and 
for instruction in agriculture or other manual employment. In 
his answer he said, that no place of worship of any sort was to 
be seen, and most feelingly expressed his anxiety for the imme- 
diate erection of a church. 

At last, in 1820, the company sent out the Rev. J. West, as 
chaplain to the settlers at the agricultural settlement which had 
>een formed by the Earl of Selkirk in 1811, on the banks of the 
led River ; Mr. West was also accompanied by a schoolmaster. 

Two years afterwards the Church Missionary Society was 

duced by the representations of two of the directors of the 

idson's Bay Company, to found a mission in their settlement. 

e Rev. D. T. Jones, was accordingly sent out in 1823, and 
ud on his arrival that a church had already been built by the 
•tions of Mr. West. A second church was completed in 
>, and in the same year the mission was greatly strengthened 
le accession of the Rev. W. Cockran, to whom, indeed, it is 
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latgely indebted for its success. He at once set himself to 
reclaim the Indians fix)m their roving and indolent life. He 
taught them agriculture by practical lessons in ploughing, sowing, 
and reaping. When their com had been harvested, he got a 
mill erected, and taught them how to grind it. He taught them 
also how to build houses, and how to thatch the roofs with reeds. 
In short, he was the Oberlin of the settlement ; and in propor- 
tion as he employed the natives in farm-works, he secured the 
attendance of their children in school. Under such zealous and 
judicious management the mission made rapid progress. The 
Eev. Messrs. Cowley, Smithurst, and Hunter, were successively 
added to the missionary body ; and Henry Budd, one of the first 
native boys who had been entrusted to the care of Mr. West, 
was appointed schoolmaster. 

In 1844 the Bishop of Quebec, feeling that if this extensive 
territory did not properly come within the limits of his own 
diocese, it certainly was not in any other, and disregarding all 
considerations of personal convenience, undertook a journey and 
voyage of 2,000 miles to visit it. The journey occupied between 
five and six weeks, and lay, for the most part, through a wild 
country without inhabitants, or peopled only by heathens and 
savages ; with the exception of here and there, one of the Com- 
pany's "Posts" or "Forts," at which the Bishop stopped, and 
collected the few persons who could be brought together for 
prayer and religious instruction ; and these services were thank- 
fully received. The Bishop travelled by canoe along a chain of 
lakes and rivers ending in Lake Winnipeg, into which the Bed 
River flows. The settlement, which extends for fifty miles along 
a strip of land on both sides of the Red River, contained at 
that time a population of 5,143 persons ; 2,345 of whom were 
members of the Church of England, the remainder Roman 
Catholics. The Bishop held frequent services during his short 
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stay, and confirmed altogether 846 persons : he also ordained 
Mr. McAllum deacon, and on the following Sunday, admitted 
him and another deacon to the order of priests. 

In 1849, Letters Patent were issued for the erection of a 
Bishopric in Prince Kupert^s Land, and the Rev. David Ander- 
son was consecrated Bishop in Canterbury Cathedral on the 29th 
May. 

At this time there were only five clergymen, and four churches 
in all this immense diocese. Amongst the Bishop's first acts 
after his arrival was the consecration of the new stone church of 
St. Andrew's and the ordination of the native Catechist Henry 
Budd, who is now ministering to the Indians at Fort Cumber- 
land. 

Hitherto, as we have seen, the missionary cause, we might 
perhaps say the cause of religion itself in Rupert's Land, owed 
almost everything to the Church Missionary Society; but in 
1850, at the Bishop's request, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel granted a sum of 100^. per annum, towards the 
stipend of a clergyman, to be stationed at Assiniboia, and in 
1852 a further sum of 50^. for the same object at the mission of 
York Fort This latter grant has been since increased to 100^. 
and transferred to the assistant minister of the Bishop's own 
church of St. John, at his Lordship's request. 

In the summer of 1852 a disastrous flood caused the temporary 
abandonment of soine of the mission-stations, and did much 
damage throughout the country. 

In 1853 two churches were consecrated by the names of St. 
Paul, and St. John : the latter is intended by the Bishop to be 
used as the cathedral church until the erection of a more suitable 
structure. At the close of that year the Rev. W. Cockran was 
appointed first Archdeacon of Assiniboia, and the Rev. J. Hunter 
Archdeacon of Cumberland, 

G 
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In 1860 the Bishop held a viaitation of all the clergy who 
could be brought together, and in the course of his charge men- 
tioned that the ministrations of the Church were afforded to 
the tribes of the Crees aud Santeux, to a large body of the 
Chippewyans, and a few of the Sioux, and occasionally to the 
Esquimaux. The Norwegians in the eastern district had also 
been provided with the ministrations of the Church. To show 
the prodigious extent of the diocese he says that of two of the 
clergy who were prevented by distance from attending, one was 
stationed at Fort Simpson, 2,500 miles to the north-west, the 
other at Moose, James Bay, 1,200 miles to the east The clergy 
whom the Society assists to maintain are all stationed in the 
Bed Eiver settlement 

In 1861 at the earnest entreaty of the Bishop the Society took 
up the mission of Fort Ellice or Beaver Creek, a station about 
200 miles to the westward of the Assiniboine River and on the 
line of communication of the Saskatchawan and the Eocky 
Mountains. The missionary appointed to minister to both the 
Indians and the English, the Rev. Thomas Cook, being native 
born is equally feuniliar with both languages. 

In 1862 the communication with England was for nine weeks 
altogether suspended, owing to an outbreak of the Sioux Indians 
in the adjoining state of Minnesota, and great fears were enter- 
tained of a general rising of the Indians, which would have been 
most difficult to subdue as the country is so large. The follow- 
ing year was also an anxious time, but this danger now appears 
in some degree to have passed away, at least for the present 

The diocese of Rupert's Land comprises nominally the 
almost boundless territory in the possession of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, which is stated to be no less than 370,000 
square miles in extent The country is for the most part a vaat 
plain, varied by a succession of lakes and rivers, and intersected 
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by the great chain of the Eocky Mountains. Though a great 
_portion of the country is covered with wood, and at several 
places iron and other mineral productions have been discovered, 
its present wealth consists in the fur-bearing animals in which 
it abounds, and which are killed on account of their skins. 
The number of waterfowl is also very great, and fish is abundant 
in the lakes. 

In so large a space there must necessarily be some diversity of 
soil and climate. At the Ked Eiver settlement the soil, which 
is^uvial^ is remarkably fertile,. and a particular farm is men- 
tioned which had borne an abundant crop of wheat for eighteen 
years in succession, without ever having been manured. The 
blessing therefore of plenty is vouchsafed to the natives and 
settlers ; that is, abundance of produce for the satisfying of 
their own wants, but without any market^ or means of export 
They have also horses, cattle, and sheep in fair proportion. 

The population of Eupert's Land is roughly estimated at 
103,000, of whom by tin the largest portion are Esquimaux and 
Indians. There is however a considerable number of Europeans 
among them, probably several thousands^ who are either settled 
in the Company's establishments to receive the furs and forward 
them to the places of embarkation, or who travel through these 
countries for the purpose of collecting them. These travellers 
are commonly French Canadians, and are called voyageurs. There 
is only one principal settlement of Europeans, that on the Eed 
Eiver, which has been already described : but there are numerous 
factories or " posts " connected with the for trade, scattered over 
the whole country, and in five of these there has been a success- 
ful commencement of missionary labour. 

There is one peculiarity, favourable to missionary operations 
in this country, which deserves special notice. Here the 
interests of all the European settlers are closely identified with 

o 2 
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the preservation of the aboriginal race, and with the maintenance 
of friendly intercourse with them, as the revenue of the com- 
pany is derived from the trafl&c in furs with the native Indian 
hunters. To fecilitate the art of reading in the Cree language 
a syllabic system or kind of shorthand, representing syllables 
instead of single letter-sounds, has been extensively and success- 
fully introduced at Moose Fort and other stations where the 
tribes are altogether normal. The usual Koman character is 
employed in the schools. 

In this wide field for missionary enterprise, there is now ^ 
labouring a devoted little band of twenty-one clergymen, with a 
Bishop and two Archdeacons at their head. Of these, two are 
missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(which in 1863 expended dtogether 398^. in this diocese) ; three, 
it is believed, are chaplains of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
the remainder are supported by the Church Missionary Society. 
Besides these there are several schoolmasters and native cate- 
chists : and a native ministry is gradually springing up who 
will, by Grod's help, carry the word of life, and extend our 
branch of His holy Church through this wide and dark land, too 
long given up as it were to the rule of the Prince of Darkness. 

COLUMBIA. 

There is no point in which the Church of our day contrasts 
so favourably with the Church at the time of the Society's incor- 
poration as in the manner of planting itself in a new colony, 
Tor more than a century the settlements of "New England ap- 
pealed to the Mother Church for a Bishop in vain, l^ow a 
colony is scarcely founded before it is formed into a diocese, 
as, for example^ "New Zealand, Adelaide, or Melbourne. Per- 
haps, however, the most remarkable and gratifying illustration 
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of this better and wider system is that of British Columbia, 
which was no sooner proclaimed in 1858 a British colony, than 
it became a diocese of the English Church. 

For the opportunity of acting upon its own principles by 
providing at once for the spiritual wants of this new community, 
the Church will be ever indebted to the singular liberality of 
Miss Burdett Coutts,»who gave 25,000^. for the endowment of 
the Church in this colony, viz : 15,000^. for the Bishopric, and 
10,000Z. for other clergy. Speaking of this munificent gift, 
the Colonial Church Chronicle (vol. xii. p. 445) remarks : — 
" This is the third Bishopric which this lady has endowed. We 
call on all our readers to join with us in thanksgiving to God 
for this great service to the Church, this abundant offering of a 
thankful heart to the Almighty, and in prayer that she who 
thus saws bountifully may reap bountifully, that she may have 
peace of mind, and health of body, and length of days here, 
and that having made to herself friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, and being rich in good works, she may at last 
be received through the merits of her Saviour into everlasting 
habitations." 

The Eev. George Hills, D.D. was appointed first Bishop of 
Columbia, and consecrated in Westminster Abbey, on the 24th 
February, 1859. 

The Society was first connected with this diocese in 1857, by 
the establishment of a mission to the native Indians of Van- 
couver's Island. Since then the number of missionaries has 
been gradually increased, and considerable sums of money have 
been annually granted by the Society. 

The diocese of Columbia comprises the island which Van- 
couver in 1792 first discovered to be separated from the main- 
land of America by a long channel of the sea, and which has 
since been called after his name — the smaller islands called 
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Princess Eoyal Island and Queen Charlotte Island,— and a 
portion of the mainland situated between the Eocky Mountains 
and the Pacific. The length of Vancouver's Island may be 
estimated at 290 miles, and its average breadth at 55, but no 
complete or accurate survey has been made either of this or of 
the other possessions of the Crown on these coasts. Of all 
these possessions Vancouver's Island is the largest, and by &r 
the most important to England, on account of its mineral and 
agricultural wealth, of its proximity to China and the East^ and 
its consequent advantages as an emporium of trade, of its posi- 
tion at the termination of the United States' boundary line, and 
the projected railway across the continent of America. In this 
island is found the only safe harbour between the 49° of north 
latitude and San Francisco, and there have lately been discovered 
most extensive fields of coal, not inferior in quality to the best 
Newcastle, and these are now partially worked by the Hudson's 
Bay Company by Indian labour, and sold at a large profit in 
California. Granite, limestone, and slate of the finest descrip- 
tions, as well as lead and copper of the purest quality, are found. 
Not less bountifully has this beautiful island been endowed 
with agricultural wealth ; it now produces with a more grate- 
ful return, all the farm products of Great Britain, and, as the 
climate is as genial as some parts of France in which the vine 
thrives, there is reason to expect it would flourish here, and 
likewise many fruits and vegetables which have not yet been 
introduced. A great portion of the land in the Southern part 
of the island consists of extensive prairie plains, covered with 
the most luxuriant grass and beautiful wild flowers, and dotted 
with oak, cedar, fir, and maple trees of the finest sort, reminding 
one of our English parks ; it is neither overgrown with brush- 
wood nor so thickly interspersed with large trees as to prevent 
the immediate upturning of the soil by the plough. The view 
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from Cedar Mount * at the back of Fort Victoria is one of tlie 
most commanding and beautiful that can be found anywhere, 
not yielding, it is said, in these respects to the far-famed 
harbour of Kio Janeiro. In the northern extremity of the 
island, at Fort Eupert, the trees attain an immense size ; naval 
officers have declared that the spars made from them are of the 
finest description : they have been already tried in the Royal 
i^^avy and highly approved of. Fish of the greatest variety 
and to an inexhaustible extent, abound in the waters of these 
coasts, especially sturgeon and salmon ; the curing and sale of 
this latter to the people of the Sandwich Islands is a rich source 
of profit ; the whale, both bone and sperm, are also killed. The 
Princess Royal Island and Queen Charlotte's Island are very 
little known, as they have scarcely ever been visited by any 
other than the Hudson* s Bay (company's traders. Gold was 
discovered in the latter island in 1852, but the gold mining 
district is chiefly confined to the mainland and extends along 
some 400 miles from the town of Hope on the lower Fraser 
River to the Quesnel River, a branch of the Fraser in the 
north. Thousands are engaged along this line, in parties vary- 
ing from twelve to 200. Writing in 1860, the Bishop says, 
"The population consists for the most part of emigrants from 
California, a strange mixture of all nations, most difficult to 
reach. A large proportion have been long unused to religious 
opportunities, although amongst them are those who will wel- 
come the minister of Christ. An idea of this mixture may be 
afforded by one instance, that of the town of Douglas, in British 
Columbia. Out of 200, thirty-five only are British subjects. 
The rest are Germans, French, Italians, Africans, Chinese, Spani- 
ards, Mexicans, and Americans. The agricultural settlers at 
present are not numerous. I have visited some. They are 
destitute entirely of the means of grace. The native race in 
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botli, colonies is numerous." (One account estimates the num- 
ber of native Indians at 80,000.) " I have visited various tribes : 
some are more intelligent than others : thei*e is desire of im- 
provement and ambition to be like the whites. There are 
peculiar difficulties in our work here. The population is of 
such a kind as to require men of no ordinary ability and tact." 

There are fourteen clergymen, five of whom are missionaries of 
the Society, which in 1863 expended ^1,175 in this diocese. 
The Bishop was in England in 1864, making a fresh appeal to 
the Church at home for continued support, and he calculated an 
addition of six clergy for the European population, of seven 
clergy and five catechists for the Indians, to be the least force 
requisite, adequately to cope with the present exigencies of the 
diocese. 

The Kev. W. Duncan, a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, has been most zealous and indefatigable in his labours, 
which he commenced in 1856 and carried on for a long time 
single-handed : his sphere of labour is amongst the Chimsyans, 
a tribe settled in the neighbourhood of Fort Simpson and on the 
adjacent islands. 

The shifting nature of the population in this new colony and 
the consequent difficulty which a clergyman finds in dealing 
with them are well shown in the subjoined extract of a letter 
from the Rev. J. Gammage : — " The work of a clergyman in the 
upper towns of British Columbia, in which I include Douglas, 
is essentially of a missionary character, and must continue to be 
so for some time, that is until we have a larger number of per- 
manent settlers, who, being permanent, will probably take some- 
thing more than a passing interest in the place. At present it 
is just the reverse of this. In the parish of Douglas I know of 
but four persons who profess to adopt British Columbia as their 
home. The consequence of this is that nearly everything assumes 
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a veiy temporary and unstable character. An ordinary house 
for instance, is built in a few days, and, as might be expected, 
what is so rapidly and easily constructed is with equal facility 
thrown down. The weight of superincumbent snow has just 
brought six of them to the ground, fortunately without loss of 
life. Aa with the houses so with everything else. That which 
is considered the grand problem to solve is, to make the greatest 
possible amount of money in the shortest possible time, and 
when this is practically solved, to go. This, independently of 
other features, such as the almost total absence of domestic 
influence, makes it exceedingly difficult to advance the cause of 
the Church among the people of this colony. We must for 
some time, therefore, depend upon the pecuniary assistance of 
our friends in England for the prosecution of that great work, 
the building up of Christ's Church in these colonies, which has 
been so earnestly commenced. Many things are, doubtless, very 
discouraging to those labourers in the Lord's vineyard who are 
removed from the influences of settled society, not the least of 
which is the constant flow of population. It is but seldom that 
we can perceive anything like fruit to our labours. Occasion- 
ally, however, an old acquaintance may be recognised at the 
service, and this is sufficient to strengthen our faith in the 
promise, * So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth : it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereunto 
I sent it.' " {Mission Field, vii. 115.) 

A few more extracts will show the progress already made. In 
one of his letters the Bishop says : — " We are, I feel thankful 
to say, early and well on the ground. By God's blessing we 
may lay the foundation of our pure and holy religion with the 
very first people, and establish a lasting claim to love and 
adherence by the promptitude and, we trust, the efficiency with 
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whicli the mother Cliurch will Lave "ministered to the spiritual 
wants of this our youngest colony." The Archdeacon of 
Columbia, the Rev. H. P. Wright, in December, 1863, thus 
writes : — " The more I can grasp the state of things the more 
do I feel the importance of a Bishop heading missionary 
labour in a new colony. Our dear friend has under God done 
already a great work. There is scarcely a single township 
which has not its missionary, clergyman, and parsonage, and 
attention is being turned to education. ... In Victoria there 
are two crowded churches, with services conducted as well as 
those of the best managed parishes at home; and in New 
Westminster we are, thank God, equal to our brethren over the 
water, as regards Church service, choir, and all that is necessary 
for decency and order." And in another letter the Archdeacon 
bears the following gratifying testimony to the rapidity with 
which the diocese is becoming organized under the able and 
energetic administration of its Bishop : — I am rejoiced to say 
that God is blessing the Columbia Mission in a marked way. 
The Church is dominant everywhere, and now its enemies are 
compelled to admit that she has been an immense support to 
these young and growing colonies. Churches, schools, and 
parsonages are rising in all directions, and our clergy, I am 
happy to say, are, as a whole, a very superior body of men, 
labouring zealously for their Master, who is largely blessing 
their work." 
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CHAPTEK VII. 
WORK IN AMERICA {concluded), 

WEST INDIAN DIOCESES. — JAMAICA — NASSAU — BARBADOS — 
ANTIGUA — GUIANA. 

JAMAICA. 

Hitherto our attention has been exclusively fixed on those 
cold and dreary countries of the north which offer so few attrac- 
tions to the mere seeker of amusement or pleasure — where the 
climate alone calls for much patient endurance — and the land- 
scape presents few beauties or varieties of scenery to divert the 
mind, or raise the spirits, depressed and harassed by a long and 
too often a seemingly unprofitable round of ministerial duties. 
But the chief part of our colonial possessions lie in the sunny 
regions of the south, amid the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, 
or in those beautiful islands, in which, as the Bishop of New 
Zealand observes, " it is impossible to think of a residence as an 
act of ministerial self-sacrifice." To these attractive countries 
we now turn, and we shall perhaps see as we proceed that how- 
ever great the variety of scenery or climate may be, the trials of 
a missionary's lot — diffeiing in kind — are in all equally severe, 
and that if these be but encountered in a right spirit, the pecu- 
liar consolations and blessings attendant upon that lot, are 
everywhere bestowed in equal abundance. 

The island of Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, 
and it was here, nine years afterwards, that he was subjected to 
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the accmniilated trials of shipwreck — ^the mutiny of his crew — 
and their repeated but happily unsuccessful attempts to assassi- 
nate him while confined to a bed of sickness. 

The early history of this island presents one long catalogue of 
disasters and misfortunes. It was not formally occupied by the 
Spaniards until the year 1509, after the death of Columbus ; and 
so barbarous was their treatment of the Indians, by whom it 
was then densely peopled, that by the year 1558 the whole 
native population had entirely perished. Little however is 
known of the internal history of Jamaica before the British con- 
quest of it in the time of Cromwell (1655). The first British 
settlers were continually disturbed by the attacks of the Maroon 
population (a large body of Spaniards, who with their negroes 
had taken refuge amongst the mountains) ; and it was not before 
1795 that the last desperate struggle took place, when they were 
removed by Government first to ^ova Scotia, and subsequently 
to Sierra Leone. 

Jamaica became the head-quarters of the buccaneers or pirates 
who infested those seas, and derived enormous wealth from the 
plunder of the Spanish colonies and of their fleets laden with 
the precious metals for Europe. In 1692 the town of Port 
Royal into which the wealth of the buccaneers had been poured, 
and on whose shores their crimes and wickedness had so proudly 
triumphed, was suddenly destroyed by an awful earthquake, by 
which 3,000 persons were instantly engulfed. Three thousand 
more are said to have perished by a dreadful epidemic which 
succeeded. In 1694 an invasion of the French did much 
damage thoughout the island : and shortly afterwards Port 
Eoyal, which had begun to rise again near its previous site, was 
totally annihilated by the blowing up of some gunpowder. The 
present capital of Kingston rose in prosperity as Port Eoyal 
sunk under its repeated misfortunes. 
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For a considerable time after Jamaica came into tlie liands of the 
English the Church appears to have made but slow progress there. 

In 1664 seven parishes were established : at which time there 
was only one church in the island, and five ministers, two of 
whom were Swiss. 

In 1675 we find fifteen parishes, six churches, and four 
clergymen. 

In the first Eeport of the Society (for the year 1704) mention 
is made of a grant of 51, to Jamaica, and the first missionary 
sent by the Society to the West Indies was the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
stationed in the Bahama Islands in 1732. From that time to 
the year 1810 the Society continued to maintain missionaries on 
those islands (which once formed a part of the diocese of Jamaica), 
though the number at one time never exceeded five. 

In 1824 the Eev. Christopher lipscombe was consecrated first 
Bishop of Jamaica, and on his arrival found twenty-one parishes 
with a recttr and curate assigned to each, whose salaries were 
provided by the island legislature. 

The horrors and cruelties of the system of slavery so long 
carried on in our West Indian colonies, are too well known in 
England to require a detailed account here : and it would be 
endless to relate the different insurrections which have disturbed 
the peace of Jamaica, through the oppressions of this abominable 
system, Sufiice it to say, that no fewer than twenty-seven 
distinct and very serious slave rebellions are recorded between 
the years 1678 and 1832. During this last rebellion of 1832, 
200 slaves were killed in the field, and about 500 executed : the 
expense of putting it down (exclusive of the property destroyed 
which was valued at 15,14,583/.) amounted to 161,596/. 

But at length a period was put to this barbarous custom, so 
utterly inconsistent with our profession as a Christian nation, 
and with the boasted enlightenment of the age in which we live. 
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The Emancipation Act came into operation in 1834, and con- 
verted the vast body of negioes, some at once into freemen, and 
the rest into apprentices. Hitherto, although there was an 
immense field of labour for the Society's missionaries among the 
slave population, it had been quite inaccessible : for the educa- 
tion of the negro was carried forward in all these colonies, more 
or less, under every disadvantage, — being the mere property of 
his master, he was instructed, or not, in the blessed truths of 
Christianity^ according to his arbitrary will and pleasure. Now, 
however, a greatly increased desire for religious instruction was 
manifested everywhere by the emancipated negroes, and the 
island clergy were utterly unable to meet these growing demands. 
For this purpose a special sum was raised, called the Negro 
Education Fund, towards which the Society contributed at first 
5,000^. and the Christian Knowledge Society 10,000^. Altogether 
under this head the Society had expended, up to the time of its 
Jubilee in 1851, the sum of 172,000^. 

The day originally fixed for the termination of apprenticeship 
was anticipated by the impatience of the English people, and 
an Act of Parliament was passed which set the slave popidation 
entirely free on the 1st of August, 1834. 

How that first day of August, the day of emancipation, was 
observed in these colonies we may learn from the Bishop of 
Barbados : — " In one day — in one moment — ^was this great 
measure carried into execution. Eight hundred thousand 
human beings lay down at night as slaves, and rose in the 
morning as free as ourselves. It might have been expected 
that^ on such an occasion, there would have been some outbreak 
of public feeling. I was present, but there was no gathering 
that affected the public peace. There was a gathering, but it 
was a gathering of old and young together, in the house of the 
common Father of alL It was my peculiar happiness, on that 
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memorable day, to address a congregation of nearly 4,000 
persons, of whom more than 3,000 were negroes, just emanci- 
pated. And such was the order, such the deep attention and 
perfect silence, that, to use a common expression, you might 
have heard a pin drop. Among this mass of people, of all 
colours, were thousands of my African brethren, joining with 
their European brother, in offering up their prayers and thanks- 
givings to the Father, Eedeemer, and Sanctifier of all. To 
prepare the minds of a mass of persons, so peculiarly situated, 
for a change such as this, was a work requiring the exercise of 
great patience, and altogether of a most arduous nature. And 
it was chiefly owing to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel that that day not only passed in peace, but was dis- 
tinguished for the proper feeling that prevailed, and its perfect 
order." 

On the 4th April, 1843, Bishop Lipscombe died in Jamaica, 
after nineteen years of labour in a tropical climate. Writing 
only a few weeks before his death on the state of his diocese, 
the Bishop says : — " The number of clergy has been increased by 
the ministers sent out by the Church Missionary Society, and 
the appointments which I was enabled to make in consequence 
of the liberal grants made to this diocese by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to whose invaluable assistance, as 
well in this respect as in the erection of <5hurches and schools, 
and the aid given to clergymen coming out from England, 
this diocese owes, under the divine blessing, much of its 
present prosperity. Early in 1840 the colonial legislature 
doubled the number of island curacies, and at the same time 
increased the stipends : this measure has been productive of the 
greatest advantage. Since my first arrival in Jamaica twenty- 
three churches have been consecrated, and ten others are nearly 
completed." 
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The Eight Eev. Aubrey G. Spencer, who had been four years 
Bishop of Newfoundland, was translated to the vacant see of 
Jamaica. 

In 1846 after ten years of most important assistance to the 
cause of religious education in the West Indies, the grants of 
the Society for school purposes were gradually withdrawn. 

In 1853 Bishop's College was established for the training of 
missionary and colonial clergymen: and for this purpose the 
Bishop voluntarily surrendered his own residence for the term 
of his incumbency of the see, and removed to a smaU cottage 
in the vicinity. 

In the course of his last Visitation in 1854, the Bishop re- 
lates that he has "seen all but one of 112 clergymen employed 
in 104 churches in the diocese, has confirmed 8,376 persons, 
consecrated twelve churches and burial-grounds, held three or- 
dinations, and preached between seventy and eighty sermons, 
besides addressing the congregations and candidates for confir- 
mation on several occasions, and examining the pupils in many 
of the schools." 

After upwards of thirty years' labour in two widely different 
dioceses of the Colonial Church, Bishop Spencer felt himself 
constrained by the state of his health to withdraw from the 
active administration of his see, and a coadjutor, the Right Rev. 
Reginald Courtenay, was consecrated Bishop of Kingston, on 
the 24th of March, 1856. ' 

In 1850 the Society granted allowances of 50^. annually, for 
each of the MissiouB of Manchioneal, Porus, aud Bluefields, to 
enable the Bishop to claim the assistance offered by the Govern- 
ment, and to resume the services of the Church in these im- 
portant places. 

In 1861, at the earnest request of the Bishop, the Society 
promised an annual grant of 200^. towards the maintenance of 
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two missionaries in the northern part of British Honduras, for 
a native population of from 55,000 to 60,000. 

With these exceptions the work of the Society in the "West 
Indies has been gradually diminishing since the emancipation 
of the negroes, the dioceses having become settled Churches 
with their regular organization, dependent for their support 
on the liberality of the Colonial Government, and other local 
sources. 

In 1861 the Bahama Islands were separated from the diocese 
of Jamaica, and formed into a distinct diocese, which takes 
its name from Nassau, the capital city of the island of New 
Providence. 

The diocese of Jamaica contains an area of 74,734 square 
miles, and a population of 450,000. A small territory on the 
mainland of America, called British Honduras or Balize, is in- 
cluded in this diocese. 

Jamaica is subdivided into four Archdeaconries, and the 
number of clergy has now increased to 101, of whom seven 
are missionaries of the Society, which in 1863 expended 400Z. 
in this diocese. There is a very extensive National School 
establishment, numbering in 1838 as many as 16,224 pupils, 
and a Diocesan Church Society has also been formed, which 
greatly promotes the spiritual weKare of this diocese. There 
are eighty-eight churches, and it is stated that out of the 
135,000 members of our Church, 20,000 are communicants. 

In 1863 and 1864 the reports from this diocese speak of 
adverse seasons and failure of crops, causing much distress and 
sickness and a great mortality, with a feeling of general dis- 
couragement and depression ; in consequence of which the usual 
oflferings for Church or charitable purposes had almost failed, 
and collections had to be postponed. But even under circum- 
stances 80 adverse, evidences of zeal and liberality were not 
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wanting ; tlie mission of Keynsham, besides raising large sums 
for local purposes, sent the Jamaica Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society no less than 127^. 10«. for the Pongas Mission, 
and from another mission, that of Bluefields, is reported a col- 
lection of above 9^. for the relief of the distressed operatives in 
Lancashire. 

Thus it is evident that the Church is making gradual progress 
throughout the diocese, and it is hoped that the zeal and ability 
of its members will, through God's blessing, be so increased as 
to render them ere long independent of even the limited assist- 
ance which the Society now affords. 

NASSAU. 

It has been abeady mentioned that the Bahama, Turks, and 
Caicos Islands were in 1861 divided from the see of Jamaica, 
and formed into the separate diocese of Nassau. The Yen. 
Archdeacon Caulfeild was consecrated first Bishop on the 7th 
of November, in that year, but after an interval of only a few 
months, the sad tidings of his death, from an attack of yellow 
fever, reached England, 

Some time elapsed before his successor was appointed, but 
at length the Eight Eev. A, E. P. Venables was consecrated at 
Lambeth on the 30th of November, 1863. 

In the account of Jamaica it has been stated that the first 
missionary ever sent to the West Indies by the Society (the 
Eev. Mr. Smith) was stationed at the Bahama Islands in 1732 ; 
^d from that time the Society has continued to maintain mis- 
sionaries on these islands, though the number has never at any 
time exceeded five. 

The diocese of Nassau consists of the Bahamas, Turks, and 
Caicos Islands, They are computed to be about 500 in number, 
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and foi*m a chain or group of coral reefs, about 600 miles in 
length, extending from the north-east portion of Cuba to the 
coast of Florida. Many of these islands are very small, mere 
uninhabited rocks and shoals ; but there are twelve of consider- 
able size, over which, with many of the smaller, the population 
is spread. There is a vast extent of sea-coast, as several of the 
large and most thickly inhabited are of a peculiar formation, 
consisting of a ridge of hills running through the length of the 
island, in some instances one hundred miles, while the average 
breadth does not exceed three. The great Bahama Bank is a 
vast shoal, and runs for 400 miles parallel with the coast of 
Florida, from thence extending along a portion of the north 
coast of Cuba,, and separated from Florida by the channel 
through which the Gulf Stream passes into the Atlantic. From 
the Bimini islands, the most western of the Bahama group, the 
width of this channel is not more than forty miles. AU vessels 
bound to the GuK of Mexico, or the northern part of Cuba, 
must pass this dangerous bank, either by the north route be- 
tween the Bahamas and Florida, or the south route, between 
the islands and the coast of Cuba. In both cases the navigation 
is intricate and dangerous, and numbers of vessels are annually 
lost on the great bank. 

The chief town is ^N'assau, situated on the north shore of the 
island of New Providence, which derives its importance from 
the safety and excellence of its harbour, and it has always 
been, both under the Spanish and English, the seat of govern- 
ment. The climate is very fine, and during the winter months 
is unsurpassed by any in the world for its salubrity, the veiy 
breathing of the clear, pure air being a source of enjoyment. 
The island has latterly become the resort of numbers of invalids 
from America^ who find its mild and equable temperature during 
the winter months most beneficial to all diseases of the lungs 
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and throat. When the benefit of this climate is sought in time, 
before the terrible disease of consumption has made too great 
a progress, a certain and speedy recovery may in all cases be 
anticipated. 

The whole of the original population of these islands, repre- 
sented as very numerous when discovered by Columbus, has 
totally disappeared, aU having perished under the Spanish rule, 
and it is now succeeded by Europeans and the white descend- 
ants of former settlers, with the negroes, consisting of the 
emancipated slaves, their children, and grandchildren, and the 
Africans liberated from slave ships. The total number is esti- 
mated at 38,700. 
" The diocese is now divided into fifteen parishes, many of 
them of great extent^ and requiring continual and arduous labour 
on the part of the clergyman to discharge even the ordinary 
duties of his office, the population being scattered along the 
shore, often in separate islands, with wide and dangerous chan- 
nels between them. The island of 'New Providence contains 
three parishes, with six churches, four being in the chief parish, 
but in all the other islands (with the exception of Turks and 
Salt Bay, the parishes of St. Thomas, and St. George), the 
number of clergy is altogether inadequate to the work. There 
are five missionaries in this diocese, in connexion with the 
Society, and only two of these are in charge of single parishes 
— one (the incumbent of St. Patrick's, island of Eleuthera) whose 
parish is over eighty miles in length, and contains three churches 
and a school-house, in which divine service is celebrated ; the 
other (the incumbent of St. Stephen and St Peter), whose 
parish of St. Philip Magna, consists of an island of forty miles 
by twenty, with two considerable outlying islands, one ninety 
miles from the residence of the missionary. Another missionary 
of the Society has three of the largest islands under his charge ; 
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one, Andros, 120 miles in length, and in some places forty in 
breadth; another, Abaco, eighty miles long, and the Grand 
•Bahama, sixty miles, each of them from eight to fifteen miles 
in breadth; and two important groups of small islands, the 
Berry and Bimini Islands ; and in these parishes there are 
seven churches. The incumbent of St. Christopher, St. David, 
and San Salvador, has three churches and two school-houses 
open for di\ine service, and in these parishes there are six 
large and important islands, extending nearly 200 miles from 
north to south, and having forty-one stations to be visited by 
the missionary; and there are large districts in this charge 
totally destitute of the means of grace. The fifth missionary 
of the Society, the incumbent of St. Paul's and St. Andrew's, 
has two large islands with several smaller, many very difficult 
to visit ; and the charge of either of these parishes would afford 
ample occupation to any clergyman. One of them, that of St. 
Andrew's, consists of Great and Little Exuma, with numerous 
small islands, containing above 1,800 souls, and some of the 
leading inhabitants proposed to build a church if a clergyman 
could be provided for them. They are comparatively poor ; the 
salt ponds on Little Exuma, once the source of considerable 
wealth, having been abandoned by the company that worked 
them, so that the proposal to build a church shows much 
anxiety for spiritual instruction. The important parish of St. 
John, Henbar Island, is situated on the north portion of the 
island of Eleuthera, and contains four churches ; but this is 
not the residence of a missionary of the Society. The group 
of the Turks and Caicos Islands consists at present of two 
parishes, but provision has been made for the separation of the 
Caicos Islands from St. George, and it is hoped that a clergy- 
man may soon be appointed to this extensive group, containing 
a scattered and fluctuating population. It is of very great im- 
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portance to the cause of true religion, tHat the number of the 
clergy should be increased. The people are willing to receive 
instruction in divine things, and it will easily be perceived from 
the extent of the parishes placed under the charge of indi- 
viduals, that a very large proportion of the people must for 
very long periods be left destitute of the ordinary means of grace. 

The Wesleyan Methodists form a large and influential body in 
the north islands, and possess several chapels. The Baptists also 
possess several chapels through the different islands, but the 
generality of their teachers have been very imperfectly educated. 

The social and religious state of these islands deserves the 
attention and prayerful regard of the Church at home. In con- 
sequence of the Act of Emancipation the value of all landed 
property was greatly diminished, and in many cases estates once 
highly cultivated have been abandoned and are now overgrown 
with forest, and the possessors, formerly men of wealth and 
influence, reduced to poverty. The exports of sugar, cotton, &c. 
have ceased, and the people are not able (even when willing) to 
assist in supporting among them ministers of the Church. They 
are now in a transition state passing from former slavery to (it is 
to be hoped) a future of industry and prosperity. The success ol 
the measure of emancipation was greatly retarded by the admis- 
sion into England of slave-grown sugar on the same terms as that 
produced by free labour. The slave-owner can command labour, 
whereas he who must hire labourers, finds in some localities an 
absolute impossibility of obtaining hands to perform the labour 
required. Experience has shown that it was a vain expectation 
to suppose that the emancipated negro, who had been compelled 
by force to accomplish daily his stated task, would prove an 
active and laborious servant when the compelling power was 
removed, or that he would voluntarily labour more than was 
necessary for bis comfort and sustenance, and if not afforded 
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education and religions^ instruction, the day must be far distant 
when the emancipated negroes and their children can become as 
industrious and hard-working as the peasant at home. Indeed 
without instruction this can never be reasonably expected. That 
emancipation was a great boon, and attended with unspeakable 
blessings to all the negro population, is a fact that admits of no 
question. The condition of the free negro with that of the slave 
cannot for a moment bear comparison. This diocese affords an 
example of this. "We have there a people, once slaves, now 
forming a peaceable and orderly community, anxious to receive 
both religious and secular instruction, among whom crime in 
any high degree is rare, and among whom poverty is almost un- 
known.^ 

A clear idea of the difficulty of a clergyman's work here is 
conveyed in the following report of one of the missionaries of the 
Society : — " The character of the work here is a peculiar one. 
Broken up into little islands as the Bahama group is, with wide 
passages between, through which the great Atlantic rolls, with 
very poor communications from island to island, with a widely 
scattered population, and with few labourers, clerical or lay, in 
the vineyard, it is no little difficulty to itinerate among them : 
with an extensive district but few visits can be made annually, 
and these so far between, that the missionary work seems, at 
times, to be lost labour. Our visits firom one island to another, 
and from one station to another, preaching and baptizing the 
childreii, is something like a shepherd setting his mark upon his 
sheep and then letting them go in the wilderness. Yet, not- 
withstanding the difficulties attending the work, I believe that 
some good is being done." 

^ This interesting account of the Diocese of Nassau is taken from the 
Mission Field, vol. vii. p. 28. 
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BARBADOS. 

Barbados is the most ancient of all the British colonies, the 
crew of an English ship having taken possession of it in the 
year 1605, in the name of James 1. By him it was granted to 
Lord Ley, who sent out a body of settlers in 1625 ; but in 1627 
the Earl of Carlisle obtained from Charles 1. a grant of all the 
Caribbee Islands, including Barbados, which proved a fruitful 
source of dissension and misery to this island for many years. 

From 164r to 1650, Philip Bell, a person of great zeal, up- 
rightness and wisdom, was governor. In his time the island was" 
divided into eleven parishes, and a church and clergyman pro- 
vided for each. In the unhappy reign of Charles 1. many of the 
royalists took refuge here, and amassed large fortunes ; but it 
was afterwards selected by Cromwell as a place of punishment 
for his Irish and English captives, who were sold for slaves.. At 
this time the state of religion in Barbados was very deplorable, 
and the slaves were treated with great cruelty. 

The connexion of the Society with Barbados commenced in 
1710, when it became trustee, under the will of General Cod- 
rington, for two estates in this island bequeathed by him for the 
purpose of " maintaining professors and scholars " with the ulti- 
mate view of " doing good to men's souls." In discharge of this 
trust the Eev. Joseph Holt was sent out as chaplain and catechist 
in 1712. A college was built and opened (at first as a grammar- 
school) in 1743. Being nearly destroyed by a hurricane in 1780, 
its operation was suspended for nine years. Indeed at this time 
there was extreme danger of the property being utterly ruined 
and the trust becoming bankrupt. By the judicious management 
of Mr. Braithwaite, a settler on the island, who rented the 
estates, and most liberally devoted the whole of the profits to the 
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restoration of the property, the affairs of Codrington College (of 
which he may justly be regarded as the second founder) were 
again placed in a situation not only of security, but of greatly 
increased efficiency. The College having been rebuilt, was used 
as a grammar school for many years. But at length it was 
determined, as the increased funds allowed it, to make it a place 
of higher education. Accordingly, in 1830, having been much 
enlarged, it was opened for the reception of students of a more 
advanced age, with scholarships and exhibitions which are free 
without restriction to the youth of all the islands. Since that 
event more than a hundred of its students have been ordained 
in the West Indian ChurcL Besides the College which contains 
twenty students, there is a self-supporting grammar school with 
fifty-nine pupils, and primary schools in which 600 children of 
the labourers on the estate are receiving education. 

On the 25th July, 1824, the Kev. W. H. Coleridge was con- 
secrated Bishop of Barbados, and on his arrival in his diocese 
was received by the coloured population with expressions of 
passionate rejoicing. 

In 1831, tha Society granted 2,000^^. towards the restoration 
of the churches which had been thrown down or injured by the 
fearful hurricane which had visited these islands. 

For some years previously to the general emancipation of 
1834, and without any reference to the measures of Government, 
the attention of the Society was directed to the gradual prepara- 
tion of the negroes for enfranchisement on the Codrington estate. 
Allotments of land were given to the most deserving of them, 
on condition that they should provide for themselves and families 
out of the produce of the allotment, and labour on the estate 
during four days in each week, by way of rent for the land. 
This was in fact an anticipation of the system of apprenticeship 
subsequently adopted by the Government ; but the terms were 
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more favourable to the negroes than those which were settled by 
Parliament. 

In 1842, after eighteen years of unwearied devotion to his 
episcopal duties, Bishop Coleridge found his health seriously 
' failing, and resigned his arduous charge. His activity may be 
judged of from the fact that during his episcopacy, in the single 
Archdeaconry of Barbados, the number of clergy had increased 
from twenty-four to fifty ; of churches and chapels, from twenty- 
two to eighty-one ; of schools, from twelve to 196 ; and of 
scholars, from 500 to upwards of 13,000. Friendly societies 
had been formed to the number of fifty-seven, consisting of more 
than 7,500 members ; while other religious and charitable insti- 
tutions had either been called into being, or multiplied under 
his care. 

It was also by the advice of Bishop Coleridge that his large 
diocese was broken up into three, and he had the satisfaction of 
TiimseK assisting in the consecration of his three Archdeacons, 
Thomas Parry for Barbados, Daniel Gateward Davis for Antigua, 
and William Piercy Austin for Guiana, on the 14th August, 
1842. 

The missionary spirit of this diocese, encouraged and supported 
by the fostering care of the Society, has exerted itself in a 
deeply interesting work, namely, sending a mission direct from 
the West Indian islands to the western coast of Africa. Barbados 
is the most easterly of all these islands, and the noble institution 
of Codrington College is placed upon the most easterly side of 
the island. The eye, therefore, looks from it far away over the 
waves of the Atlantic, towards the shore of Africa, so many of 
whose sons and their descendants are now inhabitants of these 
western isles. It seems to be the spot then from which should 
first be heard, as it were, the cry of their distant brethren, 
" Come over and help us," from which also that cry should be 
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answered, and a band of labourers go forth, under whose agency, 
with the blessing of Almighty God "the Morians' land shall 
soon'' we trust "stretch out her hands unto God." In the 
words of the Kev. E. Kawle, the principal of Codrington College, 
to whose Christian earnestness and ability this movement has 
under God, been so greatly indebted : " We wish to leaven the 
West Indian dioceses with missionary feeling. We wish to make 
it a part of every one's religion — ^in a population derived mainly 
from Africa, and when not so derived, deeply indebted to Africa, 
by wrongs inflicted and benefits obtained — ^to help in Africa's 
conversion. A great reaction is to be stirred up, opposite in 
direction as in character to the traffic by which these colonies 
were peopled, sending back to Africa as missionaries the descen- 
dants of those who were brought over here as slaves." 

" The plan proposed is to form a well-chosen and large mission, 
with a variety of trades and handicrafts in it — effective school- 
masters, medical practitioners, mercantile clerks, carpenters, joiners, 
blacksmiths, and other mechanics, every one of them qualified 
to take his part in communicating both religious and industrial 
habits to the natives. The whole to be under the superinten- 
dence of able white clergy, the 'rank and file' being negroes, the 
officers Europeans." 

In pursuance of this plan, on the 16th of June, 1851, the 
day of the Society's jubilee, the "West Indian Church Society 
for the Furtherance of the Gospel in Western Africa" was 
founded in Barbados. England, too, assisted in this great 
work. Out of the Jubilee Fund the Society set apart 1,000^^. 
in aid of the mission, and made a further grant of 100^^. per 
annum for five years towards the training of students especially 
for this purpose. In 1852, also, the students (present and 
former) of Wells Theological College, desiring to show their 
sense of the benefits which they have enjoyed from the instruc- 
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tion and pastoral superintendence of the Principal, the Rev. J. 
H. Pinder (formeriy for many years Chaplain and Principal of 
Codrington College), subscribed more than 100^. yearly, for a 
certain number of years, in order to provide for a time, and in 
part to endow permanently two scholarships, bearing Mr. 
Pinder's name, of the value of 60L each, in the African depart- 
ment of Codrington College. A mission house was accordingly 
opened, and in 1855 the first missionary, the Rev. H. J. Leacock, 
went out to Western Africa, under the episcopal superintendence 
of the Bishop of Sierra Leone, and accompanied by Mr. J. H. A 
Duporte, a young man of African extraction, from this house. 

The district in which they idtimately determined to settle 
themselves was the Pongas country, about 180 miles to the 
north of Sierra Leone, and the subsequent history of this noble 
undertaking with all its vicissitudes, and all the encouragements 
which have been from time to time vouchsafed to it, will best 
be told in the account of the progress of the Church in Africa. 

The Windward Islands (so called as lying in the eye of the 
trade-winds) now constitute the entire diocese of Barbados. 
The chief of these besides Barbados, are Trinidad, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Tobago : and though only com- 
prising an area of 3,170 square miles altogether, they contain a 
population of 321,000. The total number of clergy is eighty- 
eight, of whom four are missionaries of the Society. 

The number of churches and chapels is 100. Nearly the 
whole population of St. Lucia, and two-thirds of that of Grenada, 
consists of French Roman Catholics. In Trinidad also the 
majority of the population is Romanist, but there are more 
than 22,000 heathen immigrants from Africa, China, and India, 
who are brought over to labour in the cane-fields. To meet the 
spiritual wants of these thousands of heathen immigrants, the 
Bishop has established a Trinidad Missionary Association, and 
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the Society to show its sympathy and goodwill in 1862 promised 
an annual grant of lOOZ. to its funds. 

With the exception of this grant the Society can no longer 
claim any direct share in the work of the Church in Barbados, 
with which it is now connected, mainly as trustee of the estates 
of Codrington College ; but it may not unreasonably connect 
whatever of growth and progress now appears, with its exertions 
in behalf of the population of the West Indies in years gone by. 

And of the general labours of the Society, and the effects they 
have already produced in this as well as the other West Indian 
dioceses, some idea may be formed from the following observa- 
tions of the present Bishop : — " So far as the West Indian 
Church is concerned, it would be almost impossible to overrate 
the value of the assistance received from this excellent Society, 
either as to its amount, or as to the spirit in which it has been 
given, since the time, at which it came forward, on the abolition 
of slavery in 1834, to assist us in providing churches, schools, 
and clergy in number suifficient for the newly emancipated 
population, already under partial instruction, but then needing 
more than ever the guiding, and correcting, and ameliorating 
influences of true religion. The actual sum expended by the 
Society in these objects, during the period alluded to, was con- 
siderable — ^more than 150,000Z. and as regards my own diocese 
in particular, I might enlarge on many interesting particulars 
connected with the liberality, yet prudent economy also, of the 
Society's grants — their freedom from party influence in the 
selection of individuals for their missionaries, their consistent 
regard to the constitution of our Church, as reformed yet 
apostolic, and the entire absence of aU assumption to themselves 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, so as not to embarrass the Churches 
abroad, but to strengthen them for their arduous work. This I 
might do : but, even then, I should not give you any adequate 
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idea of tlie Society's usefulness, if I did not advert to the effect 
produced, by the course which it has universally adopted, of so 
giving its assistance in connexion with local efforts, as to call 
forth hy its aid — munificent as that aid has been — an expendi- 
ture by the colonists, both of money, and interest, and exertion, 
exceeding, for the most part, in a manifold degree, that of the 
Society itself. Thus it has given 200Z. towards a church, which 
has cost 2,000^^., yet which, but for the Society's donation, would 
never have been attempted : or by the partial support of a 
missionary for a few years, it has led to the permanent endow- 
ment of a parish — and that, not in one case, but in many : so 
that, in some of the West Indian islands, we are beginning no 
longer to require the Society's aid, but, instead, thankfully to 
contribute our mite towards the extension, to less favoured 
lands, of the same blessings of which we ourselves have, through 
the Society's bounty, been made so largely to partake." 



ANTIGUA. 

Like most of the other West Indian Islands, Antigua was 
discovered by Columbus; but the first settlement on it was 
made by a few English families in 1 632. In 1 662 it was granted 
to Lord Willoughby, and very soon after was attacked and 
ravaged by a French force. Being restored to England by the 
Treaty of Breda, it was again settled by Colonel Codrington 
(father of General Christopher Codrington) and became the 
residence of himself and all succeeding governors of the Leeward 
Islands. 

In 1681 Antigua was divided into five parishes; a church 
was erected in each, and provision made for their support by 
the Legislature. 
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In the first Eeport of the Society (for 1704) mention is made 
of a grant of 201, to the clergy of this island. 

To the honour of the people of Antigua, it should be recorded 
that after having been long distinguished for their endeavours 
to mitigate the horrors of slavery, and to extend the blessings 
of religion among their coloured dependents, they were the first 
to pass an Act for the emancipation of the slaves, six months 
before the Emancipation Act was passed in England, and with- 
out any of the provisions of the British Act of Parliament for 
a previous season of apprenticeship. 

Antigua was included in the Bishopric of Barbados on its 
first erection in 1824. But on the resignation of Bishop 
Coleridge, in 1842, the Leeward and Virgin Isles were formed 
into a separate diocese and the Eev. D. G. Davis, who had for some 
time been Archdeacon, was then consecrated Bishop of Antigua. 

In 1843, the islands of Antigua, Montserrat, and Nevis, were 
visited by a terrific earthquake, by which the cathedral and 
almost all the churches and chapels were either wholly thrown 
down, or rendered unfit for use. These severe losses were by 
degrees repaired, and a new cathedral was consecrated in 1848 ; 
almost immediately after which several churches in Antigua and 
St Christopher's were thrown down and much damaged by a 
hunicane, the cathedral fortunately escaping. . 

Writing at the close of 1849, the Bishop observes, — " I regret 
to say the sad depression of agricultural and commercial interests 
in these colonies, acts detrimentally in various ways, in the 
restoration of ecclesiastical buildings, and in the support of our 
schools, — to the cause of religion and the Church. But we strive 
to do our best under all circumstances." 

In 1857, the diocese was deprived of its venerable and beloved 
Bishop, who died in England on the 25th of October, in his 
seventieth year. 
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He was succeeded by tlie Eight Eev. Stephen J. Rigaud, who 
after a brief Episcopate (which was yet long enough to endear 
him greatly to the people) fell a victim to yellow fever after six 
days' illness, and died May 16th, 1859. 

On Ascension Day, 1860, the Rev. W. W. Jackson, D.D. 
formerly a student of Codrington College' and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Barbados, was consecrated Bishop of Antigua. 

In 1861, in consequence of the urgent representations of the 
Bishop of the large amount of spiritual need in the islands of 
Virgin Gorda, Anguilla, and Montserrat, the Society promised 
grants to the amount of 225Z. towards the maintenance of mis- 
sionaries there. And in this same year a Church Society was 
formed to call forth local efforts in this diocese. 

The diocese of Antigua is perhaps the smallest in extent of 
all our colonial dioceses, as it contains only 751 square miles; 
but the population is large, amounting to 112,520 persons. The 
Leeward Isles under British government, besides Antigua, are 
Dominica, Barbuda, Montserrat, Nevis, St. '^Christopher's, and 
AnguiUa. Many of the West Indian islands are very beautiful, 
though, of course, varying much both in the character of their 
beauty, and the healthiness of their climate. 

Antigua abounds with green pastures and grassy downs, and 
the houses of the planters embosomed in trees have more the 
appearance of country mansions in England, than almost any 
others in the West Indies. There is however a great deficiency 
of fresh water in this island, which does not contain a single 
river. St. John's, the capital, contains the beautiful new cathe- 
dral, which was built at a cost of 35,000Z. to the inhabitants. 
Dominica is very rugged and mountainous, but it is well watered, 
and especially famous for its coffee. Of its 20,000 inhabitants, 
only 700 belong to the Church of England; some 16,000 are 
really or nominally Roman Catholics, there are ^Iso many 
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Wealeyans ; the preponderance of Eoman Catholics is to be ac- 
counted for from this having been so long a French island — it 
was only ceded by France to England in 1763. Some twenty 
years ago the aboriginal Caribs numbered about 2,000 in this 
island, now they do not exceed 400. They live in' villages of 
their own in the interior of the country and consequently among 
the hills ; the occupation of the men is still the chase, as of old, 
and they are but little given to agricidtural pursuits. Nature 
provides them with abundance of food, so there they live up in 
the hills over which their forefathers once reigned a free and 
manly race — sadly degraded savages. It is a miserable thing to 
think of a whole people passing away from the face of the earth, 
as these will do in a generation or two, unless something can be 
done to redeem them in temporal matters. And what affords 
so good a hope as making known to them the great offers of 
spiritual redemption 1 Barbuda is the only one of the West 
Indian islands which has a proprietary government, being the 
exclusive property of the Codrington family, and held by them 
under the Crown of England. It is fertile and healthy, and the 
air so pure and mild that invalids from other islands resort to it 
for the benefit of their healtL Montserrat, called from its delicious 
climate the Montpellier of the West, is very mountainous, but 
tjie mountains are richly clothed to the very summit with lofty 
woods and profuse tropical vegetation. Nevis is mountainous, 
but highly cultivated, and enlivened with many old planters' 
houses of superior style, and churches peeping out in the most 
picturesque situations imaginable, while a complete forest of 
evergreen trees grows like a ruff round the neck of the high 
land where cultivation ceases. Columbus is said to have been 
so delighted with the beauty ot St Christopher's (or St. Kitt's as 
it is commonly called) that he gave it his own name. Anguilla 
derives its name from its long twisted snake-like form. It is a 

I 
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poor miserable island, with a sandy, unproductive soil, and in 
the centre 6f it is a large salt lake yielding annually 3,000,000 
bushels of salt The climate however is very healthy.^ 

The Virgin Islands are a group of about a hundred islands, 
islets, and rocks, of which only about twenty-five are inhabited. 
Those in the possession of Great Britain are about fifty in number, 
but most of them are small, comprising in all a surface of about 
ninety square miles — ^less than half the size of Eutlandshire. 
The islands of St. Croix and St. Thoinas belong now to Denmark, 
but the king has placed the English Church in these islands 
under the care of the Bishop of Antigua. 

There are only thirty clergymen in this diocese, two of these 
being missionaries of the Society. This appears a small number 
for so large a population, but these islands have suffered a great 
deal from the natural visitations of earthquakes and hurricanes, 
and also from the same outward attacks and internal disturb- 
ances to which all the "West Indian Islands have, more or less, 
been subjected, and which have been already described in the 
accounts of Jamaica and Barbados. 

And writing in 1862, the Bishop describes the colony as 
having " recently suffered much distress, both commercial and 
agricultural — the former consequent principally on the block- 
ade of the southern states of America, with which so much of 
the trade of the islands was carried on ; the latter on the low 
prices to which West India produce has for some time been 
reduced." 

But there seems reason to hope that the people of Antigua 
are exerting themselves actively and successfully in the cause 
of religion. Of their past exertions we may find a pleasing 
proof in the following interesting (and instructive) account of 
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the building of All Saints* Cliurcli in the Danish island of St. 
Thomas. 

" Self-denying and unfailing were the efforts made, for a con- 
siderable period, to raise means for its erection. In 1847 the 
congregation united in laying by each a sum, not less than a 
halfpenny, and not exceeding a shilling, a week. In this way, 
in a year's time, about 4:501. was collected. A general appeal 
was then made throughout the island, which brought about 
1,000^^. more. With this, added to the former sum, the building 
was commenced, and the following is the account, given by an 
eyewitness, of the progress and completion of the good work. 
<One of our vestrymen, a gentleman of taste, undertook the super- 
intendence of the building, and gave very material assistance 
throughout its progress. The stone was furnished at a cheap 
rate by another gentleman, who was happily building near us at 
the time. It was brought down from the quarry, upon the heads 
and shoulders of our own people, who to the number of three or 
four hundred worked during the moonlight of the fine months. 
The masons and carpenters gave up, as a donation, a certain 
proportion of their weekly wages, while the wom^i added their 
mite in carrying stone and mortar. The planters also from the 
country sent in gratuitously whatever stock was necessary for 
the purposes of carting. On November 21st, 1848, the church 
was finished, and set apart to the service of God by the Bishop 
of Antigua.* " 

GUIANA. 

Guiana is the name given to tlie north-east part of South 
America, extending for nearly 1,000 miles between the mouths 
of the Orinoco and Amazon, being formed, in fact, by the deltas 
of these two inighty rivers. 

I 2 
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This country was discovered towards tlie end of the fifteenth 
century by the Spanish adventurer, Vincent Pinzon ; but it 
was first colonized by the Dutch in 1590. About the same 
time several unsuccessful attempts were made by English ad- 
venturers to settle a colony in Guiana. In 1617 Sir Walter 
Ealeigh made a last expedition hither, but his enterprise was 
baffled at every point, his son was slain, and he himself worn 
down with paiu and sickness. He returned to his prison in 
England, and thence, under the sentence passed so many years 
before, he was led to the scaffold. 

In 1633 the French took possession of that part now called 
Cayenne or French Guiana. In 1634 a colony of English 
settled on the banks of the Berbice, and in Surinam or Dutch 
Guiana : but in 1664 these settlements were surrendered to the 
Dutch, and remained in their hands till the late war, when they 
were recaptured , by the English, and the present boundaries were 
fixed by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. In 1831 the three dis- 
tinct colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, into which 
the British territory had been divided, were all united under 
one govemmeii,t, and form now the Province of British Guiana. 

This province is considerably larger than Great Britain and 
Ireland, comprising an area of 100,000 square miles : but the 
population, estimated at 172,907, is very scanty as compared 
with this extent of country. It is only a narrow strip of land 
along the coast that is cultivated at all, or thickly inhabited. 
This is laid out in plantations of sugar, coffee, plantains, &c. 
which are produced abundantly by the rich soil and tropical 
climate. ^ The wide interior is still to a great extent unexplored 
and unoccupied, except by a thinly-scattered native population. 

George Town, the capital, lies on the eastern bank at the 
mouth of the lliver Demerara. Its streets are wide, and tra- 
versed by canals. The houses, which are of wood, are painted. 
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and have verandahs ; and surrounded as they are by gardens, 
planted with the stately cocoa-nut and cabbage -pahn, they pre- 
sent a lively appearance. In the streets may be seen a strange 
mixture of the various people and tribes who compose the 
population of Guiana— English and Portuguese emigrants and 
settlers, Hindoos, Negroes (by far the largest class), and mem- 
bers of the numerous different tribes of Indians from the 
interior. 

It is among these different races that the missionary work of 
the Church in this diocese has to be carried on. We will here 
state a few facts in reference to the present circumstances of 
each of the three branches into which the heathen population 
divides itselfl 

The Negroes were formerly slaves, brought mostly from Africa. 
By the Act of Emancipation in 1834 they became apprenticed 
labourers, and on the 1st August, 1838, they were set completely 
free. Great pains were taken at this time to provide them with 
religious instruction. By the care of Bishop Coleridge, under 
whose spiritual charge Guiana was at first placed, parishes were 
formed, churches, chapels, and schools were built along the line 
of coast, and zealous ministers were set to labour among thenL 
Several causes however have combined to hinder the work of 
religious instruction from advancing among the negro population 
so rapidly as could have been desired. 

The Hindoos or Coolies, many thousands of whom are brought 
over (in 1864 their numbers in Guiana were estimated at 10,000) 
to assist as labourers in the cultivation of the soil, oiily come 
for a few years and then return to their own country, their 
place being supplied by fresh bodies of their heathen country- 
men. They are described as sunk in all the vices as well as 
follies of paganism ; but, removed as they are for these five years 
from their ancient temples, and the spiritual tyranny of the 
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Brahmins, there is a very great' opening for missionary work 
among them. 

But we pass now from the coast and its teeming population 
of various races, to the thinly-peopled interior, where in the 
depths of the primaeval forest are to be found the remnants 
of the Indian races, which were once masters of the land, and 
though dispossessed of their ancient sovereignty, cannot but 
be objects of special interest and concern to that Christian 
Church and people into whose hands it has pleased God to give 
them. 

Little seems to have been done by the Dutch authorities in 
later times to propagate Christianity among the natives. The 
devoted Moravian Missionaries however laboured zealously 
among them from the year 1738 till about the close of the 
century, on the Berbice and Corentyn rivers. After these 
missions were given up the religious instruction of the Indians 
was totally neglected for many years. At length, in 1829, fresh 
efforts were made for their conversion at Bartica on the Esse- 
quibo, by Mr. Armstrong, under the Church Missionary Society. 
This mission was followed by others under Mr. Youd and Mr. 
Bemau, missionaries of the same Society. 

The first connexion of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel with this country was in 1835, when it administered the 
Fund raised for Negro education, and sent its first missionaries 
and catechists to Guiana. But the first mission undertaken by 
it to the aboriginal Indians, was that founded upon the banks 
of the Pomeroon in 1840. A clergyman and lay catechist were 
appointed, but the former was prevented from going, and the 
mission was begun and for ten years carried on by the latter 
alone, Mr. W. H. Brett, who was subsequently ordained, and who 
has given a most interesting description of his labours among 
the Indians, in his book entitled " Indian Missions in Guiana," 
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from "wliicli the chief part of the foregoing account of this 
distant country has been derived. 

Our missions have been principally directed to four of the 
many Indian tribes, the Arawaks, Waraws, Caribs, and Wacawoios. 
The first three of these, though residing close together, as they 
have done for the last three centuries, speak totally different 
languages. The Arawak is the most numerous and the least 
barbarous of all the tribes along the coast Their settlements 
lie in an extended line, within 100 miles of the sea. The 
Waraws come next Their settlements are very numerous along 
the swampy coast district from the Pomeroon to the Orinoco, 
the delta of which seems to be their head-quarters. They pos- 
sess some good qualities, but are dirty and improvident The 
Caribi tribe, famous in history, and regarded by the rest with 
awe, even when now verging to extinction, is the next in order, 
their settlements lying more inland than either; af the former. 
Their numbers are now small, and rapidly diminishing. The 
Wacawoios are the most wandering in their habits of all the 
tribes. They speak a dialect of the Caribe^.(, ; ; ^ 

In 1842 the Kev. W. H. P. Austin, who had for some time 
been Archdeacon, was consecrated Bishop of Guiana. ; 

In 1844 Queen's College was founded at George Town, to 
which the Society made a grant of 500^. : the Bishop himself 
gave two separate donations of 500^., and the contributions of 
the clergy of the diocese (though enjoying far from superabundant 
incomes), amounted to above 80 0^. 

From various causes this colony has gradually declined in 
prosperity of late years, in consequence of which the Legislature 
in 1848 withdrew some of the support hitherto given to the 
ecclesiastical establishment This measure has added consider- 
ably to the difficulties of the Bishop and his clergy. 

In 1851 a Diocesan Church Society was established in Guiana, 
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and tliere has also been a flourishing branch association of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Grospel in operation here for 
some time, which has been enabled to remit a considerable sum 
to the Parent Society. 

In 1862 the Society was enabled with the full concurrence 
of the Bishop to reduce its annual grants to this diocese by 
more than one hal£ Four clergymen and three catechists are 
still aided by the Society to the extent of 510^. per annum. The 
support of the Legislature and local contributions are taking 
the place of these grants. " Our Church Society," writes the 
Bishop, " is gradually increasing its funds. Hitherto its means 
have been chiefly used in the building of chapels and school- 
houses, but I trust we shall soon have it in our power to give 
assistance towards increasing our staff of catechists/' 

The total number of clergy in Guiana is thirty-two, besides the 
Bishop and two Archdeacons. Of these, eight are missionaries 
of the Society, some labouring amongst the mixed population of 
the more cultivated parts of the country, whilst others are pro- 
ceeding with the work begun and carried on so indefatigably 
amongst the Indians by the Rev. W. H. Brett, who has been 
compelled by ill-health to resign his post. He is now minister 
of St. Matthew's, Demerara, whence he from time to time visits 
the scene of his former labours ; and is also furthering the good 
cause by preparing a translation of the Gospels into the Arawak 
language. These Missions have been carried on with varying 
success; at times they have appeared to languish, and have 
even been temporarily abandoned from the difficulty of finding 
missionaries for this trying sphere of labour. But they are now 
again flourishing, and altogether a large number of Indians have 
embraced the Gospel, and been baptized. 

How well these poor Indians have learnt the great lesson of 
Christianity — to help others at the cost of considerable denial of 
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themselves — ^was shown by the willing contribution of the 
Caribs and Arawaks to the Patriotic Fund for the relief of 
suflferers in the late Crimean war, which was thus related by the 
Eev. J. "Wadie, at that time missionary at Momea : — " These 
poor people were literally without food, except the casualties 
which the forests afford, the heavy rains having completely 
destroyed their cassava, their great stay of life, before half 
grown. Yet these distressed creatures, haggard, careworn, with 
all the appearance of hunger depicted in their faces, day after 
day brought in their contributions to the fund. Many of them 
told me *they no eat cassava (food) three days ;* and still the 
money produced by their labour was devoted, and that most 
cheerfully, to comfort the heart of the widow and the fatherless 
stranger in a distant land. It must be borne in mind that the 
subscriptions, amounting to little more than 200 dollars, have 
been collected &om a section of the poorest and smallest part of 
British Guiana." 

To a considerable extent this may be considered a Missionary 
Diocese, and it may therefore for some years to come have to 
depend upon the Society*s help for reclaiming and instructing 
the native tribes. But sure and encouraging evidence of pro- 
gress in the work of the Church may be gathered &om the 
charge delivered by the Bishop at the commencement of the 
past year (1864). The formation and harmgnious working of 
a Diocesan Synod, in which clergy and laity unite to discuss 
questions of practical importance, the increasing efficiency of 
the Church Society, the almost universal establishment of the 
weekly offertory, and the consequent increase in the amount of 
alms dedicated to Christian uses, and the encouraging aspect of 
the Mission among the Chinese immigrants, are the topics of 
chief interest in the statement of the Bishop. His lordship also 
expresses his confident hope that in some three years from this 
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Aime the whole of the aid now given by the Society may safely 
he discontinued. That a considerable reduction of grants may 
at the proper time be effected, not only without injury, but with 
real advantage to the Missions to which it is applied, is aptly 
shown in a statement contained in the last report of the Eev. H, 
J. May. After relating some facts illustrative of the liberality 
of the people at the Eablerie Mission, (but "who must still look 
for some considerable help, as it will be impossible for those 
who now do so much to do more,") he says, " The proprietors of 
the estate on which the church is built have given an extra 
50/., and another proprietor has also given an extra 15Z., since 
your Society withdrew 60/. of its old grant ; thus have they 
shown their care for their own people ; but this church as well 
as St. Andrew's is a district church, and has a population of 
1,705 souls ; the latter has a population of more than 2,400. I 
mention this to show that many others are benefited as well as 
their own people," In this case the withdrawal of 60/. has 
actually elicited aid to the amount of 65/. liberally contributed 
by proprietors on the spot. 

Surely, we may conclude in the words of the Rev. W. H. 
Brett, — " If it please God to spare our health and lives, we may 
hope to see much fruit to the glory of His name from these 
Missions : but while we endeavour faithfully to do our Master's 
work, we must leave the event in His hands, and say as He has 
taught us, * Thy will be done ! ' " 
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CHAPTEE YIIL 

WORK IN AFRICA. 

CAPETOWN — GRAHAMSTOWN — NATAL — ST. HELENA — CENTRAL 
AFRICA — ORANGE RIVER. 

CAPETOWN. 

The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Bartholomew 
Diaz, in the year 1487, and called by him Cabo de los Tormen- 
tos — the Cape of Storms — ^but its name was changed by his 
master, the King of Portugal, to the one of better omen which it 
now bears. "No European settlement was formed in the country 
until 1652, when the Dutch East India Company planted a 
colony there ; and from the Dutch it passed finally under the 
power of the British Crown in 1806. 

A colonial chaplain was appointed soon afterwards ; but for a 
considerable period little interest was felt in the religious condi- 
tion of the population, and no effort was made for the conversion 
of the heathen. 

In 1820 the Society sent out the Eev. W. Wright to Cape- 
town, where he was succeeded in 1831 by the Kev. Dr. E. J. 
Burrow. In 1840 a second clergyman was added to the Society's 
list. 

In 1847 not more than ten or eleven churches had been 
erected, and there were found in all only thirteen clergymen 



^and one catechist mimsteriiig to widely-scattered congregations 
throughout a territory which (exclusive of the subsequent addi- 
tions of British Kaffiuria, the Sovereignty and Natal) was as 
large as Great Britain itself, and contained 200,000 souls. In 
vain had the colonists petitioned for the appointment of a 
Bishop; for this blessing they were at last indebted to the 
munificence of an English lady, Miss Burdett Coutts, the 
foundress, as we have already seen, of the Bishoprics of Adelaide 
and Columbia. 

On St. Peter*s-day, 1847, the Eev. Eobert Gray was conse- 
crated Bishop of Capetown, in Westminster Abbey ; and arrived 
in his new Diocese on the 20th of February, 1848. 

Of the melancholy condition of the Church in this colony at 
that time, some idea may be formed from the following state- 
ments extracted from a speech delivered by the newly-conse- 
crated Bishop before leaving England : — " When we took this 
colony, we found that the Dutch had taken pains to provide 
their own people — 50,000 souls — with sometldng like a reli- 
gious establishment, there being from thirty to thirty-five 
churches with the same number of clergjrmen. It was agreed 
that their religious establishment should be continued as before, 
and it is maintained at a great cost by the Colonial Government. 
We have now had possession of the Cape for upwards of forty 
years — ^we have been bringing into it a number of emigrants, 
40 or 50,000 souls, — and what has been done to supply them 
with clergy, churches, and schools % All that has been done by 
the mother Church in this country has been to provide three 
clergymen (of the remainder, eight are supported by the colonists 
and two by the War Office) — not a single schoolmaster — ^nor 
have any funds been raised for the erection of a church or 
schools. There are not less than twelve distinct Protestant 
Missionary bodies labouring at the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
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Church of England has not been amongst that nnmber. Those 
who are not in commnnion with our Church spend 20,000^. a year 
at the colony, whilst we spend hut 500^. ; and there are not less 
than 200 missionaries labouring at the Cape, to extend, imper- 
fectly it might be, the Christian religion, such as they believed 
it to be in its truth, whilst the Church of England has done 
nothing more than has been stated. The consequence is that a 
very fearful amount of destitution prevails in the colony. More- 
over, about 5,000 troops were at this time engaged fighting the 
battles of their country, and shedding their blood in defence of 
the border territory ; yet there was not one single clergyman of 
our Church to minister to the spiritual wants of those brave men 
who were living and dying, literally without God in tlie world. 
During all this time the Hottentots were attended by their 
instructors, and the Mahometans by their priests; Christian 
England alone suffering five thousand of her children to go forth 
shedding their blood in her defence without caring whether or 
not they were attended by God's ministers, whether they lived 
and died like Christians, or whether they descended to the 
grave like the beasts which perish. Besides all this, when the 
English entered upon that colony they found various tribes of 
the heathen, not less than 100,000 souls, not including the 
Kafirs, who numbered 100,000 more, nor the inhabitants of Port 
l^"atal, who may be estimated at 60,000. Now what had the 
•Church done, during the last half century, for winning these men 
over to the faith of Christ from the degradation in which they 
had existed 1 Why, nothing ; whilst the Mahometans had been 
exercising great diligence in spreading a knowledge of their faith. 
This was a disgrace and a feet the equal of which the Bishop 
could not find in the annals of the Colonial Church ; he could 
not find a similar fact stated where the Church was out-stripped 
by Mahometans in its career of good deeds." 
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. In the change which "has been effected in this sad state of 
things it is most gratifying to see how the presence of a single man 
fall of zeal for the glory of God and the extension of Christ's 
kingdom can, with, the blessing of God, infuse life and energy 
wherever he goes in the exercise of his Apostolic functions. 
Within three years the Bishop made four visitations of his 
extensive diocese ; — ^the clergy were multiplied nearly fourfold ; 
' — new churches sprang up in every direction, and the colonists 
exhibited their sense of the benefits conferred upon them by 
making some efforts on their part to correspond with those of 
the Church at home. A collegiate institution was established at 
Woodlands, near Capetown ; a mission was organized to the 
Mahometans in and about that city, and other missions on a 
scale of unusual magnitude were contemplated to the hitherto 
irreclaimable Kafirs, and the more hopeful and teachable Zulus. 

The Society from time to time largely assisted the infant 
Church in this colony ; in 1849 by an addition of 6001. annually 
for five years its grants to the diocese were raised to 1,000Z. a 
year ; in 1851 a sum of 1,000?. was granted from the Jubilee 
Fund in aid of the college at Woodlands; and as soon. as the 
subdivision of the diocese was decided on, the Society granted 
bfiOOL for a Bishopric at Grahamstown in the east of the Cape 
Colony, and the balance of the JubUee Fund which remained 
unappropriated — amounting to about 1,500?. — ^was voted to the 
projected See of Natal. Bishop Gray thus expresses his sense 
of the general services of the Society : — " I have been enabled 
to bear testimony in many places to the fact that the Society is 
the mainstay of the whole Colonial Church ; that in proportion 
as its means are enlarged, so will the Church in each distinct 
extremity of the British empire expand, and enlarge her borders ; 
while, if it be feebly supported, the daughter Churches in distant 
lands must proportionably suffer : that the Society has the 
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strongest claims upon tlie hearty sympathy and support of the 
Church at large, inasmuch as it comes recommended by the 
whole Episcopate, whether of the mother country or of the 
colonies ; and has been, beyond every other merely human insti- 
tution, most abundantly blessed in its labours, so as to have been 
the honoured instrument of planting jlourishing Churches in 
many of the dependencies of the British Crown. Were there 
indeed one thing which, as a Missionary Bishop just about to 
depart for the' field of his labours, I would imploro of the 
Church at home, it would be, to place at the disposal of the 
Society a much larger income than it has hitherto done, that it 
may be enabled to meet the ever increasing necessities of the 
Church in our colonial empire.*' 

The important measure of the subdivision of the diocese was 
carried into eflfect in 1853, and the Bishop of Capetown returned 
to Africa at the close of that year relieved of a portion of his 
overwhelming burden, and in some degree restored to health by 
his sojourn in England. 

In Eebruary, 1856, the Bishop visited the little island of 
Tristan d'Acunha, and confirmed thirty persons. 

In 1857 the Society was enabled to place an additional sum 
of 1,200Z. a year, making in all 1,800Z. at the disposal of the 
Bishop for the support of missions in his diocese during the 
ensuing three years. In the following year this grant was in- 
creased to 2,300Z. and an extra grant of 300?. a year was voted 
towards the maintenance of a college for the education of the 
eons of African chiefs. 

In 1859 the island of St. Helena was divided from the diocese 
of Capetown and formed into a separate Bishopric. 

In 1861 the diocesan synod which had at first met with some 
opposition, assembled for the second time at Capetown. Dr. 
Livingstone visited England and drew attention to the vast field 
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open for missionaries in the interior of Africa, and great interest 
was universally felt in the noble undertaking of the mission 
from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and 
Dublin, to Central Africa. The event which distinguished this 
year was the consecration of Archdeacon Mackenzie as Missionary 
Bishop for the Zambesi and adjacent districts. 

In 1862 the Society granted out of the Endowment Fund a 
sum of 200^. to meet the munificent gift of 1,000Z. from the 
Baroness Von Ludwig towards providing a permanent endow- 
ment for the clergy. 

The diocese of Capetown still comprises a surface of 90,000 
square miles, and is consequently somewhat larger than Great 
Britain, with a population estimated at more than 147,000 
souls. Capetown, the capital of the colony, founded by the 
Dutch, is inhabited by a mixed race of 30,000 people, English, 
Dutch, Malays, Negroes, and Hottentots. Many of the streets 
are ^fiwied by rows of oak-trees, and a canal runs down the 
principal of them : the houses are low and jOiat-roofed, and in 
front of most are high terraces raised above the street level, 
which form the usual lounging places of the inhabitants. Imme- 
diately behind the town, like a huge wall with two projecting 
bastions, rises the Table Mountain, never to be mistaken, with its 
long level top and precipitous sides. 

The total number of clergy throughout the diocese is forty- 
five, and of these twenty-six are missionaries of the Society, 
which expended here as much as 3,099/. in the year 1863* 
There are thirty catechists and eighty-five schools, and the college 
for the education of the natives of Zonnebloem near Capetown 
can no longer contain the number of youths who are pressing 
into it — ^it needs immediate enlargement. In 1860 there were 
twenty churches and fourteen school-chapels; and the total 
amount from all sources contributed in 1861 within the diocese 
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for tlie various Church objects, was 6,618Z.; and the subscriptions 
of the members of the Church towards the support of their 
teachers has steadily increased each year since the Bishopric was 
established. 

The present state of* the colony will be best ascertained from 
a few extracts from the Bishop's letters : — " After the erection 
of the new sees, there were left to the diocese eighteen parishes 
on the Continent " (since increased to twenty-five). "In all of 
these parishes, with a single exception, churches have been 
erected or are in the course of erection. Altogether, I believe 
not less than 38,000^. has been spent upon churches since the 
foundation of the see of Capetown, in the undivided diocese. 
The sum is a large one, but the cost of building made it neces- 
sary : 1,200/. or 1,500/. is easily spent upon a very small church 
when the wages of the builders are nine shillings a day, as is the 
case at this moment. Having completed their churches, several 
of the parishes are next applying themselves to the erection 
of schools." . • . " Every parish, except where the clergyman's 
income is altogether provided by Government, contributes to- 
wards the support of its minister. This is done chiefly through 
the weekly offertory, which is the only source of revenue which 
can easily be depended on, and which seldom fails. In iUustra- 
tration of what is doing in this way, I may mention that in a 
church in this neighbourhood capable of holding about 200 
persons, the collections amount to three pounds each Sunday ; 
in another capable of holding eighty, to about one pound ten 
shillings; while in the cathedral, inclusive of special sermons, 
the amount has been 500/. and with the pew rents and subscrip- 
tions 1,200/. in one year." . . . "Having now provided to a 
certain extent for the more pressing spiritual wants of the 
English people, we axe enabled to turn more of our attention 
than we have hitherto done to the work of the conversion of the 
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heathen and Mahometans." . . . "Notwithstanding all that 
has been done by other religious bodies, to whom all honour 
is due for their abundant labours, the heathen in this diocese 
are not yet half converted to the faith, nor is there anythmg 
like an adequate system of instruction provided for them ; 
and yet they are craving for more light and knowledge." . . . 
" If I had sufficient funds to warrant my doing so, and had an 
adequate supply of men for the work, I would purchase farms in 
different parts of this country — ^locate the coloured people upon 
them — sell to the more industrious of them the land piecemeal, 
build a school and church on each station, and thus gradually 
form native villages and parishes. This would require an outlay 
of capital at first, but might be made in time, to a very great 
extent, self-supporting. I believe that very many of the yet 
unconverted heathen in this country might be Christianized in 
this way. It is upon this plan that we hope to proceed at 
Schoonberg." . . . "At present, our efforts for the conversion 
of the coloured race are upon a very small scale, and utterly 
unworthy of the Church of England ; and yet we are not in a 
condition to increase our labourers. The great practical difficulty 
which stands in our way is that of language. This can only be 
overcome in time. Some of the clergy are gradually acquiring the 
Dutch language, and will, I trust, ere long be able to declare to 
the heathen in their own tongue the wonderful works of God. 
If I had the men and the means of maintaining them, I could 
easily employ, in fields now open to us, a large additional staff of 
religious instructors to the heathen. It is not easy to meet with 
duly qualified agents for such a work here. Till our own 
college shall have sufficient time to bear its fruits, and furnish 
us with a supply of men duly qualified to serve Grod in the 
ministry of His Church, we must continue to look to the Church 
at home for our fellow-helpers to the truth. Much has been 
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done in various ways for this land of late ; but all will he of 
little use until our thin ranks shall he recruited by a few more 
zealous men of God, who are willing to come over and help us — 
to spend and be spent for Christ. . . . We greatly need clergy- 
men, catechists, schoolmasters. May some zealous men who 
read of our wants regard this letter as a call to them, and offer 
themselves for the work 1 In a few years, the college will, I 
doubt not, in some degree supply our wants. At present, unless 
the zeal and love of the Mother Church shall furnish both 
labourers and the means of supporting them, our work must 
languish, and will perhaps ultimately fail.'' 

GRAHAMSTOWN. 

The diocese of Grahamstown lies between that of Capetown 
and Natal, extending along the southernmost coast of South 
AMca, and reaching northwards to the Sovereignty. "Within 
this diocese the Wesleyans have been labouring hard, bearing 
the heat and burden of the day when the Church was slow and 
slack to send forth labourers, or to put the sickle into the fields 
that were ripe for the harvest. They seem, too, to have shown 
much of that elder spirit which warmed the first followers of John 
Wesley before a real separation from the Church had taken 
place; and it is impossible not to feel and own, if we have 
the grace of Christian wisdom, that they have done great things 
for that far land ; have bountifully supplied to the best of their 
powiBr the spiritual wants of the people; and whatever the 
defects of their system, have walked with Christian earnestness 
according to their light We cannot but hope that, while we 
believe them to have paved the way for the more perfect action 
and influence of the Church, they themselves may become one 
with us ; may again, if not at the present day, yet in the next 
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generation, worship within the Church*s fold — ^rejoin the Church 
which lost them, in a great measure, from her own neglect, and 
thus forward that godly unity which every devout and thoughtful 
mind must so earnestly desire." 

It is most gratifying to know that this hope has been in some 
degree realized, three missionaries connected with diflferent bodies 
of dissenters having already offered themselves to the Bishop 
for ordination in the English Church. 

"Happily this vast district has of late years enjoyed the 
blessing of most excellent supervision. The Bishop of Cape- 
town has undergone abundant labours in the Church's cause, 
and has stirred up the hearts of the people to a greater devotion, 
and to a livelier faith and love. So also has Archdeacon Mer- 
riman manfully done his part, toiling in the noblest spirit, 
showing an example of self-denial and devout courage, that 
carries back the thoughts to the early ages of the Church, when 
the Christian character was manifested in its primitive zeal and 
purity. Perhaps few missionary journals will create a stronger 
or a deeper interest than that of the Archdeacon, which has been 
recently published^ — few journals will fill the hearts of English 
Churchmen with more hope for the future, than that which 
shows such a character in these modern times ; enduring hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, wearing his cross for 
Christ's sake, holding his life cheap, enduring hunger and want, 
perils and privations, in an age proverbial for its softness and 
self-indulgent ways."^ 

On St. Andrew's day, 1853, the Eev. J. Armstrong was con- 
secrated Bishop of Grahamstown, in Lambeth Church. Towards 
the endowment of the see the Society for the Propagation of 

^ "The Kafir, the Hottentot, and the Frontier Farmer." 
2 Vide MmUhly Record for 1853. 
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the Gospel contributed 5,000^. from its Jubilee Fund, and tbe 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 2,000^. At this 
time there were sixteen clergymen at work in the diocese, and 
only six churches. 

The Bishop arrived at Grahamstown in August, 1854, and 
since then the foundations of a great missionary work have 
been laid. The Governor, Sir George Grey, who had already 
done so much by moral and religious m^ans for elevating the 
condition of the native tribes of New Zealand, determined to 
follow a similar method for reducing to peaceful and industrious 
ways, the more barbarous and savage races of South Africa ; 
and he called upon the Bishop and clergy to aid him in this 
great Christian enterprise. Taking into consideration the enor- 
mous expenses entailed upon Government by the late dis- 
astrous Kafir wars (more than three millions of money), and 
believing that the softening influences of civilization and Chris- 
tianity would most efiectually tend to the preservation of peace 
among this long-neglected people, the Governor resolved to adopt 
the more economical plan of expending 45,000^. a year (the cost 
of a single regiment) upon missions to the various heathen tribes 
throughout the colony. 

To meet this expenditure of Government, the Bishop, writing 
in February, 1855, says : — " I have pledged the Church to 
undertake this present year, missions — 1 . To Umhalla the great 
chief of the Amakosa Kafirs : this mission to consist of a 
central school, &c. with a sort of outpost about ten miles off, 
2. To Kreli, another great Kafir chief across the Kei. 3. To 
Sandili, another great chief. 4. To the Fingos, at Keiskam- 
ma Hoek, with an outpost, 5. The formation of a school in 
the Kafir location, close to Grahamstown." The mission to 
Umhalla was immediately commenced. Archdeacon Merriman 
undertaking the headship of it. 
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The Society taking into consideration the vast importance 
of the projected missions, and the pledge which the Bishop 
had given, undertook to be responsible for a sum of 1,500Z. for 
the year 1855. The state of the Society's funds would not 
alone have warranted such a step ; but reliance was felt on the 
divine blessing following efforts made in so good a cause, in 
which the Society confidently reckoned on the support of the 
numerous friends of the Bishop of Grahamstown, and of the 
Church generally. 

In 1856 the Church in this diocese sustained a heavy loss 
in the death of Bishop Armstrong, who expired on the 16th 
of May, after a short illness, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-two. The Eev. Henry Cotterill, D.D. was appointed his 
successor, and was consecrated in the following November, at 
the Chapel Eoyal, WhitehalL 

In 1859 the Society determined largely to increase the grants 
for directly missiojiary purposes in this diocese, and therefore 
made the Bishop an additional allowance of SOOL a year. It 
was also resolved to grant a sum of 200L a year for the support 
of a missionary at Graff Reinett, where there is a large body 
of Kafirs ; 200Z. a year for the establishment of a mission 
near the Bashee Eiver, in Independent Kafiraria, and 100^. 
towards the maintenance of a missionary in the Orange River 
Free State. 

The diocese of Grahamstown extends over a surface of 60,000 
square miles, and is consequently nearly as large as England. 
It seems to contain every possible variety of scenery. Some 
parts are remarkable for their sternness and wildness, others 
for their extreme richness and luxuriance ; some are flat, some 
mountainous. In some parts we hear of peaches, figs, all manner 
of fruits, rich flowering trees and shrubs, and gardens yielding 
abundant crops in return for the slightest toil ; in others we 
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near of dry, withered plains, of rugged hills, and mountains, on 
which not a flower or leaf is to be seen. The climate is most 
exquisite, the winter being mild, and the summer being jfresh- 
ened by cool nights, so that Archdeacon Merriman says he 
found it warmer in winter and cooler in summer than he ex- 
pected. Travellers speak of the great fatigue which they are 
enabled to go through under' such a sky ; and English consti- 
tutions are not only fitted for it, but commonly gain in point 
of strength, however they may love the homes in their own 
damp and uncertain climate. Grahamstown itseK contains a 
population of about 5,000 souls, and is a pleasant, thriving 
town, with orchards and gardens attached to the houses, and 
boasting of the most luxurious vegetation. 

The Church Kafir Mission for the natives in and near 
Grahamstown has been signally blest since its establishment 
in 1860. On Whitsunday, 1862, the bishop baptized seventeen 
natives. The day and night schools have continued full to 
overflowing. The Sunday and weekly services are well attended. 
A separate chapel for divine service is much needed, and when 
it is completed, means will be taken gradually to relieve the 
funds of the Society of the charges of the missionary's salary, 
and to make this a strictly African mission, supplied from 
Afiican funds alone. The plainest brick building, to accom- 
modate 300 people will, at colonial prices, cost about 600^. 

The population, consisting of a mingled race of English, 
Dutch, Kafirs, Hottentots, and Eingoes, is estimated at 340,000 
souls. There are now forty-three clergymen in the diocese, 
twenty-nine of whom are missionaries of the Society, which in 
1 862 expended 4,880^. here. In Grahamstown and Kaffraria eight 
large missions have already been established, and the Society has 
been enabled to penetrate into Independent Kaf&aria, but its 
funds are insufficient to allow of its doing more than make a 
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beginning in that vast, populous, and fertile country. The govern- 
ment grants for missionary purposes have been already partially 
withdrawn ; a clear account of the results produced by them 
is given in a letter written by the Bishop to the present 
Governor on the subject. Speaking of the origin of this assist- 
ance, the Bishop says : — "This aid was in the first instance 
offered by Sir George Grey to my predecessor, Bishop Armstrong, 
on the condition of the Church of England establishing missions 
among these tribes. Five missions were at that time formed, 
amongst which the grants were divided, and were expended in 
erecting school-buildings on sites approved by the Governor, 
or school establishments, and in farming operations, by which 
the natives were to be trained in industrial pursuits. In 1857, 
however, at the time of my arrival in this colony, the state of 
British Kaflfraria and of the territory across the Kei became 
completely changed by the famine which followed the extra- 
ordinary destruction by the Kafirs of their cattle and stores 
of com. The population round two of our mission stations 
entirely disappeared, so that they were abandoned ; the mission 
establishments were transferred at considerable expense to other 
sites ; and the land on which they stood with the remains of the 
buildings, was subsequently granted by the Kaffrarian Govern- 
ment to European farmers, without any compensation to the 
missions. The balances of the grants remaining at the com- 
mencement of 1857 were applied by me with the Governor's 
approval, on the one hand to the maintenance of about 300 
native children, whom the famine had placed in our hands ; 
on the other in providing industrial employment for some of 
the starving people, so as to induce them to settle on our 
mission stations, and thus bring them imder humanizing in- 
fluences. A grant of 1,000^. a year was afterwards made by 
Sir George Grey for schools on the St. Mark's station, in the 
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Transkeian territory, wliicli in 1859 received also 5001, addi- 
tional, to encourage agriculture among the natives settled on 
that station. Among three schools in British KafBraria itself, 
900^. a year was divided. This amount of 2,400Z. a year, was 
reduced in the year 1862 to 1,500^. St. Mark's station was 
originally selected, as being near to Kreli's great place. A large 
grant of land was made there by Kreli to the mission before 
the famine. There is now a population on this station of about 
1,200 natives, of whom 1,000 are Galeka Kafirs ; and of these 
more than one-third are now baptized Christians, and the rest 
are subject to the laws of the station, which require attendance 
at school, and forbid immoral customs. Besides the day-schools, 
which are attended by more than 300 children, there is a sewing 
school of eighty girls and young women, and more than sixty 
young men are instructed in different trades. During the past 
year work to the value of 470Z. was produced by the indus- 
trial classes. The industrial instruction has not continued long 
enough to produce skilled workmen, although some of the young 
men might already find employment as mechanics. But it must 
be observed that everp Kafir who learns a trade is an element of 
peace in this country. As in other parts of Africa the encourage- 
ment of legitimate commerce is the best antidote to the slave- 
trade, so the best security against Kafir wars — the fruitful source 
of which has been a desire for plunder in order to purchase 
wives and obtain influence by their possessions — is to confer 
on the natives the power by skilled labour of gaining a liveli- 
hood, and accumulating property for themselves, and so to make 
them contributors to the general wealth of the country, instead 
of its destroyers." The most promising of the Society's mis- 
sions to the heathen strictly within the limits of this diocese, 
appears to be that of St. Matthew, Keiskamma Hoek : each 
report from the Rev. W. Greenstock tells of energetic work in 
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various directions, and generally of the accession of a few more 
adult Kafirs to the fold of Christ. The efforts which he is 
making to render the infant Church self-supporting and self- 
propagating, by the institution of unpaid native teachers, 
deserve warm sympathy and encouragement. Specimens of 
Kafir tracts printed at the Mission press have been sent home 
by Mr. Greenstock, who has also published a Kafir almanack. 
In a diocese containing so many thousand heathen it is obvious 
that much must be left to native teachers, and the Bishop 
consequently is most anxious to secure their competence and 
efficiency by a careful training in the Grahamstown Institu- 
tion devoted to that purpose, and in which eleven Kafir boys 
are now being educated. The Eev. H. Woodroffe, the Principal 
of this institution, has just completed the translation of the 
Prayer-book into Elafir. 

All this progress is surely encouraging, but much remains to 
be done. In his last letter to the Society the lamented Bishop 
Armstrong wrote : — " I wish that in God's name a noble band 
of some twenty of our brethren would offer themselves, and come 
out together, and together take spiritual possession of this 
country, that they might with many voices preach the saving 
doctrines of the Cross." And a missionary writes from his re- 
mote station : — " The mission-field seems boundless. The skii-ts 
of every mountain, and the banks of every river are crowded 
with living souls, without any one to point the way." Let us 
hope that as the country itself, laid prostrate by the late fearful 
war and famine, weakened, impoverished, and distressed, can do 
but little for itself, the present energetic Bishop may meet with 
such generous help from England, such bountiful almsgivings, 
as may strengthen his hands and enable him to bring all the 
blessings of the Church to all the dark sons of Africa, as well 
as to their European brethren dwelling in that distant land. 
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NATAL. 

Natal derives its name (Terra Natalis) from the fact of its 
having been discovered by the Portuguese navigator, Vasco di 
Gam a, on Christmas day, 1497. 

No European settlement appears to have been formed in this 
country until the present century. In 1835 the British settlers 
having gradually increased, the town of Durban was founded. 

In August, 1837, the Eev. F. Owen with his wife and sister, 
landed at Port Natal as the first missionaries of the Church of 
England to the Zulu Kafirs. They had been despatched by 
the Church Missionary Society, and commenced a mission near 
the town of Unkunkinglove ; but in the following February a 
dreadful event took place, which at once broke up the mission. 
This was the massacre of seventy Dutch boers, with their chil- 
dren and Hottentot servants, by order of the barbarous chief of 
the Zulus ; and Mr. Owen and his family escaped with their 
lives (though with the loss of most of their property) to Port 
Natal, and immediately sailed away from the desolated coast. 
The Church Missionary Society abandoned their mission to the 
Zulus, and it has uever been resumed. 

About this time (1838) a large body of Dutch boers being 
discontented with the British Government, especially with the 
laws which compelled the emancipation of their slaves, left the 
Cape Colony, and after some severe conflicts with the Zulu 
Kafirs, took possession of Natal. Here they founded the town 
of Pieter Maritzburg, and placed themselves as a free republic 
under the protection of the King of Holland ; but in 1841 a 
British force was sent against them, which after a sharp struggle 
forcibly expelled them from the province. They then took up 
their ground in the Sovereignty, a territory equal in size to 
England and Wales, which lies at the back of Kalfraria and 
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Natal, beyond the Orange Eiver. Here they were allowed to 
govern themselves and pass their own laws, while they paid 
allegiance to the Queen of England and acknowledged her as 
their sovereign. 

Natal has since become a flourishing British colony : a vast 
number of Zulus have taken refuge there under British protec- 
tion from their cruel chief Panda, the last of three brothers who 
have made themselves a name in South Africa by deeds of 
detestable barbarity, and are said to have caused between them 
in their different wars and private massacres, the deaths of a 
million of human beings. 

In 1849 two chaplains were stationed at Maritzburg and 
Durban; their salaries being partially paid by the Colonial 
Government. A grant of 100^. was also made by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, by means of which another 
clergyman was sent to the colony. But this was only continued 
for two years. And this grant, with another from a single 
individual of 100^. for five years, were the only sums which the 
Bishop of Capetown had at his disposal for the establishment 
and extension of the Church in Natal. 

In 1850 the Bishop visited Natal, but his funds were entirely 
exhausted, and nothing could be done by him except by way of 
counsel and encouragement, to help forward the work of the 
Church in this neglected region. One of his objects in visiting 
England in 1852 was to endeavour to raise funds for a missionary 
institution here. This was happily accomplished in 1853, and 
the first missionary, with a little band of fellow-labourers, de- 
parted to commence the institution, which was to be supported 
for the next five years by a grant of 500^. a year from the 
Society. 

On St. Andrew's day, 1853, the Eev. J. W. Colenso was 
consecrated Bishop of Natal, in Lambeth Church, the Society 
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contributing 1,500^. towards the endowment of the see. Imme- 
diately after his consecration the Bishop proceeded to Africa, 
and after spending ten weeks in ascertaining the wants of his 
diocese, returned to England in the hope of procuring additional 
fellow-labourers and pecuniary means to carry out his plan. 

Having partially succeeded in these objects, the Bishop 
returned to Natal, where he arrived in May, 1855, and found 
all going on hopefully and well. 

In 1857 the Society voted an additional grant of 1,000^. for 
three years for heathen missions in this diocese, thus making the 
total amount expended here 1,800^. a year. At this time the 
Society had three fixed missionary stations, viz. at Ekukanyeni, 
at the Umlazi, and the Umkomanzi ; and two more missionaries 
were devoted to native work, one at Ladismith, the other at 
Maritzburg. At the institution at Ekukanyeni, there were 
already under education and industrial training, thirty-seven 
Kafir boys, and seven girls ; the girls contributing by their 
washing and needlework to reduce somewhat the expenses of the 
school. The cathedral at Pieter Maritzburg was consecrated on 
the 2d of July: ten clergymen, including the Bishop, were 
present, and the two offertories amounted to 60^. 

In 1861 the Bishop brought to a conclusion his translation of 
the New Testament, and a Zulu dictionary which he had been 
for some time preparing. 

At the commencement of 1863 the Society felt itself under 
the painful necessity of suspending its communications with the 
Bishop of Natal, for reasons which are unhappily too well known 
to require specifying here. During the continuance of this 
unfortunate state of affairs it was resolved at a meeting of the 
Society, that " all matters relating to the administration of the 
Society's grants to the diocese of Natal, which have heretofore 
been placed by the Society under the control of the Bishop, be 
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entrusted to a committee consisting of the Dean of Maritzburg, 
the Archdeacons of Maritzburg and Durban, with two laymen, 
who shall be recommended by the Dean and the two Arch- 
deacons, and approved by the Society." 

The diocese of Natal extends over a surface of 18,000 square 
miles, or just one-third of that of England and Wales. Its 
climate, though rather warmer than that of the Cape Colony, 
is yet remarkably salubrious, and very well adapted to English 
constitutions ; so much so, indeed, that the Bishop, in his inter- 
esting account of his first visit to his diocese, ^ mentions more 
than one instance of consumptive persons whose recovery was 
despaired of in England being quite restored to health after a 
residence in this colony. The soil for the most part is rich 
and productive, and everywhere abundantly well watered. The 
land rises from the coast in four distinct steps or belts of country, 
each about twenty miles in width. In the lowest or coast dis- 
trict are procured cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, and all other 
tropical productions. The next is excellently adapted for grazing 
purposes, besides furnishing abundant crops of hay, oats, and 
barley. Then we rise still higher to a range of forest timher of 
enormous size. And beyond this, immediately under the Draa- 
kenberg Mountains, the country is well suited for growing wheat 
and other European products, the crops of the former being often 
sixty-fold of the seed sown. The population is estimated at 
109,800 souls. 

In this extensive missionary field fourteen clergymen are now 
labouring, thirteen of these being missionaries of the Society, 
which in 1862 expended 2,328Z. here. 

Perhaps no better idea of the work of a missionary in Natal 
can be given than that conveyed in the following remarks on the 
kind of labour in which the late energetic and lamented Arch- 
1 Ten Weeks in Natal." 
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deacon Mackenzie was for some time employed. "Writing in 1859 
the Bishop gives an abstract of one Sunday's work as follows : — 
" Sunday, August 29th, held morning service at the Umklanga, 
while the Archdeacon rode on ten or twelve miles to hold service 
at the Umgeni. The little chapel at the Umklanga, rude enough in 
its construction, was very well filled, the settlers coming from all 
the country round, and one couple bringing their two little ones 
for baptism, a distance of seven miles, in a bullock waggon. We 
had the full Morning Service, with baptisms, confirmation, and 
holy communion. After service started as soon as possible to 
ride with Mr. Lister (a settler who kindly volunteered to guide 
me) ten miles to Mount Moreland, crossing the Umhlali, which 
when swelled by rain is a formidable stream, but was now easily 
fordable. We lost our way a little in the bush and lengthened 
our journey, but reached at last the little church of Mount 
Moreland, posted on an eminence so as to be visible to all the 
country round. This had just been completed, with the help of 
the Christian Knowledge Society, through the active exertions 
of Archdeacon Mackenzie, and was this day to be consecrated. 
I found the building literally thronged. After this service I 
rode with Mr. Eivett (who had held Morning Service at the 
Umhlali, and now met me on his way back to his home at the 
Umklanga), six miles to Verulam, where we had full Evening 
Service, with communion, in the magistrate's office, which has 
been kindly^ lent to us for the present. At 10 p.m. I started 
again with Mr. Lister, and rode seven miles through the bush to 
his house, losing our way, however, more than once under the 
starlight. 

"Such is a fair specimen of the Sunday work of an active 
missionary in this and, I suppose, in most other colonial dioceses, 
abstracting of course that part of the work which was extraor- 
dinary, and arose from the Bishop's presence. And it is in 
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patiently continuing from week to week, and from month to 
month, in thus ministering to the wants of a few scattered sheep 
in the wilderness, that the exercise of self-denial is really called 
forth in such a land as ours. We have, to say the truth, no 
hardships here to be complained of as our brethren in Newfound- 
land, and Nova Scotia, and Canada, must often be proved with. 
We have no excessive heat to distress us, as they have in India 
and Ceylon. As to the mere bodily exercise of riding, or of 
roughing it amidst the ordinary difficulties of a colonial life, of 
course no one would think of coming out as a missionary who 
had not physical strength and endurance sufficient for that, who 
would not find an actual pleasure in going through such disci- 
pline. Our rides are generally through a beautiful country, 
along the coast through a succession of parklike scenery, farther 
inland over hills and through valleys which if somewhat mono- 
tonous to the eye from their similarity in appearance, are yet for 
the most part covered with verdure to the summit Now and 
then a bad drift has to be crossed, or a rocky path ascended or 
descended, and for the ladies, domestic difficulties are not a few. 
But hundreds of laymen and their families go through aU these 
things cheerfully and resolutely, and certainly as far as external 
matters are concerned, I know no more pleasant sphere of mis- 
sionary labour among all that I have ever read of than this of 
Natal. But to persevere, as I have said, from day to day, from 
month to month, in that path of calm and steadfast Christian duty, 
and when the mind would be occupied with books if it could, or 
with one or other of the many interesting pursuits which a new 
country lays open to the naturalist, to be going up and down 
continually, as the Archdeacon does along his *beat' of sixty 
miles from the Umgeni to the Tugela, visiting the sick, comfort- 
ing the sorrowful, instructing the ignorant, warning the sinner — 
this is real self-sacrifice even if it be done by a missionary in the 
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Society^s employment, and the more when it is one who receives 
nothing for his labours but the satisfaction of doing good, and the 
gratitude of a few ; unknown, unnoticed by men, but known unto 
Him who marks what is done to the meanest member of His 
flock, and will not let such service as this be without its reward." 

Of the progress which has been already made in civilizing 
and evangelizing the vast heathen population of this country, 
something may be learnt from the following interesting narrative 
of a visit to Dr. Callaway's mission station, which appeared 
originally in the Natal GouHer^ and has since been published in 
the Missum Field (vol. viii. p. 39) : — " We are all accustomed to 
hear strong and sweeping assertions as to the worthlessness of 
all missionary exertions amongst our natives. There are some 
indeed who would not hesitate to express their belief that the 
teaching of missionaries was actually productive of more evil 
than good to those brought under its influence. Such opinions 
are not peculiar to Natal. We may often hear similar sweeping 
assertions made in regard to missionary labours in India by 
those whose acquaintance with that vast empire, however slight 
and superficial, qualifies them to sit in judgment and deliver 
opinions on all Indian aflairs and institutions. Yet we do not 
find that the leading men of India or South Africa join in this 
vulgar cry of denunciation. The thoughtful men — the men of 
action, the men who leave footprints on the sands of time, the 
Lawrances, the Havelocks, the Sir George Greys, — such men as 
these do not set such small store upon missionary labour and 
devotedness ; Sir George Grey especially regards it as one 
main agent by which we may hope to civilize and elevate native 
barbarism. 

" If any one wishes to be convinced that such notions are not 
all mere theory and high-sounding talk, I would recommend 
him to pay a visit to Spring Vale, in the trans-Umkomanzi 

L 
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district, the mission station of the Rev. Dr. Callaway. I re- 
turned a few days since from a visit to this flourishing station. 
I had once before been on the spot. This was about four years 
and a half ago, in company with Dr. Callaway, when he went 
there to take possession of the farm, and to plant his mission. 
At that time all that was to be seen there were two Kafir huts 
and a rude Kafir kraal in the wilderness. Now^ after traversing 
the steep rocky and tangled defiles of the valley of the Umko- 
manzi, and its tributary valleys, and cantering over a few miles 
of pleasant upland downs, you come in sight suddenly of the 
groups of white buildings, the broad tracts of ploughed land, 
the little wooden belfry, and the cheerful green sloping down to 
the rocky stream, with perhaps a few European figures moving 
over it, — all this at the head of a little upland valley with 
mimosa-sprinkled slopes on the opposite side, and the rugged 
hills of the XJmkomanzi valley seen on looking down the stream. 
It is a complete oasis in the wilderness of unreclaimed nature. 
This is your first thought, but when you quit it you wUl be 
more impressed with the important fact that it is a moral oasis 
in the unreclaimed savagery that reigns far and wide around. 

I will mention some of the most conspicuous of the visible 
and tangible results of Dr. Callaway^s residence and labours here. 
First there is a church on the colonial plan of a central building, 
with verandah and lean-tos all round it. By a happy thought 
the hospice (or hospital in the old sense of the word) forms part 
of the church-building, three large verandah-rooms being appro- 
priated as guest-chambers, an arrangement specially desirable in 
a remote station like this, where houses of accommodation are 
unknown, and hospitality to strangers is once more becoming 
as in the olden time a cardinal virtue. This building is about 
fifty-four feet long by thirty-three feet wide. Then there is 
a large workshop and cottage attached, solid stone^walled kraals, 
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stable and outbuildings ; the temporary wattle-and-daub house 
of the missionary and a school-building adjacent. A large 
building intended as a permanent residence for Dr. Callaway, 
is now being erected. Besides all this, there is a little hamlet 
of huts and cottages for the natives attached to the mission. 
As regards industrial training, we see some forty or fifty acres 
all ploughed up and fenced in by the natives on the spot, and 
a large and weU-arranged kitchen-garden with neat walks, the 
work of a Kafir gardener under the eye of Dr. Callaway, who 
is the presiding genius of the spot, and whose knowledge 
certainly ought to be encyclopaedic, inasmuch as he seems to 
have to perform the duties of universal instructor and referee 
in things secular as well as sacred, besides his medical functions. 
Six ploughs stand ready for use as soon as the rains begin to fall, 
and these will all be worked by native ploughmen. One Kafir 
lad is at work in the carpenter^s shop, under the eye of the 
European carpenter ; another may be found in his hut making 
shoes, veld-schoens, &c. ; another native is with Dr. Callaway, 
aiding him in perfecting his knowledge of the Kafir tongue : a 
number of children are clothed, fed, and taught ; in the evening 
the men are collected in the school and learn to read, to write, 
and to do sums. 

"The day begins at six o'clock in the morning, by the ringing 
of the church beU. At half-past seven there is morning prayer 
in the church; at eight, breakfast; at nine a Kafir service, 
wisely brieJ^ is held, when the average daily attendance (though 
of course altogether voluntary) numbers about sixty, comprising 
most of the natives resident at or working upon the mission lands. 
This over all return to their proper occupations. On Saturday 
there is a general half-holiday to black and white. So the days 
and the weeks run their course. On Sundays the natives are 
collected three times in the church. In. the morning the mis- 
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sionary addresses them in a familiar extempore discourse ; in the 
afternoon the instruction is catechetical, after the mode of the 
Primitive Church ; in the evening the Gospel and Epistle of the 
day are explained, and those present are invited to ask questions. 
All these arrangements are dictated hy a wise, common-sense 
view of the ohjects to he attained, and the circumstances and 
antecedents of the hearers ; and well would it he for our rustic 
and city congregations, here and in England, if the same wise com- 
mon-sense were allowed to regulate their sermons and services, 
instead of conventional rules and the routine of usage. If so, 
there would not he so many hundred thousand sermons preached, 
to all appearance, without leaving a trace hehind them ; and thus 
comparahle rather to the rains falling profitless upon the sea, 
than to the genial showers refreshing the meadows and gardens. 

" So much for the outward and visible results of four and a 
half years' missionary work at Spring Vale. Although these are 
not to he despised, yet it may he asked whether any less tangible 
but more important results have been achieved as regards the 
improvement of the habits and character, and generally the 
moral elevation of the people. We may reply unhesitatingly 
that much has been achieved in this way. It is impossible to 
see the people gathered together — a mixed crowd of converts 
and heathens — without being struck with the superior intelli- 
gence, the moral thoughtfulness, the manly self-respect ex- 
pressed in the countenances and demeanour of the converts as 
compared with the untutored heathens. 'Not is the difference 
less marked in the women, whose expression of gentleness, of 
modesty, of intelligence, contrasts as strongly with the imthink- 
ing ignorance and unreclaimed coarseness of their heathen sisters, 
as do their neat and clean dresses with the unwashed half-naked- 
ness of the others, their woolly hair thickly matted and bedaubed 
with red clay, and their babies slung behind their backs. Of 
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course both men and women have faults enough, and too many, 
(which of us has not ?) but Dr. Callaway tries hard to root out 
those besetting sins of new converts, love of dress and self-con- 
ceit, which sometimes are so disagreeably intrusive. 

In conclusion I give a few facts and figures to show the pro- 
gress of the mission: — In March, 1858, Dr. Callaway commenced 
his operations at Spring Vale, taking with him two families and 
four young men, in all ten persons. In this month of October, 
1862, there are nine families of baptized persons, comprising 
nineteen adults and twelity-four children. The total number 
of residents under direct training, and most of whom have 
applied for baptism, is seventy-four. Besides this there are 
children clothed, fed, and taught in the school. Recently Dr. 
Callaway has obtained the services of a paid schoolmaster, and 
he has further the valuable gratuitous aid of a young lady who 
resides with his family, and devotes herself to this work. 

" Of course, the results above enumerated could not have been 
achieved without the expenditure of much money, as well as of 
a laborious zeal and devotedness which no money can produce. 
The requisite funds have been provided partly by the local govern- 
ment out of the 5,000^. reserved for native purposes, partly by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and partly from 
the private resources of Dr. Callaway, and his English friends. 
At the present moment the only pubhc aid received by the 
missionary is 300^. a year from the above-named Society." 

Thus it will be seen that a beginning has been made to 
evangelize the masses of heathens scattered over the British 
territories in South Africa, but if the Church of England is 
induced to do a great work upon the heathen, she must send 
forth some of her best sons, and those who remain at home 
must send forth liberal alms, and pour forth earnest prayers 
for those who go. The colony is impoverished, the Christian 
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population is unequal to support its own work. Willingly 
would the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel lend a 
large aid to such endeavours, if its funds, so largely drawn 
upon from all quarters of the globe, were but largely increased. 

ST. HELENA. 

The island of St. Helena was discovered by John de iN'ova, 
a Portuguese commander, on St. Helen's day. May 21st, 1501. 
There were no human beings on the island, and he merely 
announced the discovery, without founding a colony. About 
1513, some Portuguese noblemen having oflfended against the 
Portuguese authorities in India, were cruelly mutilated by 
having their noses, ears, and right hands cut off, and in this 
pitiable state were sent back to Europe. One of them, Fer- 
nandez Lopez, unable to bear the idea of appearing in his native 
country in such a state, was at his own request landed with a 
few slaves on the lonely island of St. Helena. His countrymen 
endeavoured to alleviate his condition by supplying him with 
various animals, and fruit-trees and vegetables for planting, and 
in four years the little island began to have a cheerful appear- 
ance. The government now perceived that the island might 
make a valuable halting-place for ships from Portugal to India : 
they therefore dismissed Lopez, and made it a government sta- 
tion. They concealed the situation of St. Helena from other 
countries for many years; but in 1588 Cavendish visited it in 
his return from his voyage round the world. It was soon after- 
wards visited by the Spaniards and the Dutch, who wantonly 
destroyed the produce of the island ; and as the Portuguese 
gradually acquired settlements on the western coast of Africa, 
they left St. Helena in a desolate condition. In 1651 the 
English East India Compimy formed a settlement on the island, 
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which was confirmed to them ten years afterwards by a charter 
from Charles II. Many settlers were induced by the offer of 
lands to emigrate thither from England ; and slaves were im- 
ported from Madagascar to work in the plantations. About 
1665 the Dutch attacked and took the island, but were obliged 
to restore it shortly afterwards ; and in the following year many 
of the families which had been ruined by the fire of London, 
took refuge here. Once again the island was taken by the 
Dutch, and once again re-taken by the English. 

In 1815 St. Helena became the scene of much interest from 
having been selected as the asylum or prison of Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Early in the year he had escaped from Elba, and it was 
therefore deemed necessary after the battle of Waterloo to select 
a strongly-fortified place as his future residence. He arrived at 
St Helena on the 16th of October, and as the first residence 
allotted to him was thought unsatisfactory, a house was built 
for him on the highest plain on the island, 1,760 feet above 
the level of the sea : this was called Longwood. Here he lived 
until the 5th of May, 1821, when he died of an internal com- 
plaint, the eflTect of which was heightened by the irritation and 
dissatisfaction which constantly preyed upon his mind during 
the last three years he remained on the island. His remains 
were interred with military honours in Slane's Valley, near a 
fountain overhung with willows ; but they were afterwards re- 
moved to France during the reign of Louis-Philippe, and re- 
interred with much ceremony at the H6pital des Invalides. 

The Island of St. Helena, though situated at a distance of 
more than a thousand miles from Capetown, was at first included 
in that diocese, and was visited by the Bishop in 1849, on which 
occasion he confirmed nearly 500 persons, and consecrated the 
Church at Jamestown and five burial grounds. 

In 1857 the Bishop made another visitation of the island, and 
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finding this could only be done at long intervals and with a con- 
siderable expenditure of time and money, he strongly recom- 
mended the formation of it into a separate diocese. 

This was happily accomplished in 1859, and the Eev. P. C. 
Claughton, D.D. was consecrated Bishop of St. Helena on Whit 
Tuesday. The Colonial Bishoprics Fund contributed 1,000^. to 
the Endowment Fund, the inhabitants contributing another 
1000^.; and the Society placed the annual sum of 200^. for three 
years at the disposal of the Bishop, with the especial view of 
enabling him to provide more effectually for the pastoral care 
and instruction of the coloured portion of the population. 

In 1860 the island was divided into parishes. 

In 1861 the Bishop visited the Island of Ascension. 

In 1862 Bishop Claughton having being translated to the see 
of Colombo, the Ven. T. E. Welby, for many years Archdeacon 
of George, in the diocese of Capetown, was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and was consecrated at Lambeth on Ascension Day. 

The diocese of St. Helena consists of the three islands of 
St. Helena, Ascension, and Tristan d'Acunha. It was hoped 
that the Bishop would be able to overlook the congregations of 
the English Church in South America, at Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, and Monte Video ; and also oc- 
casionally visit the Falkland Islands, hitherto entirely destitute 
of episcopal superintendence. For obvious reasons these very 
distant places were not included in his diocese ; it would have in- 
volved a responsibility so serious that few would have consented 
to undertake it And as it is now known that the course of the 
trade winds would virtually prevent this plan from being carried 
out, it has been suggested that a Bishop should be placed at the 
Falkland Islands, with episcopal jurisdiction over the chaplains 
in the South American ports above mentioned. 

The Island of St. Helena may be said to consist of one huge 
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rock rising out of the bosom of the Atlantic Ocean, for it is 
bounded on nearly all sides by cliffs from 600 to 1,200 feet in 
height. There is a chain of mountains running across the island 
which is terminated at its eastern extremity by the Peak of 
Diana, rising to a height of 2,700 feet. There are only four 
coves or openings at the shore, and only one at which a safe 
landing can be made, and this is on the north-west side, where 
the only town on the island — Jamestown — is situated. The 
circumference of the island is twenty-eight miles, its greatest 
length not Inore than about ten, and its breadth between six and 
seven : it contains about 30,000 acres, of which 14,000 are bare 
rock, or otherwise unimprovable. The general soil of the country 
consists of a rich mould which fosters a great number of plants, 
among which are three species of gum-trees. Oaks, cypresses, 
ferns, myrtles also flourish here : and fruits are particularly abun- 
dant, as it is stated that on almost every farm are to be found 
vines, figs, limes, oranges, lemons, citrons, guavas, bananas, 
peaches, quinces, pomegranates, tamarinds, mulberries, melons, 
and pumpkins. Our English fruits have not succeeded here, 
with the exception of the common blackberry, which was intro- 
duced in 1780, and so completely overspread large tracts of 
ground that as the only remedy against its encroachments a 
public order was issued (which is still in force) for its entire ex- 
tirpation. St. Helena is a very healthy spot, the temperature 
in the open country is never so hot as an English summer, nor 
so cold as an English winter. The atmosphere is generally so 
clear that a ship may be descried at a distance of sixty miles. 
Jamestown contains many little gardens, groves, and shady 
walks, and extends the whole length of the valley, which gradually 
decreases in breadth till at last there is room only for a single 
house. The roads which give access to the interior of the island 
are carried along the sides of Rupert's and Ladder Hill (the lofty 
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headlands which command Jamestown) in a zig-zag direction ; 
and the ascent is so easy that oxen and carts pass along the 
apparently perpendicular precipice without difficulty or danger. 
For two miles nothing hut a rocky wilderness meets the traveller's 
eye ; hut soon the sight is gratified hy the sudden prospect of 
woody heights, verdant lawns, cultivated plantations, and hand- 
some little country seats. The Eev. H. Whitehead, the rector of 
Jamestown, thus speaks of some of his parishioners. " I find 
it a hard task to hring the African population of the town, 
which is considerable, to the habit of public worship. Their 
indolence and unsteadiness of purpose, their general small pro- 
gress in English, their superstitious cast of mind, the natural 
weakness of intellect in some, and the crazed condition of others 
through cruel treatment on board the slave ships, are immense 
impediments to their edification in Christianity. I think there 
can be Uttle hope of their being anything like exemplary Chris- 
tians, if they be not kept under daily instruction for several 
years after their baptism." The present Bishop also speaks of 
other difficulties to be met with in St. Helena. He says : — " I 
find much to be done on this island which at a distance appears 
so small a field of labour. The mountainous character of the 
country makes places which are very near in distance far apart 
in communication; so that time and labour are expended in 
pastoral work far beyond what the amount of population would 
seem to demand." 

The little island of Tristan d'Acunha, so named from the 
person who first discovered it in 1506, is situated almost in the 
centre of the South Atlantic Ocean, about 1,500 miles south of 
St. Helena, and about the same distance from the Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1816 a company of artillery from St. Helena was 
stationed on this island (previously uninhabited) to recruit the 
men's health, but it was withdrawn on the death of Napoleon 
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in 1821. A corporal named Glass was allowed to remain with 
one or two companions to take charge of the fort and landing- 
place : and their numbers gradually increased from various 
causes until they amounted to ninety-five persons, comprised in 
twelve families. One or two clergymen on their way to India 
visited the little community and baptized the children, but in 
1851 an English gentleman who was interested in their story 
requested the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to send 
out a clergyman to minister among them, engaging himself to 
provide a sufficient stipend for five years. At the expiration of 
that time the Bishop of Capetown visited Tristan, and confirmed 
thirty persons. He found the people unanimous in desiring to 
quit an island which was wholly inadequate to supply the wants 
of such an increasing community ; and at the commencement of 
the year 1857 they were conveyed to Capetown, in which diocese 
their beloved pastor, the Rev. W. F. Taylor, is still labouring 
diligently in the mission of Eiversdale.^ And this little island, 
which is literally a vast rock rising almost perpendicularly, some 
3,000 feet out of the sea, is once more uninhabited. 

The population of this diocese is estimated at 6,650 souls. 
There are six clergymen labouring here, three of whom are 
missionaries of the Society, which in 1863 expended 326?. 
here. The above is the fixed population, but St. Helena is a 
great dep6t for Africans captured from slavers, and as many 
perhaps as 3,000 of these unfortunate beings are landed on the 
island every year. They are usually in a sad state of disease 
and suffering when freed by our cruisers from their first cruel 
captors, and this makes it of great importance to land them 
as soon as possible. Accordingly, when a slave-ship is captured, 
she is sent under the charge of a prize crew to the nearest land, 

^ A most interesting account of Tristan d'Acunha, by Mr. Taylor, was 
published in the Church in the Colonies. No. 34. 
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or at least the nearest point at which she can be received, and 
where there is an Admiralty Court which can declare her for- 
feited to the English captors, and her living cargo free. St, 
Helena is often the most convenient of these, and accordingly 
a station or place of accommodation is assigned for the use of 
the rescued slaves, and a staff of persons appointed to super- 
intend their food and clothing whilst on the island. The course 
then pursued is to make known their arrival to the government 
at home, and as soon as the opportunity occurs and the poor 
Africans are sufficiently recovered to bear the voyage, to forward 
them as free labourers to some of our West Indian possessions, 
where they are on landing, assigned to such masters as are in 
want of hands for the cultivation of their crops. Shortly after 
Bishop Claughton*s arrival in St. Helena a slave-ship captured 
by H.M.S. Viper, one of the vessels of the African coast squa- 
dron, arrived with its freight of 500 human beings all in the 
last stage of suffering from the cruel confinement they had ex- 
perienced on board. The Bishop at once visited them and 
after some months' careful instruction, in which he was assisted 
by some of the clergy of the island, he had the happiness of 
finding that they were fully capable of receiving the knowledge 
of the Grospel in its simple fundamental truths, and he accord- 
ingly baptized the greater number of them. Of this very pleasing 
incident an account is furnished in the Society's Quarterly Paper 
for July, 1860. The Bishop saw during his stay in St. Helena, 
some three or four thousand of these native Africans, taught 
them for longer or shorter periods with varying success, only 
admitting any to baptism of whose conversion he felt satisfied 
on careful examination. He describes them as quick and in- 
telligent, often assisting the interpreter and himself by words 
and signs as they caught his meaning : and he speaks of their 
very striking superiority to the degrading characteristics he 
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himself had previously^ supposed to belong to the race. A grant 
of land has been sanctioned by the Home Government, on which 
the Governor proposes to build a school and chapel for the use 
of the negroes at their station in Eupert's Valley. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Although not connected with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the mission to Central Africa is too important 
and remarkable an undertaking to be passed over without some 
account. 

The discoveries of Dr. Livingstone having brought to light 
a large and hitherto unknown region in the interior of Africa, 
it was felt by many to be of the utmost importance that a 
mission should be sent into that heathen land, and that it 
should consist as soon as practicable of a Bishop and a number 
of assistant clergy. In the endeavour to carry out this feeling, 
the University of Cambridge, roused by the spirit-stirring ap- 
peal of Dr. Livingstone during his recent visit to England, took 
the lead, and at a meeting held on the 23d of November, 1858, 
pledged itself to take steps towards the establishment of a 
mission. The cordial co-operation of the University of Oxford 
was obtained, various public meetings were held, large sums 
of money 'were promised, and the projected mission was soon 
widely known as the Oxford and Cambridge Mission to Central 
Africa; a title which was afterwards slightly altered when the 
Universities of Dublin and Durham joined in the good work. 

Great difficulties had to bo surmounted, and some time 
elapsed before the means could be procured, or the men fitted 
for such an arduous undertaking could be found. At length 
Archdeacon Mackenzie was selected to head the mission, his 
experience of the country, and the acquaintance with the Ian- 
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guage acquired during his five years' residence in Southern 
Africa constituting in themselves most important qualifications 
for the work, while his personal character was such as to win 
universal confidence for any undertaking in which he engaged. 
The fully-developed plan of the mission was, that the Bishop 
and six missionaries should be accompanied by a medical prac- 
titioner and a number of artificers, English and native, capable 
of conducting the various works of building, husbandry, and 
especially the cultivation of the cotton plant ; so that while 
the diffusion of Christianity held the foremost place, there was 
combined with this the promotion of agriculture and lawful 
commerce, and the ultimate extirpation of the slave trade, in 
accordance with the principle of Dr. Livingstone that Chris- 
tianity and civilization must advance together. 

After a solemn farewell service in Canterbury Cathedral, on 
the 2d of October, 1860, Archdeacon Mackenzie with the 
first detachment of the mission, sailed for Capetown, where he 
was consecrated on the 1st of January, 1861. 

He met Dr. Livingstone, and the whole party proceeded up 
the Zambesi River about 100 miles, to the confluence of the 
Shir6, up which they proceeded (about 200 miles more) to 
Dakanamoya, the village of a friendly chief, Chibisa. Here they 
landed and proceeded under the conduct of Dr. Livingstone 
to select a place for the establishment of their station, and on 
the 19th of July they arrived at Magomero, where they resolved 
to settle. For the next four or five months the mission party 
was engaged in settling themselves in their new quarters, and 
in making good their position against a marauding tribe — the 
Ajawa — ^with whom they were most unfortunately engaged more 
than once in hostilities. 

At the end of December the Bishop started, with Mr. Burrup, 
to meet Dr. Livingstone, who had promised to return by a certain 
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day with the ladies who were coining to join the mission. A 
series of disasters ensued, the Bishop was attacked by fever, and 
on the 31st of January, 1862, died after an illness of ten days 
on the island of Malo, at the confluence of the Shir€ and Euo 
rivers. Mr. Burrup survived the Bishop, and having performed 
the last ofiices of the Church over him, returned with great diffi- 
culty to the mission station, where he lingered till the 22d of 
February and then died. 

The distressing intelligence of the deaths of Bishop Mackenzie 
and Mr. Burrup was brought to England at the close of the fol- 
lowing June ; but after the first stunning effect of these heavy 
tidings, had passed over, there was manifested in all quarters a 
firm resolution, by God's help to carry on the work which had 
been so hopefully begun and which gave promise, even thus 
early, of an abundant harvest. The mission had already pro- 
duced the most beneficial effects in the country which it occu- 
pied. It had upwards of a hundred natives under systematic 
industrial training preparatory to regular Christian instruction ; 
a large and thickly-peopled district pacified by the energies of 
the missionaries was looking up to them with reverence and 
gratitude ; the very Ajawa whose ravages they had checked, and 
whose lasting enmity it was to be feared they had incurred, were 
asking to be allowed to settle peaceably in their neighbourhood, 
and within their civilizing influence. And if all this had been 
accomplished in the space of six or seven months, amid the diffi- 
culties incidental to a new settlement and the interruptions 
occasioned by the marauding tribes, what might not be hoped 
from continued exertions in the same promising field 1 

The Eev. G. W. Tozer was selected to succeed Bishop Mac- 
kenzie, and was consecrated Missionary Bishop to the Zambesi 
and adjacent districts, in Westminster Abbey, on the 2d of 
February, 1863^ The spirit in which he went forth may be best 
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learnt from his own words at a public meeting held at Doncaster 
shortly after his appointment Speaking of his lamented prede- 
cessor he says : — " The bright example of one thus early entered 
upon his rest is a noble incitement to all who would follow his 
just steps. It is no small thing for those who may go out after 
him to have the track marked out for them — a track which has 
the shadow of the Cross imprinted upon it, and which is con- 
nected with the highest and holiest endeavours of all time in 
promoting the cause of Christ So fai from being down-hearted 
at what has passed, I for one am the very opposite. I think I 
see in it the seeds of very great success — ^perchance not a per- 
sonal success : — that we cannot command— but a success to that 
great cause which is dear to all Christian hearts — ^the success of 
Christ's Cross in Africa." 

The same hopeful and cheering spirit breathes in the letter 
written by Bishop Tozer soon after his arrival at the scene of his 
future labours. Writing from their new mission station, Morum- 
bala, Eiver Shir^, on the 6th of October, 1863, he says : — " We 
are at last gathered on the top of the Morumbala mountains, 
which are some 3,500 feet high. You will have heard all the sad 
news of the mission's past history before this reaches you. Death 
and illness have deprived us of almost all the party to whom we 
were looking for help and guidance in this new mission-field. 
Blair, a printer, and Adams, a labouring man, are now the sole 
representatives of our lamented predecessors ; and while the ex- 
periment of fixing the station here is being tried, I can hardly 
wish for a reinforcement Our life here is in many ways very en- 
joyable. The air is usually keen and bracing and we suffer far 
more as yet from cold than heat. The former mission party has left 
a legacy behind of twenty-five native boys, whose teaching and 
training prevents us from sinking down into mere settlers. We 
have not been quite a month up here, and are working very hard 
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indeed to get our straw liuts completed before tlie rains set in. 
"We do everything for ourselves, even to washing our own clothes, 
and have abolished the idea of master and servant. We live in 
common, each having a little round hut to sleep in. Our church 
opening is the great coming event. Its dimensions are thirty- 
six feet by eleven, and really it promises to look very well. Its 
. east end is apsidal, and we have a screen to divide the building 
in half; the western place being for the heathen boys, and the 
eastern arranged as a choir for ourselves, the apse being of course 
reserved for the altar. Our services are really very hearty and 
enjoyable ; and as we have by dint of superhuman exertions got 
the harmonium up the mountain, we hope to make great progress 
with our music. But as yet we are sadly pressed for time, which 
we all hope may not always be so scarce as at present. The 
mountain itseK is very beautiful, and commands on the Quilli- 
mane side most lovely views ; while to the west stretches out to 
a far distant horizon an enormous plain, the home of pestilence 
and fever. Our path up from the river is a most terrible pulL 
"We are higher I think than Snowdon, and in places it is like 
going up the side of a house for steepness. How the much- 
enduring natives manage it with from fifty-six to eighty pounds' 
weight on their heads I cannot tell." 

If there are any who still think that the early disasters and 
difficulties of this mission would have justified the abandonment 
of such a noble undertaking, let them remember the striking 
observations of the Bishop of Oxford on this subject, at the 
meeting at Doncaster already referred to. After speaking at 
some length of the unmitigated evil of the slave-trade, the 
Bishop goes on to say : — " Let it be remembered that, in a great 
degree, that evil lay at the door of our own people. We were 
once the greatest slave-traders. "We, the people of England, did 
more than any other nation under heaven to inflict those evils upon 
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Africa. Nay, even that dreadful strife now going on among our 
brethren on the American continent, in which, however little 
— and I believe it is very little in truth — either party cares 
about slavery, for neither party cares for the slave — ^yet the 
existence of slavery and the presence of these men in the 
American States have been unquestionably the cause and the 
occasion of the war, though there is no love for these men on the 
one side or the other. But how came they there ? Do we not 
remember that in earlier days the settlers from this land in 
America over and over again petitioned the mother-country that 
she would not continue the slave-trade, and inundate their land 
with * those miserable Africans ; ' and that for the sake of our 
own commerce we refused to listen to them, and obtruded npon 
them that which has become the standing curse of America? 
Now, if you will add to this one thought which is all that is 
needful to complete the idea, it is this, that the retribution 
which follows upon crime in the case of individuals is constantly 
withheld in this world, because as Christians, we believe it visits 
them in that continued existence which lies beyond this world ; 
while for nations and communities which have no national or 
communal existence except in this world, the retribution must 
be here, because it cannot be elsewhere ; and so judgment does 
follow in this world upon national sins, because this world is 
governed by a God of justice. If that be the case, the next 
generation to those who have been guilty of a national sin have 
the duty not only of showing that they are free from their fore- 
fathers* sin, but of cutting off the entail of curses by reversing 
the unrighteousness. If that unrighteousness is to be reversed, 
how is it to be done 1 There is but one way in God's world, and 
that is to undo, by any sacrifice, the full consequences of the 
ancient sin. And here God does permit us to undo the full 
consequences of what we have been instrumental in giving 
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Africa as a curse, by now being the instruments in God*s band 
of giving Africa a blessing. And it seems to me that a special 
necessity is laid upon this Church and people to exert ourselves 
in this mission-work— that we should spend as we are spending 
our money, and what is far more, the zeal of some of our best 
men, in endeavouring to cut off the entail of England^s curse in 
this matter of England's transgression. ... I think that in the 
mere presence of difficulty we shall not one of us think that 
there is any argument for laying aside the work. Is not the 
very meaning of faith, my brethren, this ? — that it acts in the 
persuasion that God will work out His blessed purpose through 
our labour, by overcoming difficulty, and not that we should 
have the result without labouring for it, and without under- 
going difficulty. So far from regarding some difficulty, therefore, 
as any discouragement or any mark that God is not with us, I 
believe that it is rather a mark that we have His presence with us. 
Was there ever a successful mission founded without difficulty ? 
Was there ever a great thing done for God by men, who were 
content to give Him merely the parings of their time, and the 
superfluities of self-indulgence ] " 



ORANGE RIVER FREE STATE. 

The Oraage Eiver Free State is a very extensive tract of 
country bounded on the south by the river from which it takes 
its name, and on the north and north-west by a tributary of that 
stream, the Vaal. On the north-east it is separated from the 
colony of Natal by the Drakenberg or Quathlamba range of 
mountains. This territory consists chiefly of vast plains of table- 
land, some five or six thousand feet above the sea-level, broken 
continually by abrupt rocks and covered for the most part with 
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vegetation. The healthiness of the country is undoubted, and 
some who have lived there for years declare it to be the finest 
climate in the world. The farms are very extensive and the 
number of cattle and sheep enormous. The sale of wool increases 
every year, the produce being sent by wagons chiefly to Port 
Elizabeth. 

Some twenty-five years ago this territory north of the Orange 
Eiver was described as " a howling wilderness," given up to the 
birds and beasts with the exception of a few wandering tribes of 
Hottentots and Bushmen. The Dutch were here, as in every 
other part of the Cape, the first European settlers, and their chief 
motive for settling so far from the colony was the desire to be 
free of English rule. For a short time they boldly asserted their 
independence, but after a few years English emigrants followed 
the Dutch, and then the country was declared part of the colony, 
and called " the Sovereignty beyond the Orange Eiver." 

In 1850 the Bishop of Capetown gave an account of his visit 
to the Sovereignty and of the earnest efforts of the English at 
Blomfontein to provide themselves with a church and pastor. 
In 1851 the church was in progress, the inhabitants having con- 
tributed more than 300^. towards its erection, but before the roof 
was raised the English Government had resolved to abandon the 
Sovereignty in consequence of continual disputes with the Dutch 
boers. So the church has remained for ten years an unfinished 
ruin. The Bishop of Capetown has since made many efforts to 
induce individual clergymen to go and minister to the English 
settlers in the territory, but without success. Men were un- 
willing to go into a country where they must work without the 
benefit of assistance and sympathy from their brethren, and 
without any episcopal superintendence. The country is now 
governed by a president and "Volksraad," elected by the in- 
habitants. The number of English colonists, instead of diminish- 
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ing, as was expected when the English rule and English troops 
were withdrawn, has year by year increased ; and those in the 
towns and villages have made many appeals to the Bishop of 
Capetown to be provided with pastors, for whose support they 
promised to contribute to the best of their power. 

There is another distinct portion of territory beyond the 
boundary of the British colony and independent of the Free 
State Government, yet contiguous to both, the country of the 
Basutos, a large mountain district, the population of which is 
estimated at 180,000. They are governed by a number of petty 
chiefs, who in turn are subject to the rule of the great Moshesh, 
who calls himself " chief of all the Basutos." He is described as 
the finest chief in South Africa and is regarded by his people 
with superstitious veneration. About thirty years ago a few 
Presbyterian missionaries from Paris penetrated to these tribes. 
They were kindly received by Moshesh and have been at work 
with some success among the people ever since. Moshesh, though 
not a Christian, is anxious that teachers from England should be 
sent to his people ; and a son of his own, a very promising 
young man, was for some time a student in St. Augustine's 
College at Canterbury, with the view of qualifying himself for 
the work of a missionary among his own people, but his early 
death has prevented the realization of this plan. 

On the 2d of February, 1863, the Kev. Edward Twells, D.D. 
was consecrated in "Westminster Abbey, Missionary Bishop for 
the Orange Eiver Free State. The Society engaged to provide 
his salary and to contribute to the support of two missionaries 
also. 

The Feast of the Purification, 1863, will form hereafter a 
marked era in the history of the missions of the Church of 
England. On that day the new Primate consecrated two 
Bishops, one to head the Universities' Mission to Central Africa, 
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as successor to tlie martyr Mackenzie, the other to take under 
his charge the Orange River Free State. This consecration is 
the first instance on record, where, on English ground, the 
English Church has set apart and sent forth a chief pastor to 
take the spiritual oversight of a Christian mission to heathen 
lands lying heyond the sovereignty of the English Crown. (The 
Bishopric of Honolulu forms no exception to this statement, for 
that was a mission sent to a country already Christian, at the 
request of its own sovereign.) There have been during the last 
twenty years many consecrations of Bishops for foreign parts 
within the limits of the British empire ; but the territories 
assigned to the Bishop of the Zambesi Mission and the Bishop 
of the Orange River Free State owe no allegiance whatever to 
the English Crown. The Church of England, as a true branch 
of Christ's Catholic Church, has an indefeasible right to go forth 
with the message of the Gospel to any people who are still lying 
in the darkness of heathenism, and it is now established that 
she has a legal right, spite of all the jealousies of worldly poli- 
ticians and the suspicions of lukewarm Churchmen, to send out 
from England the Church in all its completeness to heathen lands, 
quite independently of the circumstance whether these heathen 
lands acknowledge English rule or not. There was another 
notable circumstance in this consecration. The new Bishops 
took the oath of spiritual allegiance, not to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but to the Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown. This 
significant act, which was done deliberately and advisedly, is a 
proof that our highest ecclesiastical authorities recognise the duty 
of allowing the title of Metropolitan, now legally bestowed on 
several of the occupants of colonial sees — such as Capetown 
Montreal, Sydney, New Zealand — to be not merely a name, but a 
reality. It behoves the English Church to provide against the 
contingency, or rather the inevitable certainty, that the churches 
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whicli she lias been favoured by God to found will ultimately 
become independent, adapting themselves to the exigencies of 
their peculiar outward circumstances, gratefully acknowledging 
England as their spiritual mother, but still feeling that they are 
now themselves come to full age, and must claim the perilous 
responsibility of self-government. Each Metropolitan with his 
band of suffragan Bishops may become the centre of a new 
vigorous national Church, strong in initiating fresh assaults on 
neighbouring heathendom, clinging with firm affection to the 
parent from whom her apostolic ministry has been derived, yet 
rightly claiming a spiritual equality with that parent. Neither 
Eome nor Canterbury must assert a supremacy over the Church 
of Christ. The unity of the Church is to be soughtj not in sub- 
mission to a paramount Bishop of Bishops, but in the harmonious 
confederation of all the particular or national Churches through- 
out the world under the Divine Headship of Christ. 

The Bishop, writing after his first entrance on his labours, 
says : — " The country is in its infancy, and has laboured, and 
does labour, under many disadvantages ; but it must become a 
prosperous country under a good government. The people are 
very mixed in race and character, but there are some superior 
men to be found everywhere, and great good may be done by 
raising the general tone of society. I am deeply impressed with 
the necessity of the Church Mission, and think it has been 
planted at a time when great results may be expected. We are 
received everywhere with expressions of thankfulness on the 
part of Dutch, English, and natives." 

Surely it is a subject of unfeigned thankfulness that men have 
been found so penetrated with a love of souls and a simple desire 
to serve Christ their Master, that they have readily sacrificed 
the comforts and amenities of English parochial life, to go forth 
to certain toils and perils in distant lands, that they may plant 
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Chjist*s Church where as yet its healing influences are all un- 
known. Appointment to episcopal office in such cases is no 
preferment, so far as this world's wealth is concerned. It is a 
call to the foremost post in the ventures of faith. Those who 
stay at home may be roused to a holier and more self-denying 
energy by the example of those who for the sake of Christ and 
His Gospel have given up so much. A Church that bears such 
spiritual children is not yet forsaken of her Lord.^ 

^ Vide Colonial Church Chroniclcy vol. xvi. pp. 81, 121. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WORK IN AFRICA {concluded), 

SIERRA LEONE — NIGER — MAURITIUS. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

Along the western shores of Africa are scattered numerous 
posts and stations over which the British flag is waving. They 
are almost all inconsiderable in point of size, and as regards poli- 
tical influence, of very slender value. The earliest does not date 
farther back than the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
latest has come into the possession of this country since 1849. 
One cluster lies in the mouth of the Gambia Eiver, of which the 
chief places are Bathurst, Albany, and St. James. , A second, 
including the Island de Los and Sierra Leone, commands the 
coast from the Eiver Nunez well nigh to the borders of the 
American settlement of Liberia. A third, more numerous than 
either of the others, covers the Gold Coast, and holds in check 
the Bight of Benin. And a fourth in the Bight of Biafra in 
some sort gives us the dominion of the waters which fall into 
that bay. Established originally as depots for the management 
of the slave-trade, all these posts became, on the abolition of 
that horrid traffic, mere emporia of trade. They are now like- 
wise used, whenever circumstances will permit, as stations for the 
cruisers which watch the coast for the purpose of chaQ.^is!kS^ 
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traffic in slaves still carried on by other nations, particularly the 
Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the people of BraziL 

Our earliest possession, Cape Coast Castle, seems to have been 
occupied by the Portuguese soon after Vasco de Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1597. It was subsequently wrested 
from them by the Dutch, but in 1661 fell into our hands, and 
until the acquisition of Sierra Leone was considered the capital 
of the British possessions in Western Africa. 

Sierra Leone, like Cape Coast Castle, drew its first European 
inhabitants from Portugal. The English in time took possession 
of an island in the middle of the river, and on the first oppor- 
tunity dislodged their rivals from the mainland. But no attempt 
at colonization was made till the year 1787, when about 400 
negroes and sixty white soldiers who had served in the war of 
American Independence were removed thither. At the same 
time a piece of land, measuring about twenty miles square, was 
purchased from the native chiefs, and the foundations of freedom 
were laid. 

As early as the year 1752 an itinerant missionary was sent by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to the negroes in 
Guinea. A native African (after being educated and ordained 
in England), was stationed on the Gold Coast in 1765, and a 
catechist at Sierra Leone in 1787. 

" But it is to the Church Missionary Society (which was 
indeed originally established */or Africa and the East,') that the 
western coast of this vast unexplored continent is chiefly in- 
debted for the flourishing branch of the Church which has 
sprung up there. In the West African Mission this Society 
has found its earliest and most appropriate field of labour. 
Owing its foundation to Wilberforce and his friends, the Society 
came into existence under an obligation to carry on that great 
Christian policy in which England had been engaged by their 
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means, and by evangelizing to complete the emancipation of the 
negro race. ^Nobly have its missionaries redeemed the pledge ! 
They have sown the seed of life on those fatal shores ; they 
have watered it with their own blood ; they have seen their 
nursling grow up into a fair tree, and the Church of Sierra Leone 
claim a Bishop of her own. 

"This flourishing tree is now putting forth new branches. 
The religion of Sierra Leone has found its way inland to Ab- 
beokuta (a large and populous town in the Yoruba country), by 
the natural process of immigration ; and this advantage has been 
followed up by a well-organized mission, headed by a native 
Yoruban, the Kev. Samuel Crowther, who left his native country 
aa a slave-boy, was rescued by a British cruiser from the Portu- 
guese slaver that was bearing its unhappy freight across the 
Atlantic, — and afterwards returned in English orders, to declare 
in their own tongue, to the Yorubans, the wonderful works of 
God. The entire mission is thus the legitimate fruits of that 
great Christian policy in which England was engaged by Wilber- 
force and his friends. It is a most interesting sample of that 
negro civilization and indigenous Christianity, which, under the 
protection of the British name, must gradually extend itself 
across the African continent, and will remain in after times as 
one of the greatest moral triumphs of our church and nation." ^ 

The first mission of the Church Missionary Society was esta- 
blished at Sierra Leone, in. 1804; and so successful were the 
labours of its missionaries that by the year 1848 it comprised 
fourteen principal stations and twelve minor stations, making in 
all twenty-six towns and villages in which Christian instruction 
was imparted, and the services of our Church provided through 
the agency of this Society. There were also at this time twelve 
European missionaries, three native clergymen, and fifty-six 
catechists and teachers (native and European), two seminaries 
* Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 40. 
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and fifty-seven scliools, containing 5,038 scholars, and tlie attend- 
ants on public worship were stated to be 6,908. 

In 1 852 the colony of Sierra Leone was constituted a Bishopric, 
and the Rev. E. 0. Vidal was consecrated first Bishop on Whit 
Sunday. 

Bishop Yidal arrived in his diocese at the close of that year ; 
but after a brief career of active usefulness, he was attacked with 
fever on his return from a visitation of the Youban mission 
(where he had confirmed nearly 600 converts in that infant 
Church), and died on Christmas Eve, 1854. 

In 1855 the Eev. J. Weeks, who had been for many years a 
missionary in this diocese, was consecrated second Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, where he arrived in the following November. 

The Bishop was accompanied by the Rev. H. J. Leacock and 
Mr. J. A. Duport, who immediately proceeded to commence a 
mission at Fallangia, on the Rio Pongas, about 130 miles to the 
north of Sierra Leone. This is a mission not directly of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, but of a Church 
Association in Barbados, which was organized on the occasion of 
the Society's Jubilee, and of which some account has already 
been given in a former chapter.^ The Society contributed the 
sum of 1,000^. towards this Association, and Mr. Leacock, a 
much valued clergyman of Barbados, having offered himself 
for the arduous and perilous undertaking, went forth with his 
fellow-labourer (a young man of African parentage, educated 
at the Mission House connected with Codrington College) to 
extend the light of Christianity to that debased and barbarous 
people. 

Mr. Leacock was not peimitted long to watch over the mission 
he had successfully commenced : the fever so generally fatal to 
those unaccustomed to this climate attacked him, and he died on 
the 28th of August, 1856. 

1 See page 107. 

\ 
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Bishop Weeks fell a victim to tlie same fatal malady on the 
25th of March, 1857. During his short episcopate he ordained 
seven native catechists in Sierra Leone, and four in Ahbeokuta. 

The Kev. J. Bowen, D.D. was appointed to the vacant 
Bishopric, and was consecrated at Lamheth on the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1857. But before two years had elapsed, the Church 
in West Africa had to mourn the loss of its third Bishop : he 
died May 28th, 1859. 

The Rev. E. H. Beckles, Eector of St. Peter's, Christopher, 
in the diocese of Antigua, was chosen to succeed him, and was 
consecrated at Lambeth, on the 2d of February, 1860. 

The peninsula of Sierra Leone, which constitutes the territory 
of the colony, has a surface of about 220 square miles, being 
rather larger than the little county of Kutland. But the name 
of Sierra Leone is frequently applied to a much more extensive 
tract of country the exact limits of which are unknown, but 
which according to a rough estimate covers about 25,000 square 
miles, being nearly equal to Scotland. The soil is fertile, that 
of the peninsula is much covered with large forest trees, among 
others the Silk Cotton Tree, the trunks of which are made into 
canoes, which are often large enough to contain a hundred men. 
The productions of the West Indies have been introduced suc- 
cessfully by the British colonists ; European fruits are cultivated 
on the higher parts, and the vine flourishes in the gardens of 
Freetown. Yams, mandioc, pumpkins, plantains, and Indian 
com constitute the principal food of the inhabitants. The 
climate is generally considered peculiarly unhealthy, but there 
is great variation in this point in different years. The wet season, 
which lasts from May to !N^ovember, is always ushered in and 
terminated by tornados. Nothing can exceed the gloominess of 
the weather at this period : the hills are wrapped in impenetrable 
fogs, and the rain falls in such torrents as to prevent any oua 
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from leaving his house. The air is loaded with vapours, the 
destructive effects of which are ohserved in many objects. Iron 
is covered with rust : furniture falls to pieces, the glue losing its 
tenacious qualities : paper though well sized becomes unfit for 
use : woollens, unless frequently dried, become rotten ; and shoes 
' and boots are covered with mould in one night. The rapid 
decay of animal substances and the rapid fermentation of vege- 
tables can hardly be conceived. And in addition to this, in con- 
sequence of this country being at no great distance from the 
equator, a high degree of heat is experienced all the year round. 

Freetown, the capital, situated on the south bank of the Sierra 
Leone river, about five miles from the sea, is a handsome city 
with above 6,0Q0 inhabitants. It contains two churches, and 
most of the other towns and villages have churches and schools. 

For the preparation of native evangelists there is a capacious 
college in Sierra Leone, capable of accommodating fifty students. 
Besides the study of the Scriptures in the original Greek and 
Hebrew, the native languages are studied, and the work of re- 
ducing to writing and preparing translations of the Scriptures is 
already commenced. 

The census taken in 1860 found a population of 41,624 souls. 
Of these 15,782 were liberated Africans and 22,593 had been 
bom within the limits of the colony. Of the whole popula- 
tion, 3,351 still remained pagans, and 1,734 were Mohamme- 
dans. 15,180 were Methodists, and 12,954 Church people. 
11,016 children were taught in the schools in the year. The 
trade of the colony is steadily growing, and Sierra Leone is 
proving not only a refuge for those who are rescued from slavery, 
but a nucleus of civilization and school of Christian teaching. 

The total number of clergymen in the diocese of Sierra Leone 
is thirty-eight, of whom three are missionaries of the Society for 
the Propagation of the GospeL ^* The circumstances attending 
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the progress of the Pongas mission are as remarkable as those 
which led to its first establishment. The finger of God was then 
seen in the singular providence which guided the footsteps of 
the first missionary, the beloved Leacock, the first martyr of the 
Pongas, to the small town of Pallangia, where a door was opened 
for the reception of the Gospel through the influence of the chief, 
Richard Wilkinson, in whom a severe illness had awakened the 
remembrance of Christian instruction received by him while a 
boy in this country and had made him pray for years that a 
missionary might be sent to him and his people. That chief 
now sleeps in death, near the plain building which he had lived 
to see erected to the worship of the one . true God. But the 
mission has not been left to struggle against heathenism unsup- 
ported by the rulers of the people. Charles Wilkinson, who 
succeeded his father as chief, resides at Domingia, and has en- 
couraged and aided the building of a church in that town ; and 
his younger brother Lewis, acting chief at Fallangia, is a sincere 
fiiend of the mission and affords to the missionaries valuable 
help. Painful evidence has been afforded of the unsuitableness 
of the European constitution to the climate of the Pongas — four 
missionaries have fallen victims to the malaria of the country, and 
the fifth (the Eev. A. Phillips) has been compelled by repeated 
attacks of dangerous illness to withdraw. Whilst however it 
has thus been shown what dangers and difficulties surround 
European missionaries sent out to the Pongas, and that Africa 
must be regenerated mainly through the instrumentality of her 
own sons, all the appliances for the training of missionaries of 
African descent have, by a remarkable providence, been provided, 
and men have been raised up by the great Head of the Church 
to extend the work of the mission. There is now a staff con- 
sisting entirely of such labourers. The chief missionary, the Rev. 
J. H. A. Duport, who went out at first with Mr. Leacock, 
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althongli a West Indian, is of pure African blood, and was 
trained at Codrington College in Barbados under the highly- 
esteemed principal, the Eev. R. Rawle. The Eev. J. A. Maurice 
is of the same extraction, and was trained at the same institution. 
In 1862 a Christian family, also of African descent, was sent from 
Barbados to aid in the work of the mission. Two of its mem- 
bers are employed as carpenters, and the elder of the two, the 
father of the family, cultivates the mission-land given by the 
late chief, and is introducing an improved system of cultivation 
amongst the natives. The son of this man, Mr. Edward Morgan, 
having completed his course of study at the college in Barbados, 
after a very satisfactory examination, has been appointed mis- 
sionary catechist The eldest daughter of the Morgan family 
has been appointed teacher of an infant school at FaUangia. 
Another catechist has been lately chosen and will proceed to the 
mission field by the first opportunity that shall offer, from Barba- 
dos to Africa direct. The mission is now a reality, there being 
at Fallangia a church, plain and simple in its structure, of mud 
walls and grass roof; a congregation of about 400 ; daily service 
performed in Susu, the language of the people, morning and 
evening ; a daily school held in the piazza of the mission- 
house for want of a school-room ; and classes of catechumens pre- 
paring for baptism and confirmation. A position has also been 
taken up at Domingia. Here a church has been erected lately 
and a school has been established, the teacher of which acts as a 
lay reader during the absence of an ordained missionary. The 
population of Domingia does not much exceed 100, but a large 
proportion attend church and school. About six miles to the 
eastward is Yengisa, the capital of Chief Tom, who attends church 
sometimes at Domingia and sometimes at Fallangia, walking in 
the latter case about eleven miles and in the former more than 
half that distance, besides crossing a broad river on the way. 
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Chief Tom has often been accompanied by several of his people, 
among whom may be specially mentioned the formidable Ban- 
mngif the late personator of Satan, who in that capacity was 
formerly the terror of the Pongas country. Chief Tom now 
proposes to build a church at Yengisa at his own cost : and a 
black missionary is being sought for in the West Indies to . 
occupy this station. About eight miles to the south-east of 
Fallangia is Sameia, a town of considerable population, wholly 
heathen : at the request of the chief it is now proposed to 
establish a station here, and a missionary is being sought for 
this place as for Yengisa. Many other towns containing a great 
population are more or less prepared for Christian teaching and 
discipline ; but men and means are sadly deficient. It is hoped 
that a station may be soon established among the Susus in the 
Isles de Los, about half way between the Pongas and Sierra 
Leone : these islands are hilly and free from the malaria oc- 
casioned by large rivers, and it is thought that the Pongas mis- 
sionaries, when suffering from fever or debihty, might find them 
a healthy place of occasional resort, and thus avoid the necessity 
of going to Sierra Leone or England for change of air. The 
Susu language, which has been acquired by Mr. Duporfc and into 
which he has translated the Prayer-book for use in the daily 
service, is the language of a large tract of country which is by 
this means open to the missionaries of the Pongas.^ Various 
plans are being tried for the improvement of the natives, some of 
which are spoken of in the following letters from Mr. Maurice. 
Writing in May, 1863, he says : — "I am trying to help Mr. Lewis 
Wilkinson in establishing the cotton trade in this part of the 

1 Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. xvii. pp. 60, 441. A full account of 
this interesting mission has been given from time to time in the pages of 
the Jktission Field, and a memoir of Mr. Leacock was written by the Rev. 
Dr. Caswall, entitled, " The Martyr of the Pongas." 
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country. This I do by putting him in the way of preparing 
the soil, as well as in obtaining other assistance from merchant 
friends of mine in Sierra Leone. I think him an enterprising 
person, who, with a little encouragement, would prove a blessing 
to his country and a valuable help to our mission. It is not 
enough for us to attend only to the spiritual wants of the people, 
but we must also use our endeavours to better their temporal 
condition. They will then believe that the mission is no delu- 
sion. One chief asked what good the mission had done for the 
people. He said that the slave-trade had been overthrown by 
us and no other trade established in its place ; that once the 
chiefs and free people here could wear the very best of clothing, 
and had .all their wants satisfied, but that since the coming of 
the missionaries they are being reduced in circumstances daily. 
I think that the Bishop's proposal made some time ago, of 
having mercantile business carried on here under the auspices of 
chief Wilkinson, a very good one indeed, and would be among 
the greatest blessings put forth by the Society. Mr. Wilkinson 
is quite equal to the task, and I think him quite equal to 
take care of a trust. ... I should be glad to have at least 
two cotton gins from the African Aid Society. If they cannot 
give them I am willing to pay for them. We hope to send to 
England next year at least six bales of cotton to begin with. 
.... With all our drawbacks here there is much, and very 
much too, for which we have to be thankful I am sometimes 
led to think that our mission suffers more than any other; 
but when I take up the reports of other missions, and read of 
their difficulties and calamities, I am led to see at once that we 
are particularly blessed. As no great enterprise has ever been 
accomplished without trouble and disappointment, I am en- 
couraged to press forward amidst all difficulties, assisted by the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. The people are earnest, 
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and I believe they really desire to increase in the knowledge of 
God. They attend the means of grace with much seriousness, 
and we are amply repaid for our exertions among them. Last 
year's famine has taught the people a lesson, and nothing of the 
sort has been felt this year. They have planted corn, yams, and 
a large quantity of rice — besides a good deal of cotton. Tallangia 
will some day, I hope, become an important place. May it be 
the Antioch of the Rio Pongas ! " 

At present the contributions to this important mission, in the 
West Indies, may be estimated at about 800^. a year. Nearly as 
much more is given in England — viz. between 400^. and 500^. 
in salaries from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and between 300^. and 400^. by private subscriptions. Prom 
30^. to 50^. annually is contributed in Sierra Leone ; but the 
entire income available for this promising enterprise is certainly 
under 1,700^. 

The Gambia colony extends over thirty-eight square miles of 
territory, and contains about 5,000 native British subjects. Only 
one chaplain is provided for this colony, and in consequence of 
death and the failure of health it is too often left destitute of 
any church services, and is indebted for religious instruction to 
the labours of the Wesleyan Methodists. 

The colony upon the Gold Coast contains, it is believed, about 
450,000 souls, for whom no provision is made by the Church, 
except the occasional residence of a chaplain at Cape Coast 
Castle. 

At Abbeokuta and Badagry, in the Bight of Benin, a large 
body of the liberated Africans have settled, and great numbers 
of the heathens have ceased to worship the gods of their country. 
At Abbeokuta there are now three missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, two native clergymen, and three European 
catechists, besides forty native helpers ; and tVifcx^ \^^^ 
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native Christians, of whom 500 are communicants. This city 
has been much endangered by the hostile neighbourhood of the 
followers of the King of Dahomey. It contains the first Chris- 
tian church which, in the interior of Soudan, has been raised up 
to the glory of God. 

All these various settlements are now under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Sierra Leone. Such promising 
openings as those already mentioned might soon be multiplied 
upon the Western Coast of Africa, and there seems now a fair 
prospect of establishing and extending upon that once afflicted 
coast the blessings of the Gospel of Christ — ^that Gt)spel which 
alone can make the sons of Africa free indeed, and secure to 
them the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come. 

THE NIGER. 

In a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society pointed out, " That 
the foundations of a native Church in Western Africa were laid 
more than fifty years ago by the devoted and self-sacrificing 
labours of European missionaries ; that the Church had been 
gradually extended and brought to maturity by a succession of 
European and native labourers, till at present it may be esti- 
mated at nearly 20,000 members, comprising twenty-two native 
ordained ministers, and eighty native teachers and catechists; 
that the native Christians are chiefly resident in the Colony of 
Sierra Leone, where nine parishes have been formed under as 
many native clergymen, who are independent of the Church 
Missionary Society and under the direct superintendence of the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, and wholly supported by the contribu- 
tions of the people ; that other native members of the Church 
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have settled at various points along the coast, while at Lagos 
and Abbeokuta (1,300 miles from Sierra Leone) another native 
Church, comprising nearly one-fourth of the whole number of 
Church members, is rising up, under the pastoral care of 
European missionaries and native ministers, the latest acces- 
sion to the Church being on the banks of the Eiver Niger 
(1,500 miles from Sierra Leone) where none but native ministers 
and teachers have yet laboured, and where between 100 and 
200 converts have been collected. The Diocese of Sierra Leone 
comprises only the British colonies on the coast ; and as the 
Bishop resides at Sierra Leone, the western extremity of the 
diocese, episcopal visits to the distant colony of Lagos are 
necessarily rare, and to parts beyond the limits of the Letters 
Patent, especially to the Eiver Niger, hardly practicable. Hence 
many native teachers are waiting for ordination, and many 
converts of long standing are waiting for confirmation." Under 
these circumstances, the Committee represented to his Grace the 
need of providing for the more frequent exercise of episcopal 
functions in the eastern portion of the coast, especially for the 
missions in the interior, and for the full development of the 
Niger mission. And the Archbishop at once signified his con- 
currence with the Committee's suggestion that the Kev. Samuel 
Crowther should be consecrated a Bishop to exercise episcopal 
functions in the countries beyond the limits of her Majesty's 
dominions in Western Africa. 

The consecration of the Bishop took place in Canterbury 
Cathedral, on the 29th of June, 1864. 

The history of Bishop Crowther, extending over fifty years 
and more, from a state of abject servitude to his present position, 
is a very romantic one, and has already been alluded to in the 
account of Sierra Leone. His original name was Aljai, and his 
family lived at Ochugu in the Yoruba country. In 1821 \>l^ 
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was carried off by the Eyo Mahometans, was exchanged for a 
horse, was again exchanged at Dahdah, and cruelly treated, was 
then again sold as a slave for some tobacco, was captured by an 
English ship-of-war, and landed at Sierra Leone in 1822. He 
was baptized in 1825, taking the names of the vicar of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street, Samuel Crowther. In 1829 he married 
Asano, a native girl, who had been taught in the same school 
with him. He was then for some years schoolmaster of Regent's 
Town, and subsequently accompanied the first Niger expedition. 
Arrived in England, he was sent to the Church Missionary 
College, Islington, and was ordained by the Bishop of London. 
In 1854 he accompanied the second Niger expedition, of which 
he has written a very able account. He has since been an 
active clergyman at Akessa, and has translated the Bible into 
Yoruba, and undertaken various other literary works of a reli- 
gious character for the benefit of his African brethren. 

Almost adjoining Sierra Leone, is the American republic of 
Liberia, which extends along 600 miles of coast, and is one of 
the most fertile countries in the world, watered by about twenty- 
five rivers. The population consists of about 10,000 emancipated 
negroes, who commenced emigrating from the United States in 
the year 1821, and the natives number about 250,000 souls. 
One-fifth of the nation are Christians of various denominations. 

The efforts of our brethren of the American Church have 
been greatly blessed in this part of Africa, where multitudes of 
the natives . and their children regularly attend Divine Service 
and the various schools established by the missionaries. The ^ 
mission of Liberia and Cape Palmas (in the neighbouring but 
independent colony of Maryland) now consists of thirteen clergy- 
men white and coloured, five native candidates for ordination, 
and twenty-two male and female teachers, with eleven churches 
and chapels, completed or in course of erection, and sixteen 
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fichools, — all under tlie episcopal superintendence of a Bishop of 
their Church, — the Eight Eev. Dr. Payne, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Cape Palmas in 1852. 

The light of the Gospel, which, in the first four or five centuries 
of the Christian era, illuminated so brightly the whole northern 
coast of Africa, was almost quenched in the advancing tide of 
Mahometanism, which swept over the countries of the east in 
the seventh century. But " while " (to use the words of a living 
writer)^ ** other branches of the African Church have been swept 
away, like the sands of the desert ; while the Church of Carthage, 
where the holy Cyprian lived, and was martyred ; and that of 
Hippo, where St. Augustine wrote and laboured, have left no 
trace of existence, the Church of Egypt still exists. That patri- 
archate, one of the four so distinguished, that which the great 
St. Athanasius so splendidly adorned, still has its lingering 
traces ; and along the Nile, and deeper in the country. Churches 
yet remain to testify to the grace of God, which sent St. Mark to 
bear to Africa the glad tidings of salvation." The Coptic Church 
still numbers 150,000 native Christians, and is presided over 
by twelve Bishops; but many corruptions have crept into 
this venerable branch of the Church of Christ, and the clergy, 
generally speaking, are in a sadly degraded and impoverished 
state. 2 Several efforts have been made by the Church Mission- 
ary Society to raise the Coptic Church through Uadf, and the 
two missionaries, resident at Cairo, (where a mission was first 
established in 1826) have made periodical voyages up the Nile, 
for the purpose of distributing the Scriptures and exchanging 
friendly communications. But their efforts have not as yet 
been crowned with any visible success, and it has been found 
necessary to abandon an institution which the Eev. J. E. T. 

1 ** Sermons for the Holy Days," by the Eev. J. H. Finder, p. 228. 
' Colonial Chyrch Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 58, 
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lieder had establislied under the sanction of the Patriarch, for 
the education of candidates for the Coptic priesthood. A female 
institution, under the superintendence of Mrs. Lieder, appears to 
have been more successful, and is still maintained. 

The city of Alexandria — over whose ancient Church St. 
Athanasius more particularly presided, and in which Origen, 
Clement, Cyril, and many an other illustrious Father witnessed 
a good confession, and laboured and suffered for the cause of the 
Gospel — ^like the rest of Egypt, is now chiefly inhabited by the 
followers of the false prophet Mahomet, but there are many 
members of the Greek Church also settled there. In conse- 
quence of there being a few English residents, and a great num- 
ber of travellers passing through in the course of the year, 
efforts were made a few years since to build an English Church 
here. In 1849 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
opened a special fund for this purpose, and a considerable sum 
was collected. A clergyman, the Rev. E. Winder, was appointed, 
and the Church (dedicated to St. Mark) was at length opened 
for Divine Service, on Christmas-day, 1854, and consecrated by 
Bishop Gobat, on St. Mark's-day 1855.^ 

The Church Missionary Society commenced a mission on the 
eastern coast of Africa in 1843, and there are now three mis- 
sionaries labouring among the Wonica tribe at a place called 
New Rabbay. 

" The discoveries of Vogel and Barth in the centre of Northern 
Africa, and the still more recent discoveries of Speke and Burton 
in the East, synchronising so remarkably with those of Dr. 
liivingstone in the interior of Southern Africa, mark a progress 
in our geographical knowledge of this continent within the last 
ten years greater than has been made since the earliest attempts 
in this century to explore the interior. The blank expanse of 
1 See Gospel Missionary^ vol. v. pp. 49, 96. 
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the map, unrelieved by a single name or the faintest outline of 
its physical features, fringed here and there along the coast-line 
with a narrow belt of names, is gradually being filled in with 
the routes of travellers from the northern coast to the Niger, 
and from the Cape almost to the Equator. And these discoveries 
have already modified and rectified to a great extent our pre- 
conceived notions of the interior of Africa, and give promise 
of results as important and interesting as any in the history of 
geographical science. 'Not is the contrast between the actual 
and the imaginary more remarkable in the physical than in 
the moral aspects of the country. The accounts of the various 
tribes visited by these recent travellers go far to prove that the 
worst features of the African character are by no means indi- 
genous, but entirely the results of the slave-trade. Wherever 
the influences of that abominable traffic have spread — and it 
has extended itself throughout the breadth of the land to the 
north of the equator — it has uniformly had the effect of de- 
grading the people to a level far below that in which it found 
them. But in the parts hitherto unvisited by slavers the native 
African character appears in an entirely different light, and will 
bear favourable comparison with the best specimens of savages 
with whom we are acquainted,"^ 

It is one of the best proofs of life in our branch of the 
Church, that we are beginning to think more and more of the 
perishing souls of the heathen. And if one country more than 
another seems to demand from us some recompense for wrongs 
towards her children, it is Africa, the centre of slavery, the land 
of Ham. We have burst the fetters which bound the hmbs of 
the African and his descendents in our own possessions. But our 
work is only half accomplished : it remains for us, by greater 
acts of self-denial, and labours of love, to break the bonds of 
^ Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. xiv. p. 42. 
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Satan which enslave the soul ; to send forth ministers of Christ 
from England, in something like proportion to the necessities of 
the heathen. We must see more among our clergy ready to 
spend and be spent in missionary labour; and we must con- 
tribute more bountifully than we have yet done to the Propaga- 
tion of the GrospeL 

MAURITIUS. 

The island of Mauritius was amoug the early discoveries of 
the Portuguese on their settlement in India. It was first visited 
by them in the year 1507, but although they retained possession 
of it for nearly a hundred years, no settlement was made upon it 
until 1638, when the Dutch, perceiving the advantages of its 
position, established themselves on it, and erected fortifications 
for its defence. The island was named by them Mauritius, in 
compliment to their Stadtholder, Maurice, Prince of Orange. 
In 1712 it was abandoned by the Dutch, and soon after colo- 
nized by the French, under whom it gradually increased in 
prosperity and importance, until the period of the Trench 
Kevolution. In the war which followed, Mauritius fell into 
the hands of the English, in whose possession it was finally 
secured by the Treaty of 1814. 

When the island came into possession of the English it was 
stipulated that " the inhabitants were to preserve their religion, 
their laws, and their customs," and that " all the religious esta- 
blishments of the colony shall be preserved vrithout any change^ 
with their privileges and revenues." The way in which these 
stipulations have been carried out by the British government 
cannot fail to excite the surprise and indignation of all who are 
acquainted with the circumstances ; and it has for many years 
occasioned the inquiry to be made of the English in the colony, 
as in India, of what religion their government could be ? In 
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1810 there were only four Eomish priests salaried by the French 
government ; in 1850 there were fourteen with a Bishop at their 
head, maintained by the British. In 1810 there were only two 
Romish Churches ; in 1850 there were seven built and three 
projected, besides the church at Port Louis (now their cathedral), 
which was built by the British government in 1813, at an 
expense of 13,000^ and for which purpose, as also for two 
or three of the other churches, a tax was imposed on all 
the inhabitants, Protestants and Romanists alike. In miserable 
contrast with the liberal scale on which the Romish Church has 
thus been supported, is the scant measure of government favour 
awarded to the Church of England. Ten whole years elapsed 
after the capture of the island before even a single British 
chaplain was appointed (in 1821), and twelve years more before 
a second was added (in 1833). For eighteen years no effort was 
made for the provision of an English Church, and then (in 
1828) an old powder magazine capable of holding 600 persons 
was adapted to its present more pacific and holy purpose. It 
is true 13,000^. was voted for a new fabric, but the government 
never gave the money, and the church was never built In 1846 
a church was built by subscription, with the aid of the colonial 
government, at Plains Wilhems, and a third in 1848 at Moka, 
both owing their origin to the exertions of the Governor, Sir 
William Gomm, and his lady. With these facts before us we 
need not be surprised that the colony is at this day wholly un- 
English in its habits and feelings, its language and its faith. 

The connexion of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel with Mauritius commenced in 1838. At that time it 
was possessed of seven school-houses in different parts of the 
island. It became, however, necessary in 1846, in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the Parliamentary grant and the failure 
of their funds fi'om other sources, for the Society to discontinue 
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tliifl branch of its labours. The school-houses were therefore 
transferred to the colonial government for the purposes of 
education, with a reservation of the Society's right of re-occupying 
the premises at any future time, — a right which it is hoped will 
soon be exercised, now that brighter days seem to have dawned 
upon the Church in Mauritius. 

No English Bishop had ever visited Mauritius until 1850, 
when the Bishop of Colombo spent a few weeks here, con- 
secrating the churches and confirming a considerable number 
of persons. 

At length the British government consented to erect a 
Bishopric for this long-neglected island and its dependencies, 
the Seychelles Islands ; and on St. Andrew's Day, 1854, the 
Eev. Vincent W. liyan was consecrated Bishop of Mauritius. 
The Bishopric was endowed with grants of 3,000Z. from the 
Jubilee Fund of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 
2,000^. from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
and 1,000Z. from the Society for Advancing the Christian Faith. 

The Bishop arrived in Mauritius on the 11th June, 1855, and 
a few extracts from a letter since received from him will give 
some idea of the state of his diocese : — " On landing here," 
the Bishop observes, " I have found much to encourage. Open- 
ings for the action of our Church exist on every side. A well- 
trained catechist of superior attainments, trained in one of the 
schools of the Society in Tinnevelly, has worked with another 
under him among the Tamulians here, and found a large field 
quite open to him in Port Louis, and at Pamplemousses, Koche- 
lois, Moka, &c. Among the French and Creole population there 
is a desire for French service here and at Moka and Plain 
Wilhems, which it would be delightful to meet at once, if 
possible ; and I hope to establish a French service the Sunday 
after next here, which will make four in the day in this church 
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for two persons. Towards Pamplemousses there is a general 
de&ire for an English service, but I cannot meet it. The schools 
still belonging to the Society, I hope to send you a full report 
ofi when I have visited them, and hope they wiU be made very 
useful for our work. I have just read with deep interest a 
statement made in 1845 by Dr. Denny, respecting the missionary 
openings then existing. The claim was urgent then, as there 
were 50,000 Indians; now there are 120,000. ... I have 
received a letter from an unknown writer, offering 5,000^. for 
the support of training schools, and promising to use every 
effort in connexion with the venerable Society when my plans 
were developed. If you know this individual, perhaps you will 
kindly tell him that I did not receive his letter till last week, 
and that I should be most thankful for any help he can give to 
this promising field of labour." 

In 1856 the Bishop visited the Seychelles Islands, confirming 
ninety persons at Mah6 and sixty-nine at Praslin, and on his 
departure was loaded with presents of shells, fossils, and firuit, 
by the grateful inhabitants. 

In 1857 the Society increased its annual grant to this diocese 
to 500^. ; and the report of missionary work done and contem- 
plated was most encouraging. 

In 1859 the Society was enabled to double its grant, and 
resolved to found a mission for the benefit of the Malagaches, 
or immigrants from Madagascar, who are continually coming 
over to Mauritius and settling for the most part on the south- 
west coast. This year the Bishop concluded a visitation and 
missionary tour of more than 3,000 miles, in the course of 
which he had visited all the inhabited islands (fourteen in 
number), of the Chagos group, about a thousand miles nearer 
India than the Seychelles. 

In 1861 the Society granted 200^. for a church for the "Ea^ 
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Indian converts in the midst of a population of 70,000 Coolies, 
all speaking Tamil ; lOOL for a churcli at Morne for the im- 
migrants from Madagascar; lOOZ. for a church at "Vacoas for 
10,000 East Africans ; and 100^. for a church in the Seychelles 
for a mixed population of about 7,000. 

In 1862 the Bishop accompanied an embassy or deputation 
from our Queen to the King of Madagascar, Eadama IL on the 
occasion of his consecration. A Bible from the Queen was pre- 
sented by the Bishop at the first interview. The next day the 
Bishop offered the King, in the name of the Church of England, 
missionaries and teachers for his people, stating that as Mr. Ellis 
(of the London Missionary Society) was in Antananarivo, and 
six missionaries were to be stationed there, he thought of com- 
mencing operations in other parts, especially on the eastern and 
northern coasts. The King replied that he would gladly welcome 
all such help for Antananarivo, or any other part. 

In 1863 the Society resolved to place two missionaries at the 
disposal of the Bishop for the commencement of a mission in 
Madagascar. 

Mauritius, with the exception of Antigua, the smallest of our 
colonial dioceses, contains an area of about 1,400 square miles, 
the island of Mauritius itself being about half that size, or nearly 
as large as the county of Worcester. This island is surrounded 
by a coral reef, the scene of the shipwreck in St. Pierre's well- 
known story of " Paul and Virginia." The land rises from the 
coast to the middle of the island, and chains of mountains inter- 
sect it from the centre to the shore, mostly covered with timber, 
and few presenting bare rock, except at their very summits. 
Guavas, bananas, mangoes, bread-fruit, and palms are the com- 
mon garden-trees. Occasionally a tree fern, one of the most 
graceful of plants, is met with. The long feathered leaves grow 
in a mass upon the top of a stem thirty or forty feet high, and 
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descend nearly to the ground. The level part of the country is 
highly cultivated, the principal crop being sugar canes, round 
the borders of which are planted pines in such abundance that 
they are sold ordinarily at a penny or twopence a piece. Cardinals 
and parroquets and amadavids have taken the place of the homely 
denizens of our fields and woods, and the chatter of a monkey 
occasionally startles you in your rambles. The unvarying beauty 
of the climate is quite puzzling to one who has left for the first 
time the foggy island of Britain. You feel anxious to go some- 
where and do something, while mch fine weather lasts. But day 
after day of unclouded sky and fresh sea-breeze succeeds. Every 
walk affords new pleasure, every tree and plant is new. Almost 
buried amid the gorgeous vegetation in such a climate and with 
such scenery, little appears wanting for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of man. Mauritius, however, is extremely subject to 
hurricanes. The capital. Port Louis, the seat of Government 
and the only large town in the island, contains more than 26,000 
inhabitants. 

The last census showed a total population in this diocese of 
313,462 souls. The number of Protestants is about 10,000 ; 
Eoman Catholics about 65,000 ; Mahometans and Parsees, 
Buddhists, and various other forms of heathenism, about 
236,000. It is true that the Eoman Catholic clergy claim all 
the population (not being Protestants or Indians) as belonging 
to their Church, and have succeeded in gaining over, as far 
as external forms are concerned, large portions of the labouring 
classes. But dependence must not be placed upon their state- 
ment in this respect ; for it is notorious that " at the time of 
the emancipation the mass of the negroes were of no religion at 
alL" Admitting however their claim as to the nominal members 
of their Church, a fearful responsibility rests upon the Church of 
England for the religious culture of the remainder. 
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The Seychelles Islands, which are included in the diocese of 
Mauritius, were first discovered by the French navigator Picault^ 
in 1742, and called S^chelles from a French viscount of that 
name, and the principal island, Mah^, fix)m the Governor of 
Mauritius at that time. It was captured by the English in 1794, 
and the whole group was made a dependency of Mauritius at 
the Peace of 1814. The group consists of about thirty islands, 
seven or eight of which are more or less inhabited. The popula- 
tion amounts to 7,000, and consists almost entirely of emanci- 
pated slaves of African origin and their families, the remainder 
being composed of persons descended from ancient settlers at 
Mauritius and Bourbon, and of a very few of immediate English 
or French origin. 

The white inhabitants generally belong to the Romish Church 
by tradition or baptism The emancipated negroes are for the 
most part still imbaptized, and the others are either members 
of our Church or that of Rome. The islands have never been 
visited by any clergy but our own ; first by Mr. Moreton, and 
subsequently by the Rev. L. Banks from Mauritius, about 1840. 
In 1843 the Rev. G. Delafontaine was stationed here by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, but an increased allow- 
ance from the Colonial government enabled the Society to with- 
draw its annual grant for this purpose in 1854. The islands 
were visited by the Bishop of Colombo in 1852, when seventy- 
five persons were admitted to confirmation. 

Churches have been erected at Mah^ and Praslin, the two 
principal islands, and also at a third, La Digue, which is visited 
regularly by the Societ/s catechist who is stationed at Praslin. 
The chaplain resides at Mah^, which contains four-fifths of the 
entire population, 1,000 of whom are located at the capital. Port 
Victoria. He appears to be labouring zealously in his work, 
though the difficulties he has to struggle against are many and 
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great. These we may hope will be gradually lessened now that 
these distant islands have received the benefit of episcopal super- 
intendence. Though situated about 900 miles to the north of 
Mauritius, the Bishop has been enabled from time to time to 
visit them, and thus prove to the inhabitants, that " though 
isolated they must be from the Church that first adopted them, 
they live in her thoughts and in her prayers, and share in her 
ministries of mercy, and her offices of unforgetting kindness and 
love." 

A few extracts are subjoined from the Bishop's report to the 
Society in 1862, of the progress of the Church in his diocese, 
and of the spiritual wants yet unsupplied within it. — " There 
are now fourteen clergymen attached to this diocese, which is 
an increase of eleven from the number I found here, as there 
were then three in full work. . . . The contributions raised 
within the diocese for Church purposes amounted to 4,136^. 
(this includes some government grants for church building). 
And this year we are claiming 1,000^. from government 
to fill up the stipends of five clergymen. . . . The whole 
matter of the Endowment Fund has had life and energy infused 
into it by the munificent donation of Miss Burdett Coutts to 
the extent of 2,000^. . . . When I landed at Mauritius in 
June, 1855, there was no house belonging to the church, nor 
any ground except the inclosure in town and round the church 
then in process of erection at Mah^bourg, and the same at Vacoas, 
and the churchyard at Moka and Plaines Wilhems. Now there 
are six acres of glebe at Pamplemousses, giving room for a school 
and catechist's residence, and for a site for a Protestant benevo- 
lent institution, which is soon to be erected on it. In town a 
square of ground has been granted by government for an Indian 
church and compound, and we are asking for another. At 
Plaines Wilhems we are procuring a glebe of three acr^a 
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tiguous to the church grounds, with buildings for parsonage and 
school. At Moka an acre of ground is given for the house. At 
Vacoas about four acres, on which we now have a boys' and 
girls* school, an atelier (Tindustiie^ a parsonage, and the begin- 
ning of a stone church. At Seychelles there was not one inch 
of ground belonging to the Church. All our services and school 
operations were carried on in hired buildings ; now we have a 
square of ground in an excellent situation at Mah6 regularly con- 
veyed to us, on which the church is built. The schools are on 
ground formally made over to the Church of England, and at 
Praslin the ground for a church has been given by government, 
and other ground has been purchased by the people, and appro- 
priated for a school and for a clergyman's residence when he 
visits them. At Bishopstown a property has been purchased 
for the residence of the Bishop, to which the government 
gave 1,000^. and there are twenty-one acres of ground adjoin- 
ing. .... As regards the spiritual wants of the diocese, 
more evangelists for the heathen Indians, for the ignorant East 
African and Malagasy settlers and labourers in Mauritius, in 
Seychelles, and in other islands of the Indian Ocean, especially 
of the Chagos Archipelago, are greatly needed. There are 
multitudes of Indian immigrants whom we cannot effectually 
reach with our present staff of labourers ; there are many 
village encampments which are beyond the power of our cate- 
chists and schoolmasters to teach, and every year, since my resi- 
dence here, has added to the number of the heathen around. 
They are numerous, they are accessible, they are under favour- 
able circumstances in some respects, as they are removed from 
the influence of caste, and their condition, as sojourners for a 
time, only renders them likely to diffuse in India whatever they 
may have acquired here, whether good or bad ; while those 
of them who remain, which is a larger proportion, furnish the 
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material for a Christian Church, into which new comers might 
be easily gathered by the grace and blessing of God. ... In 
conclusion, I would earnestly impress upon the committee the 
iaxit of our^ most remarkable position ; that we are bearing the 
witness of the Church of England against Eoman assumption and 
error ; that we are surrounded with the ignorant and untaught 
heathen of many lands, whom it is our duty to evangelize ; that 
we have to consolidate the position of our Church with reference 
to the permanence of the ministrations needed by her own mem- 
bers, to cherish infant Churches from among the heathen, to be 
prepared for any call that may be addressed to us from regions 
beyond, especially from Madagascar, and that, therefore, we still 
greatly need the help which our brethren at home can give by 
their contributions, their prayers, and their personal service." 

The Bishop, on leaving England in February, 1864 (whither 
he had come for the purpose of making known the opening for 
missions from the Church to Madagascar), thus expressed him- 
seK in a letter to the Society : — "As I write about our wants, I 
feel that I must also write the expression of my sincere and 
earnest gratitude for the efficient help given by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel to the varied work in the diocese 
of Mauritius. It has been a pleasure to me to acknowledge this 
in many parts of England, and to do what I could in stirring up 
our friends and brethren to contribute of their means to the 
great work of which Mauritius represents so small a part. The 
more the realities of the work and its difficulties are pressed on 
my attention, the stronger is my conviction of the need and of 
the efficiency of those mutual prayers which bring down a pre- 
vailing blessing on all the labourers and on all the work at home 
and abroad." 



The island of Madagascar has lately been o^^t^j^^Vsl^^'^tc^- 
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derful way to missionary enterprise. It lies on the east coast of 
Africa, from which it is separat^jd by the Mozambique channel. 
It is about 900 miles long and 300 broad, that is, rather larger 
than France ; and contains about 5,000,000 inhabitants. The 
island was discovered in 1506 by the Portuguese ; and repeated 
attempts have been made at various times by the French to 
establish settlements, and by the J esuits to introduce the Roman 
Catholic religion in the island. English missionaries were per- 
mitted by King Eadama L to reside in the island and to proclaim 
the Gospel, between the years 1818 and 1828 ; and in that 
period the London Missionary Society sent thither fourteen 
teachers, who reduced the language to writing, translated and 
printed the whole Bible and other books, established two large 
congregations in the capital, 100 schools, and several preaching 
stations ; 10,000 children were instructed, and 200 adult natives 
made formal profession of the Christian faith. Kadama I. died 
in 1828, and was succeeded by a queen who expelled the mis- 
sionaries, persecuted the Christians unto death, and cut off 
nearly all intercourse between the people of the island and 
other nations. She died in August, 1861 j and the present 
king, Kadama II. again opened the island to the commerce of 
the world, and invited missionaries. The London Missionary 
Society has resumed its work, has raised a sum of 7,000^. and 
has sent twelve missionaries to the island. Fourteen Eoman 
Catholic missionaries are said to be already in Antananarivo. 
The Church Missionary Society has sent two missionaries, and 
these have been followed by two more, the Eev. J. Holding and 
Eev. W. Hey, sent by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel to found a mission there, and ordained for that purpose 
by the Bishop of Mauritius, on his return from England to his 
diocese, in June, 1864. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

WOKK IN ASIA. 

INDIAN DIOCESES. — CALCUTTA — MADRAS — BpMBAY. 
CALCUTTA. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a company of merchants ap- 
plied to her for a charter of incorporation, and obtained by 
that deed, on the 31st December, 1599, an exclusive right of 
trade in the Indian and Chinese seas, for a term of fifteen years. 
The charter thus given was renewed from time to time, and 
fipom this humble commencement the " East India Company " 
gradually rose into a commercial body with gigantic means, and 
at length, by the force of unforeseen circumstances, assumed the 
form of a sovereign power, while those by whom it was directed 
continued in their individual capacities to be without power 
or political influence; thus presenting an anomaly without a 
parallel in the history of the world. 

Numerous and of vast extent as the other British colonies 
may be, their direct value to the mother country sinks into 
insignificance when compared with that of the mighty empire 
which, within less than a century, England has, on the continent 
of Asia, acquired for herself. A hundred years have not yet 
run their course since the only property which she owned in that 
part of the world consisted of the factories and trading stations 
belonging to a few of her adventurous merchants. And ^j^ss^ 
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she is mistress of a territory which, if measured by square miles, 
presents an area four or five times larger than that of France, 
and is peopled by at least 140,000,000 inhabitants. 

British India, it is well known, is divided into the three presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. We will therefore 
first speak of Bengal ; its capital city, Calcutta^ being likewise 
the capital of the whole empire and chief seat of government, 
though the earliest possessions of the East India Company were 
in that part of the country now included in the presidency of 
Madras. 

The commencement of the power of the English in Bengal 
dates from the year 1652, when their first settlement was made 
at Hooghly. This was in 1698 removed to Calcutta (then an 
insignificant village), and Fort William was built ; but it was 
not before 1765 that the Enghsh obtained absolute power in 
Bengal 

The first Protestant mission in Calcutta was opened in^l758 
(the year after Clive's celebrated victory at Plassey), by the Rev* 
John Kiemander, in connexion with the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; and the first church and schools built 
there (on which he expended upwards of 100,000 rupees) were 
monuments of his Christian liberality and zeal. 

Thus the eighteenth century witnessed the rapid growth of 
British power in India, and the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of its dominion. On that field of conquest were beheld 
some of the noblest displays of human enterprise and glory, and 
a host of able men might be seen in every department of the 
State extending and consolidating an empire which dates its 
existence from the days of Hastings and Clive; the military 
daring of the one, and the statesmanlike genius of the other 
marking them out as worthy of this high distinction. But 
while wealth and territorial aggrandisement were daily resulting 
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from energies almost without parallel in history, while civil and 
military talents of the first order were daily employed in the 
furtherance of this single object, not a care seems to have been 
taken, not a thought bestowed on the interests of religion ; a" 
worldly empire was to be established, and worldly means were 
deemed its only fitting instruments. The Gospel which they 
professed, and on account of the profession of which they looked 
down with pity and contempt on the idolatrous superstitions of 
the conquered race, can scarcely be said to have held even a sub- 
ordinate place in the minds of the first British rulers of India. 
Individual exceptions there were indeed ; bright examples of 
zeal, and faith, and Christian love ; but still the mass was either 
corrupt or indifferent, so that it is on record, that the Lord's day 
was disregarded, and that few persons ever thought of attending 
church : the only exceptions being Christmas and Easter days, 
on which occasions the natives used to assemble in crowds to see 
the unusual sight The Company's chaplains, few in number, 
attended only to their official duties to their countrymen. ISo 
steps were taken by the government for the establishment of 
schools and missions, and though facilities were sometimes 
afforded for the purpose (as in the case of the missions in 
Southern India), yet they were rather the acts of the indi- 
viduals on whom the government had devolved, than of the 
government itself. Nothing like a public and avowed recogni- 
tion of the obligation was ever exhibited, and even in later 
times difficulties were thrown in the way of its fulfilment. 

At length, however, the time approached when the voice of 
truth and reason began to make known its power. In a power- 
ful address, the whole subject was placed before, the government 
by the Christian Kjaowledge Society, and in 1813 it engaged the 
attention of the British Parliament. Tbe establishment of a 
Bishop and three Archdeacons was resolved upon, and on the 
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8tli May, 1814, Dr. Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, at Lambetk 
• Throughout this enormous diocese there were at that time but 
thirty-two clergymen, civil and military (exclusive of the mis- 
sionaries), and more than half of these were absent from their 
posts or disabled by sickness. And there were not more than 
five or six churches in all, divine service being commonly per- 
formed in a mess-room, or a barrack, or the official court of the 
magistrate. 

In the course of his primary visitation, Bishop Middleton 
travelled more than 5,000 miles, confirmed above 1,000 persons, 
and " set in order the things that were wanting," as far at least 
as was possible after so many years of spiritual destitution and 
neglect. 

The operations of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel commenced in India in 1818, when 5,000Z. was placed at 
the disposal of the Bishop for missionary purposes. 

In 1819 the Society devoted the proceeds of jthe Eoyal Letter, 
amounting to upwards of 45,000^., to the foundation of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta ; towards which the Christian Knowledge, the 
Church Missionary and Bible Societies also contributed 5,000Z. 
each, and a site was granted by the East India Company at 
Hooghly, about four miles from Calcutta. The original object 
of this great Missionary College was the education of the 
native East Indian and European youths for the service of the 
Church ; but it was afterwards enlarged for the reception of 
lay-students. Another purpose was the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures and of the Liturgy into the native languages of 
India. The Eev. Dr. Mill was appointed the first Principal in 
1820, but the College was not open for education till 1824 — 
not till after the death of the energetic prelate to whom it owed 
its foundation. 
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Bishop Middleton was summoned to his rest, after a few days' 
illness, on the 8th July, 1822 ; prematurely, as we may think, 
while he was engaged in so distinguished a career of usefulness, 
but doubtless not before he had' done the work allotted to him 
by the providence of God, 

Reginald Heber, whose virtues, talents, and early death have 
made his name so well and widely known in England, was se- 
lected to fill the responsible office of second Bishop of Calcutta, 
and arrived in India in October, 1823. 

The first missionaries of the Society in Bengal, the Eev. W. 
Morton and the Rev. T. Christian, were sent out in 1823 : their 
attention was first directed to the native schools in the villages 
round Calcutta, but in 1825 Mr. Christian commenced the 
mission of Bhagalpoor. As soon as the College began to send 
out its alumni, the establishment of several other missions 
followed ; and from that time each yearns report shows a steady 
increase in the nimiber of conversions and baptisms. 

The power of ordaining natives, so long desired in vain by * 
Bishop Middleton, was at length conceded ; and it was Bishop 
Heber's privilege to exercise this power for the first time in 
admitting to Holy Orders, Christian David, a native of Malabar, 
and a pupil of the apostolic missionary Swartz. 

After two years and a haK of devoted attention to his episco- 
pal duties. Bishop Heber was suddenly summoned from the scene 
of his labours on the 3d April, 1826. His death called forth 
one universal cry of lamentation throughout India and England. 
" Never," it has been said, " had there gone forth a Bishop from 
our shores on whom had been fixed such large hopes and expecta- 
tions ; or one who had so completely fulfilled the promise of his 
previous life. It was a grievous shock to those who longed for 
the growth of the Redeemer's Kiugdom in the East, when he, 
the apparently destined earthly instrument of its advancem^a^Lt^ 
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was thus suddenly called away in the very outset of his course. 
But not without a cause was his glorious career thus early closed. 
For himself the crown was ready ; and for the Church his death 
became one of its means of increase. Its affecting circumstances 
took a powerful hold on men's minds, and the subsequent pub- 
lication of his journal interested them in the labours to which 
he sacrificed his life. The attention of numbers who had never 
thought before upon the subject, was thus turned to India, and 
an interest in the missions of the Church was created, which has 
gone on increasing in energy with every succeeding year, and we 
trust will increase more and more until ample provision has been 
made for evangelizing that deeply-polluted land." 

The career of Bishop Heber*s immediate successors was still 
shorter than his own. Dr. James, third Bishop of Calcutta, 
arrived there in January, 1828, and died in October of the same 
year. His successor, Dr. Turner, arrived at Calcutta in December, 
1830, and died on the 7th July, 1831. 

Dr. Daniel Wilson, fifth Bishop of Calcutta, was consecrated 
in June, 1832, and his enormous diocese, after urgent remon- 
strances, was reduced by the consecration of his two Arch- 
deacons, Dr. Corrie as Bishop of Madras, in 1835, and Dr. Carr 
as Bishop of Bombay, in 1837. 

In 1839 St Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta, was commenced, and 
it was finished and consecrated in 1847. The cost of the build- 
ing amounted to 50,000^. ; while the fund for the endowment 
has already reached 30,000^. : these large sums having been 
raised chiefly by the exertions of Bishop Wilson, who himself 
contributed more than 20,000^. 

In 1841 a mission was established at Cawnpore, a large city 600 
miles N.E. of Calcutta, with a population of 100,000 : and the 
Society granted 700^. towards the mission buildings. It was here 
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that Henry Martyn^ and Bishop Corrie, then chaplains to the 
East India Company, laboured faithfully in the missionary cause. 

In 1852 the Society devoted the interest of 8,000^. from the 
Jubilee Fund to the establishment of a mission at Delhi, once 
the capital of the most powerful of the Hindoo sovereigns, and 
under the rule of the Mahomedans one of the most splendid 
cities in Asia. It contains 250,000 inhabitants. 

In 1857 the mutiny in the Bengal army, with all its accom- 
panying horrors and disastrous consequences, filled England 
with grief and consternation. The promising missions of Delhi 
and Cawnpore were swept away, and the missionaries— the Eevs. 
W. H. Haycock and H. E. Cockey of Cawnpore, and the Eevs. 
M. J. Jennings and A. R Hubbard of Delhi, with Mr. Sandys, 
A zealous catechist there — all perished in the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Europeans. " We may not lightly attribute the 
name of martyrs to all who die by the hands of unbelievers : but 
a distinction akin to that of martyrdom may be claimed for men 
of whom we believe at least thus much — that in early life they 
laid aside the study of the world aad the flesh and devoted 
themselves to the special service of Christ, and in the way of 
His service were called by their Heavenly Master to the fiery 
trial of those whom the sword of the heathen releases from cruel 
mockings and bonds, and dismisses to rest * beneath the altar.' 
Not to afford an excuse for desertion to the faint-hearted, not to 
excite an idle wish for succour from the secular arm to a spiritual 
cause, but to animate the courage of every faithful soldier of 
Christ, are such signs given to the Church as the massacres at 
Delhi and Cawnpore, and the spoliation and distress endured so 
bravely in Borneo." (Report, 1857.) 

The Society resolved at once, with God's help, to re-establish 

1 Vide Gospel Missionary, vol. i. p. 57. 
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with increased strength and on a broader foundation these mis- 
sions, which had been for the moment quenched in blood. A 
Special Fund for the Extension of Missions in India was opened, 
and in one year above 17,000^. was raised for this purpose. 

On the 2d of January, 1858, Bishop Wilson, after a long life 
of faithful service, was summoned to his rest. There are not 
many Bishops who could say as he did in his Charge of 1848 ; 
— " There are now ten sees with as many Bishops in the large 
and unwieldy diocese or rather region of the globe iu which I 
stood alone when I came out in 1832, and continued so for four 
years." The Eev. G. E. L. Cotton, D.D. was appointed his successor, 
and was consecrated in Westminster Abbey on the 13th of May. 

In 1859, in the prospect of a large increase in the missionary 
body in India, the Society resolved to establish a resident Secre- 
tary at Calcutta^ whose special business would be to visit the 
missions, to correspond with the missionaries, and to report regu- 
larly to the Society at home. In this year the Society established 
a mission at Moulmein, and also one at Singapore for the benefit 
of the Chinese immigrants there. 

In 1860 a mission at Patna was commenced. 

In 1861 the Bishop visited all the mission stations of the 
Society, from Burmah to Singapore ; on which occasion much 
increased effect was given to the confirmations by the Bishop 
addressing the candidates in Bengali. " The first time," says one 
of the missionaries, " that the Hindoo converts heard that ser- 
vice from their chief pastor in their own tongue." 

The extreme length of the diocese of Calcutta in a straight 
line, from Peshawur to Singapore, is nearly 3,000 miles, almost 
as great as the distance from London to Jerusalem ; its area, ex- 
cluding the native states under British protection, and garrisoned 
for the most part by British troops, is more than 519,000 square 
miles, or more than five times as large as Great Britain, with a 
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population of 91,500,000 ; but, including those States, extends 
over a space of 1,089,000 square miles, with a population of 
136,000,000. Scattered over the whole extent of this vast 
territory, and residing in some 200 stations, there is a body of 
Christians, small indeed when compared with their heathen and 
Mahomedan neighbours, but important from their actual num- 
bers, and still more from the fact that it comprises all those 
persons by whom the government of the country is carried on. 

The mere extent of such a diocese would make it impossible 
for any one man to discharge the office of a Bishop over every 
part of it as that office ought to be discharged, even if the see 
were never vacant, and always occupied by a man in the prime 
of life. So long ago as 1842 the late Bishop Wilson strongly 
urged the sub-division of his diocese by the erection of a see at 
Agra for the north-west provinces, which, with Oude, would form 
a diocese considerably larger than Great Britain, with a popula- 
tion of 34,000,000. Within this district there are in different 
cantonments about 4,500 European troops, besides twenty-nine 
native regiments, and several corps of irregular cavalry and 
infantry, all of them commanded by European officers. There 
is also a large civil European population, all of whom except 
those in the province of Oude are under a separate administra- 
tion, whose seat of government is Agra. Within the same limits 
there were in 1857, belonging to the Church of England, forty- 
five churches, sixteen chaplains and assistant-chaplains, and 
nineteen ordained missionaries. On the other hand the Punjab 
has been added to Her Majesty's dominions since the year 1844, 
and constitutes of itself a territory almost as large as Great 
Britain, with a population of 13,000,000. There are in its 
various cantonments about 14,000 English troops, and a con- 
siderable number of native regiments, also a large civil European 
population. The seat of government is Lahore, and the adminis- 
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tration of tlie territory is entirely separate from that of the north- 
west provinces. There were in 1857 already nineteen churches 
and nineteen chaplains and assistant-chaplains, and ten mis- 
sionaries and other clergymen. Considering these facts, there can 
be no doubt that the Punjab ought to be constituted a separate 
diocese, and will of itself furnish quite sufficient employment to 
an active Bishop : and there is reason to hope that this measure 
will be carried into effect almost immediately. 

The general state of the Church in this diocese may be ascer- 
tained from the following extracts from the Bishop's recent 
charge. Taking a retrospect of the last four years, he says : — 
" During this period I have consecrated twenty-three churches, 
some built in the latter part of my predecessor's episcopate, 
some restored from the devastation of the mutiny, eleven abso- 
lutely new. Eighteen churches have been built since 1860, and 
now await consecration ; of these, sixteen belong to the smaller 
stations in the Punjab. In the north-west provinces there is 
now a large new church at Bareilly, and in Oude j the church at 
Koy Bareilly has been completed. The churches in Oude have 
been all built by the government at a moderate cost, upon one 
plan, suitable for large military congregations. The new church 
at Futfcehghur, built as a memorial of the Christians who were 
massacred in the mutiny, is a really beautiful building, as is also 
the new church at Seetabuldee, designed by Colonel Harley Max- 
well. A memorial church is also in the course of erection at 
Arrah in Behar, and it is hoped that the long-talked-of memorial 
church at Cawnpore will now soon be completed. ... I 
have admitted twenty-two persons to Priest's and twenty-four to 
Deacon's Orders, and the number of candidates has steadily in- 
creased; for while in January, 1859, I only ordained five (after 
more than a year's suspension of ordinations in the diocese), in 
March, 1863, I ordained twelve, though four others had been 
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ordained at Benares in the previous November. Of those 
ordained during the last four years, five are natives. I have 
confirmed 2,045 persons in English, and 1,085 in the vernacular. 
The Calcutta Churchman's Almanack for 1859 contained the 
names only of eight students of Bishop's College ; in that of 
1863 there are twenty. The number of clergy actually on the 
register of the diocese is 203, of whom 170 are in the country, 
while in 1859 there were but 134. In that year our Diocesan 
Additional Clergy Society employed only four ministers ; now 
the number on its list is twelve (of whom two are absent on 
leave), and it is able to provide immediate employment for eight 
more. There was then only one clergyman labouring among 
seamen ; there are now three, two in Calcutta and one at Singa- 
pore. The clergy of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel actually at work in the diocese, then fifteen, are now 
twenty-five ; those of the Church Missionary Society, then forty- 
four, are now fifty. New missions have been established, and 
old missions revived. Indeed our chief difficulty is to find men 
for our work." In 1863 the Society expended 8,085^. ia this 
diocese, and it has now fourteen mission stations, in which, be- 
sides the missionaries, a very large number of catechists and 
schoolmasters are employed. 

Such is the present state of the diocese of Calcutta. Of the 
progress of the Church in India generally since the establishment 
of the Episcopate in 1814, there are many gratifying proofs. 
Though the cry still continues for additional chaplains and mis- 
sionaries, it is satisfactory to know that upwards of 400 clergy- 
men are employed in the various fields of labour in India and 
Ceylon, instead of the small band of thirty or forty overtasked 
men whom Bishop Middleton found there in 1815, while the 
number of converts to Christianity now amounts to about 
112,000 altogether, those under the care of the Society's i3ai&- 
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sionaries alone having reached the number of 28,227. Instead, 
too, of the four or five churches previously mentioned, there are 
now (including the missionary permanent churches in the various 
dioceses) above five hundred. Schools for the native as well as 
the British and Indo-British population have been -established 
in every presidency, and the general spread of education has 
kept pace with the ministrations of the clergy. The government, 
although professedly standing neutral in the great contest be- 
tween Christianity and Heathenism, yet by its efforts for the 
enlightenment of the people and the introduction of English 
arts and literature, is silently paving the way for the ultimate 
triumph of the truth. A great step in this direction has been 
taken by its abandonment of all connexion with the idolatrous 
ceremonies of Hindooism : no longer is an apparent countenance 
afforded to pagan error. One of the many obstacles in the way 
of truth is the still prevalent tyranny of caste ; we cannot, how- 
ever, doubt but that this also will give way before the influence 
of the age. In the words of the late Bishop Wilson — "the 
fields of India are white already for the harvest. An outburst 
of the native mind seems at hand. Hindooism, it is my firm 
belief, will soon altogether hide its head. The crescent of 
Mahomet has already turned pale." Then turning to the instru- 
ments whereby the great movement is to be cfv cted and aided 
in its progress, the Bishop thus spoke of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel : — " I consider it more than ever a 
mighty instrument, based on the footing of our National Church, 
for the glory of the Lord Christ : having in it the elements of 
unlimited spiritual good, and placed by the mercy of God in a 
momentous and hopeful position, for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in our destitute colonies, and for the conversion of the 
heathen world." 
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MADRAS. 

The first settlement of the East India Company at Madras, 
was made about the year 1620 ; but for sixty years there was no 
place in the territory set apart for the worship of God. It was 
not until 1680 that the foundations of St. Mary's Church were 
laid in Fort St. George by the Governor, Streynsham Masters, 
to whom is due the praise of having raised the first Protestant 
church on the shores of Hindostan. 

The first Protestant mission in India was that established 
in 1705, in the Danish settlement of Tranquebar, by the de- 
voted Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, under the auspices of King 
Frederick IV. of Denmark. This mission was liberally as- 
sisted by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (to 
whose care a large portion of its congregations and schools were 
afterwards transferred), and in 1787 it numbered 17,700 Chris- 
tians, Natives and Europeans. 

The first mission of our Church was established at Madras 
in 1726, by the same Society ; and their first missionary was 
Benjamin Schultz, a German minister. Indeed, so little real 
missionary spirit was to be found in England during the last 
century, that for many years none but German missionaries 
offered themselves for this arduous work. But amongst these 
we find the venerated names of Christian Frederick Swartz^ 
founder of the missions of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, and John 
Caspar Kohlhoff his fellow-labourer there — names which, so long 
as the Gospel, which they preached so faithfully, shall prevail in 
India, can never be forgotten there. After nearly half a century 
of unwearied missionary labours "during which period he exem- 
plified the irresistible power of Christian integrity, and retrieved 
the character of Europeans from the imputation of general 
depravity," Swartz died at Tanjore, in 1798; and, in allusion 
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to a monument erected by the East India Company and the 
Rajah of Tanjore, it has been observed that " in the daily in- 
creasing number of converts, in the churches which he built and 
the order and prosperity of their congregations, a more durable 
monument is raised to the memory of Swartz than even the 
genius of Flaxman and the affection of the Eajah combined, 
could create." 

Thus at the close of the eighteenth century the nucleus had 
been formed of a Christian Church, which, if properly tended 
and strengthened would from its own natural increase have ex- 
panded into a goodiy and large community* But there was no 
order or vigour in our system ; it was no more than a series of 
desultory eflforts made by a few zealous men, and as these were 
removed by death from the scene of their labours, the sound of 
the Gospel became fainter ; so that the successes of Swartz, and 
the earlier missionaries, were well-nigh rendered nugatory by the 
apathy and neglect of the succeeding age. On the transfer of 
these missions to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
in 1824, the number of missionaries amounted to five, though 
there were twelve chief stations, and at only three of these were 
the missionaries resident. Of the devoted band which had 
gathered round the Apostolic Swartz, John Caspar Kohlhoff alone 
remained : he still fulfilled his ministry at Tanjore, and kept up 
the knowledge of the truth in that place. But the times of re- 
freshing came at last ; and in the twenty succeeding years, 
during which the life of this venerable servant of Christ was 
prolonged, he witnessed his own mission station broken into 
many smaller districts, and a numerous body of ordained clergy- 
men, under the superintendence of their Bishop, carrying on the 
Society's glorious and holy work in the diocese of Madras. He 
heard also of large accessions to the faith in Tinnevelly, and 
like the aged Simeon, his heart was gladdened, and he could 
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depart in peace, haying seen the Lord's salvation thus extended 
among the heathen. He died in 1 844, and was buried by the 
side of his spiritual father, Swartz, in the church at Tanjore. 

In 1816 Bishop Middleton made his first visitation to Madras : 
and it was in this presidency (at Trichinopoly) that the lamented 
Bishop Heber died in 1826. 

In 1835 Madras was separated from the diocese of Calcutta, 
and Archdeacon Corrie was consecrated first Bishop. His 
appointment gave the first great impulse to the Society's 
Missions, although no striking results were manifest until after 
the arrival of his successor. Dr. George Trevor Spencer, in 1837. 

After zealously discharging the duties of his high office for 
twelve years, Bishop Spencer was compelled by failing health to 
resign it into other hands ; and Dr. Thomas Dealtry, formerly 
Archdeacon of Calcutta^ was consecrated third Bishop in 1849. 

Of the hopeful state of the Church at the close of 1851, 
Bishop Dealtry thus spoke, " When it is considered that there 
are in this diocese twenty-three missionaries, 150 catechists, 
and 135 schoolmasters employed by the Society — ^that three 
seminaries, and one grammar-school (viz. at Yediarpuram, 
Sawyerpuram, and Vepery, containing altogether more than 300 
pupils) are supported by it for the training of missionaries, and 
the diffusion of sound knowledge — that the congregations con- 
nected with it consist of more than 19,000 souls, and that 
above 5,000 children are receiving instruction in its schools — 
that within the last six years sixty-five churches and chapels 
have been built (making 155 altogether), besides school-rooms, 
mission-houses, &c. — ^that in the same period 3,258 persons, 
adults and children, have received Christian baptism, and that 
in those six years only, nearly one million of rupees have been 
expended in the missions ; — it is indeed cause for devout grati- 
tude and thankfulness, and should stir up our hearts when 
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calling to mind what great things God has done for us. I would 
also bear testimony to the truly evangelical and high character 
of the missionaries of this Society. In my late visitation my 
heart rejoiced to witness in Tinnevelly and Tanjore the fields 
white unto harvest occupied by these holy aad devoted men, and 
to see the blessed fruits of their self-denying labours." 

In 1857 the Society's missionaries in this diocese had under 
their care 16,876 baptized native converts (including 3,731 com- 
municants) and 5,824 catechumens. The importance of native 
female education was daily more and more acknowledged ; one 
mission, that of Nazareth, had 228 female pupils in its schools. 

In 1858 the Society entered upon a new and important field 
of labour in Madras itself, in attempting to bring Christian 
influence to bear upon the minds of those Hindoos who have 
received a superior English education already, but who still 
continue heathens — a class of persons who may be numbered by 
thousands in each of the presidential cities. The Kev. W. A. 
Plumptre was sent out to Madras for this purpose. 

In 1859 the Soxjiety voted an additional annual grant of 700^. 
making in all 1,000^. for the promising mission of Cuddapah. 

In 1860 the educational work in the Society's missions in 
Tinnevelly was very materially increased by a grant from the 
India Missions Fund, aided by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. On the strength of- these grants there 
were founded ten Anglo- Vernacular schools of a class equivalent 
to the Government Talook schools, intended to reach natives 
of the higher castes, and four boys' boarding schools. Other 
existing schools were improved and strengthened, six inspecting 
schoolmasters were appointed, and seven school-houses were 
erected. 

In 1861 Bishop Dealtry, who had given the greater part of 
his life to the work of the Church in India, died, on the 4th of 
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March. The Eev. F. Gell, D.D. was appointed to succeed him, 
and was consecrated at Lambeth on the 29th of June. 

The diocese of Madras is 144,889 square miles in extent 
(about twice the size of Great Britain) ; with a population of 
16,339,426. The total number of clergy is 139. The Society is 
occupying twenty-five stations in various parts of the diocese, viz. 
one at Secunderabad, three in the collectorate of Cuddapah, one 
at Cuddalore, four in the collectorate of Trichinopoly, eight in 
the province of Tanjore, two in the Madura district, and six in 
Tinnevelly. Connected with these stations there are numerous 
congregations, distributed through about 400 towns and villages, 
and comprising above 22,000 souls under the pastoral charge of 
the Society's missionaries. The educational work of the Society 
is very considerable. With the aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Elnowledge, it maintains three seminaries for the train- 
ing of native clergymen, catechists and masters : one at Madras, 
one at Vediarpuram in the Tanjore province, and one at Sawyer- 
puram in Tinnevelly. Besides these, it supports nineteen board- 
ing schools, twenty Anglo- Vernacular schools, and fifty-three 
Vernacular schools. These seminaries and schools contain 7,427 
students and pupils. The number of missionary labourers occu- 
pied in this field is thirty-four ordained missionaries (of whom 
eleven are native clergymen), 133 catechists, and 219 school 
teachers. In addition to the pastoral and educational work, 
the missionaries are more or less engaged in evangelizing the 
heathen, especially in the Cuddapah, Erungalore, Puthiam- 
puthur and Edeyengoody missions, where this duty largely 
occupies the time and attention of their respective missionaries. 
Speaking of the great work which has already been accomplished 
the Bishop says : — " The sight of Tinnevelly scatters to the 
winds almost all that has been written to disparage mission 
work. The Christian will seek to preach the Goa^^l^^ ^^^s^ 
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heathen, though he sees no success, hecause his beloved Master 
has said * Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.* But, unmistakably, in Tinnevelly the Word of 
God preached by devoted men has not returned to Him void, 
but has accomplished much. There are men spending them- 
selves for the Gospel ; there are native pastors, tried and efl&- 
cient ; there are catechists bent on winning souls for Christ ; 
there are many congregations in which the heartinesB of the 
people and the preaching of their minister would put to shame 
many an English Church ; there are external signs of something 
new and something better than the ol^ heathenism, in the 
cleanliness and order of the Christian villages ; and there is an 
acknowledged superiority in the intelligence and civilization of 
the Christian population, which must influence for good the 
heathen around." The earliest register of the Tinnevelly Church 
bears date a.d. 1780, at which time the number of Christians 
was HdHy-nine. In 1863 the Church in Tinnevelly numbered 
32,341 baptized persons, and about 10,000 or 12,000 catechu- 
mens ; and in the Christian schools there were no fewer than 
12,482 children. The maintenance of the extensive machinery 
required for all these missionary operations entails a very heavy 
cost. In 1863 the Society expended 12,411^. in this diocese, 
but it is encouraging to learn that there is an increasing willing- 
ness on the part of the native Christians to take upon themselves 
the burden of supporting their own ministry, building their own 
churches, and spreading the Gospel among their heathen fellow- 
countrymen. 

A revised version of the Tamil New Testament is now com- 
pleted : the Eev. H. Bower, one of the Society's missionaries, 
has been the principal reviser, and the old version known as that 
of Fabricius was adopted as the basis. 

In concluding an account of this truly missionary diocese, it 
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is impossible to avoid reflecting on the great and peculiar diffi- 
culties inseparable from the missionary life in India. A mis- 
sionary, who had laboured long in this country, in describing 
his trials, speaks lightly of those of an outward kind, such as 
forsaking Mends and country, when compared with that sinking 
of heart which he feels when he looks upon the hundreds of 
thousands whom his voice can never reach : " the knowledge that 
days, and months, and years, are passing away from you, while 
you are growing faint and exhausted, with little or no visible 
fruit of your labours: you feel lonely, forsaken, useless; you 
look to friends at home for sympathy ; they wonder that you 
have no interesting story to give them ; they expect glowing 
reports of success, whereas you have to tell them the sad truth, 
that the * heaven ' over your head is * brass,* and the earth under 
you *iron/ You look for support^ they ask doubtingly, *Is 
your work carried on well ] Are you faithful 1 ' And along with 
all this, to resist the effect of habit in seeing the abominations 
of idolatry around you : never to lose sight of the truth that the 
heathen are men for whom Christ died : not to be * weary in 
well doing ; ' to persevere in preaching, in weeping over their 
sins, and daily supplication for them ; and ever to * speak the 
truth in love,' — ^these are the real difficulties of a missionary's 
life/ 

We, in England, are indeed too prone to look with impatience 
for immediate and striking results ; we think that our mission- 
aries have only to publish the good tidings, to obtain a willing 
and ready acceptance. Our own experience in our English 
parishes should disabuse us of these erroneous expectations. An 
English clergyman is overburdened with the charge of 3,000 or 
4,000 souls, all of them nominally Christians ; many, or most of 
them, well instructed in the faith. Charitable persons feel for 
his position, and associations are formed for assisting him in. hia 
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work. Too much is not expected from him. While the poor 
missionary, under the scorching rays of a tropical sun, ;with 
a district varying in extent from ten to twenty miles in diameter, 
with a heathen population of tens of thousands, his converts 
scattered abroad some twenty or thirty in a village, is looked 
upon with something like a suspicion of imfaithfulness, unless 
he sends us from time to time glowing reports of his success. 
We expect, in short, impossibilities. We do not consider how 
little one man can do under such circumstances. We underrate 
the obstacles to the progress of the truth. In India they are 
apparently, by human instrumentality, insurmountable. Instead 
of distrusting our missionaries, we should encourage them : 
instead of looking for too much from them, we should rejoice in 
what they have already done : and when we witness their self- 
denying labours, and go with them on their round of services, 
see them at every village assembling the people for public 
worship, preaching the word from house to house, proclaiming 
the Gospel to the traveller by the way, answering the questions 
of anxious inquirers, as well as putting to silence the cavillings 
of gainsayers : when we know what missionary work really is, 
how incessant, how various, how exhausting, all our Christian 
sympathies should be awakened for the missionaries, and we 
should strengthen their hands, and multiply their means of exe- 
cuting their Lord's commission. It will be the reproach of our 
Church if she continues to send forth her missionaries one by one, 
to such extensive fields of labour, and then expresses disappoint- 
ment at the result. Our Lord sent forth his messengers " tvx) 
and two before His face, into every city and place, whither He 
Himself would come." Until this Divine rule is acted on by 
ourselves, and two or more missionaries are associated together 
in every district, we must not complain, if we count the converts 
by tens instead of thousands. The fault is in ourselves, and 
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not in our missionaries : in our want of love and zeal, which 
gives grudgingly and of necessity, to this highest of all Christian 
efforts. 

BOMBAY. 

The town and island of Bombay originally belonged to the 
Portuguese, and was by them made over to the English Crown 
in 1663, as a portion of the dowry of Catherine, the wife of 
Charles II. by whom it was granted to the East India Company, 

In 1714 the Eev. Eichard Cobbe was appointed chaplain to 
the settlement ; and by his exertions a spacious and substantial 
church was built, and an orphan school for European children 
established. After an interval of a hundred years this church 
was consecrated by Bishop Middleton, in the course of his first 
visitation to Bombay in 1816 : it is now the cathedral church of 
St. Thomas, and the school maintains and educates 400 children 
in the principles of the Church. 

The first connexion of the Society with Bombay commenced 
in 1830, with the establishment of a mission at Ahmedabad in 
the province of Guzerat ; but it met with a sad check in the 
death of the first missionary, the Eev. T. D. Pettinger, before he 
had been enabled to reap any fruit of his labours, and the 
mission was almost abandoned for some years. 

In 1837, Bombay, which had hitherto been under the charge 
of the Bishops of Calcutta, was formed into a separate diocese ; 
and Dr. Carr, who had been for some years Archdeacon, was con- 
secrated Bishop of Bombay. 

In 1839 the Eev. George Candy was appointed missionary to 
the Indo-British population of Bombay ; and the Society granted 
1,000^. towards the erection of a chapel and school-houses, the 
Bombay Diocesan Committee contributing largely to the same 
object. 
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In 1842 missionaries were again sent to Ahmedabad, and 
continued there for some time ; but the Society was again com- 
pelled to suspend its operations from the want of adequate 
support in the establishment and maintenance of so important 
a mission — ^the population of the city of Ahmedabad alone being 
estimated at 100,000. 

The Indo-British mission, having, during several years, received 
important assistance from the Society, was transferred to the 
Bombay Diocesan Committee in 1850, and for the next few 
years this diocese did not receive any assistance from the 
Society. 

In 1851 Bishop Carr was compelled by the state of his health 
to retire to England, and Dr. John Harding was consecrated 
second Bishop of Bombay. 

In 1860, the Society having resolved to resume its labours 
in this diocese, the Eev. Charles Green was appointed to the 
Society's vacant church (Trinity) at Bombay, and assumed the 
twofold ofl&ce of missionary and secretary. But in the following 
year the Society sustained a great loss in Mr. Green's early death, 
after ten months' unwearied and self-sacrificing labour in the 
promising sphere to which he had devoted himsel£^ 

In 1862 the Rev. C. D. Du Port was selected to succeed 
Mr. Green, and was assisted in his missionary labours by the 
Rev. C. Gilder and three <5andidates for orders. 

The Society's. missionary work at present going on in this 
diocese is summed up in the following report of the Diocesan 
Committee for 1863:— "In addition to the Rev. C. D. Du 
Port, the Society's secretary, who is also minister of Trinity 
Chapel, Sonapore, this mission now includes amongst its agents 

^ A Memoir of the Rev. C. Green has been published by Rivingtons, 
Waterloo Place, and may well be recommended to all who are interested 
in missionary work. 
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four clergymen and five lay agents ; of the latter, one is a Jewish 
convert of considerable attainments, who promises to be greatly 
useful in relation specially to the Jewish and Mussulman popu- 
lation. Two others, assistant catechists, are engaged in teaching 
catechisms, and visiting heathen as well as Christian natives of the 
Mahrathi and Tamil races. A fourth is engaged as schoolmaster 
in a Tamil Christian school that has recently been established, 
and the fifth of these lay agents is a female catechist, or Bible- 
woman. She visits the sick at the hospitals, and others at their 
own homes, and has been found very useful as a reader of Scrip- 
ture to the women connected with the servants of several gen- 
tlemen's households. Vernacular services are held in Trinity 
Chapel, as follows : — A service in Mahrathi on Sunday after- 
noons, a service in English and Tamil on Monday evenings, and 
a service in Hindustani and Mahrathi on Tuesday evenings. 
There is a Sunday morning service held in the district of Cama- 
teepoora, for the benefit of Tamil Christians resident there ; and 
lately a Sunday service has been undertaken in the Christian 
ward of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, which has proved 
very acceptable to the patients. Other work of a more purely 
missionary character is being carried out independently of Bible 
classes and other classes of inquiry, which are held at the 
homes of the clergy or catechists. The mission has established 
preaching-stations, whereat on certain days in the week the ex- 
cellencies of the Gospel of Christ are urged upon such natives as 
may be gathered together to hear. A railway mission has been 
commenced along the line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and there is no part of the field of labour now occupied by the 
revived mission of the Society, in which greater promise of use- 
fulness is traceable than in this. The lives of Europeans engaged 
on railways are a lamentably strong argument in the mouths of 
native heathens against the religion of Christ, whose nsaaa ^cJs^ 
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bear. Our object is not merely to remove this stumbling-block, 
but to make of those who once were hinderers useful helpers in 
the great missionary cause. Measures have been taken with a 
view to building churches at Eagudpoora, and at Bhosawal, on 
the line of railway, and a school has already been opened at 
the former place, under an English schoolmaster. . . . There is 
one source of very real encouragement to which no reference has 
been made ; it is the steadfastness of faith, and boldness under 
persecution, that has been evidenced by some of the converts 
connected with this mission." 

The diocese of Bombay is 120,065 square miles in extent, 
consequently about half as large again as Great Britain and 
Ireland. The population is estimated at 11,109,067, chiefly 
Mahomedans and Hindoos : there are about 15,000 English, 
10,000 being members of oar Church, the remaining 5,000 
Eomanists and Protestant Dissenters. Only fifty-three clergy- 
men are at present labouring among this large mixed popula- 
tion. 

Thus, from a small and obscure origin, Bombay has become a 
large flourishing city, the resort of traders of all nations, and the 
settled habitation of about 300,000 people, speaking many lan- 
guages and professing many forms of faith. Nor is this alL 
Territories have been added, kingdoms acquired, and nations 
have submitted themselves to the government which presides at 
Bombay. The province now extends from Dharwar to the 
Indus, and from the sea to Apurghur. The subtilty of the Brah- 
man, and the power of the Mahomedan, and the resources of the 
Portuguese, have been equally unavailing — all are prostrate — the 
vigour and life of their governments has long been inane and 
spiritless — before the power which rules in Bombay, and reigns 
supreme from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. The government 
is now one ; when will the religion be one 1 Will the Church 
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become powerful as the majesty of England? Will the false 
systems of worship yield one by one to the agencies now working 
for their destruction? Will the people, distressed and driven 
about by every wind of doctrine and every philosophical specu- 
lation, ultimately receive " the one faith," and be gathered into 
" the one fold 1 " It is evident, that notwithstanding the 
obstacles in the way, great advancement has been made. In 
estimating the progress of Christianity in India, we must look 
beyond mere statistica The actual progress is much greater than 
the apparent. Where truth conveying grace has issued in con- 
version and attachment to the visible Church,'we have the name 
enrolled : in India more than 100,000 souls are thus registered 
in the records of the native Church. But the Gospel has exerted 
its influence far beyond this numerical limit A large proportion 
of the educated classes are free to confess their persuasion of 
the truth of Christianity : they only want the moral courage to 
embrace it. The Hindoos in vast numbers have learnt that their 
system is full of errors, that their worship is unworthy of reason- 
able beings, and that their priesthood is sinister and frequently 
ignorant. Many now conceive of the Divine Being more 
worthily. The views and sentiments of the people, where the 
Gospel has been preached regularly, are greatly altered; they 
understand and admit the claims of religion, as it aflfects the 
moral sense. Truth has done much to develop conscience. The 
lower classes thrust aside the Brahmins from place and power. 
Thousands now approve of female education. The truths of the 
Bible are heard with greater allowance, and numerous persons 
read Christian books. 

What then is the duty, what the responsibility of the English 
Church 1 Possessed of the pure Word of God, is she not bound 
as a witnessing Church to preach the Gospel as "a testimony 
to all nations ? " Our position as a Church is such as never fell 
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to the lot of any people. There is a ciy throughout our extended 
empire, " Come over and help us." Christendom at large admits 
the claim. Germany and the United States send forth their 
agents for the enlightenment of India. Let the British Christian 
consider his privileges and his duties, in connexion with the 
facilities now presented in India, and other parts of the empire, 
for extending Messiah's kingdom, and he cannot remain long 
unmoved : he must find himself impelled to action. The mag- 
nitude of the undertaking is confessed, the difficulty is equally 
apparent, but the enterprise is equally certain in its results. 
The promise of Grod cannot fail, and what can equal the tran- 
scendent glory of the object contemplated 1 The emancipation 
of the nations of India from the intellectual and moral bondage 
of ages may well stimulate the energies and the activities of all 
who are acquainted with the designs of Infinite love in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER XT. 
WORK IN ASIA (concluded), 

COLOMBO — LABUAN — ^VICTORIA. 
COLOMBO. 

Of the early history of the island of Ceylon, which constitutes 
the present diocese of Colombo, there are but few authentic 
records. The Singhalese historians boast much of its great an- 
tiquity, asserting that thousands of years ago it was peopled by 
a race in a high state of mental cultivation and social advance- 
ment Its numerous architectural remains, its tanks, its temples 
and ruined cities, certainly give countenance to the assertion, and 
indicate the former existence of a nation of considerable power 
and prosperity. 

Ceylon was visited by the celebrated Venetian traveller, Marco 
Polo, in 1244; but the Poiiiuguese was the first European na- 
tion which formed a settlement in this island. In 1505 they 
obtained permission from the reigning sovereign to trade there. 
This soon led to disputes, and after a long and sanguinary war, 
Ceylon was partially subdued by them in 1592. Very soon 
after, however, the Dutch disputed their possession, and joining 
their forces with those of the King of Kiindy, succeeded in 
driving out the Portuguese in 1658. For more than 130 years 
the Dutch continued in almost undisturbed possession of the 
sea-coast and the adjoining territories; but in 1795 they too 
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were expelled from Ceylon by a large British armament sent for 
that purpose from Madras, and, by the Peace of Amiens, this 
island was formally ceded to the British Crown. 

Though the English rule has been a blessing to the Singhalese, 
its first years were marked by violence and bloodshed, in conse- 
quence of the government having mixed itself up with the 
internal contests for supreme power in the Kingdom of Kandy. 
There was no permanent peace until the year 1815, when the 
Kandian territory was incorporated with the British dominions, 
and quietly submitted to the change. In 1817, and again in 
1835 and 1848, the natives were incited to insurrection, but ex- 
cept in 1817, when the struggle was severe and most determined, 
the revolts were easily suppressed. Ceylon now seems destined 
to enjoy tranquillity under the just and gentle sway of England, 
as well as a large amount of prosperity from the wise develop- 
ment of its natural resources. 

To the Portuguese belongs the honour of the first introduction 
of Christianity into Ceylon. The propagation of the faith was 
ever considered a sacred duty by Eoman Catholic sovereigns, and 
in no instance was a settlement formed among the heathen with- 
out ample provision being made at the same time for their con- 
version. It is the one redeeming feature of a system of pillage 
and oppression, though it must be confessed that sometimes 
under the name and influence of religion, atrocities were per- 
petrated which religion disowns and loudly protests against. 
The efforts of the Portuguese missionaries resulted in the nomi- 
nal or forced conversion of many of the natives ; but the de- 
struction of the Portuguese colony by the Dutch paved the way 
for their downfall. Those stout professors of the Protestant 
faith were as zealous in its maintenance and propagation as the 
Portuguese had been for the Church of Eome. They divided 
their territories into parishes, and built a church, a school, and a 
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manse in eacL Many of their churches still remain, buildings 
of vast size which put to shame the meaner structures of modem 
days. A seminary too was established for the instruction of 
native youths as catechists and preachers among their country- 
men. The Scriptures — or at least a considerable portion of them 
— were translated both into Tamil and Singhalese, and every 
provision was made for the religious welfare and advancement of 
the natives. We may condemn, if we please, some of the means 
used by the Dutch for this purpose ; but we have no right to 
criticize their conduct, unless we are prepared to emulate their 
zeaL The 350,000 native converts committed by the Dutch to 
our care in 1795, have been suffered to relapse into heathenism 
by the culpable negligence of English Churchmen. Let us not 
talk then of the nominal Christianity of the Singhalese, or of the 
earnestness of our own purer faith. 

For three years after the conquest of Ceylon the religious 
welfare of the natives occupied no part of the attention of its 
new governors. In 1798 this state of things was in some 
measure remedied. The Dutch clergy were allowed to resume 
their functions and the schools were re-opened. Still there was 
no due provision for the establishment of the faith. In 1808 
there were but two English clergymen in the island, and in 18U 
the native Protestants had dwindled away to 160,000, and the 
religious destitution of the Singhalese would have been greater 
had not the dissenting missionaries and the Americans in some 
measure occupied the ground which our Church neglected to 
cultivate. All honour to them for their zeal ; and though we 
may lament that the work should not have been done with the 
authority and apostolic order of our Church, yet we will still 
rejoice in its accomplishment, and not detract from the merits of 
those who have thus successfully, though irregularly, laboured in 
this promising field. 
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In 1816 this island was visited by Bishop Middleton, and in 
1824 by Bishop Heber ; both of whom earnestly recommended 
the appointment of a Bishop, but without success at that time. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel established its 
first mission in Ceylon in 1838, when the Eev. H. Von Dadelszen 
was placed at Newera Ellia. In 1840 the Eev. E. Mooyart took 
charge of Matura; and in 1842 the Eev. S. D. Ondaatje was 
stationed at Calpentyn. These were but small beginnings, sadly 
incommensurate with the wide-spread spiritual destitution of 
Ceylon, but enough to show the Society's good-will and its hearty 
desire to extend its operations whenever its funds should justify 
the undertaking. The indefatigable Bishop Spencer (of Madras) 
never ceased to press the claims of Ceylon on the Society's no- 
tice, and in his several visitations of that part of his diocese, 
applied his best energies to the furtherance of its missions. 

At length, in 1845, the long desired boon of a separate Epis- 
copate was granted to Ceylon, and the Eev. James Chapman was 
consecrated Bishop of Colombo, on the 4t^ May of that year. 
The Socieiy, as it had been instrumental in , the erection of the 
Bishopric, and munificent in its provision for its endowment, 
came forward with a liberality almost beyond its power in 
strengthening the Bishop's hands at his departure. 

On arriving in his new diocese the Bishop found it overrun by 
idolatry, and dissent of every kind, and the principles of the 
Church almost swallowed up amidst the ma«s of surrounding 
error. The state of things would indeed have been deplorable 
had not the two*«ister Societies — ^for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Propagation of the Gospel — ^in some measure 
remedied the evil, aided as they were by the Church Missionary 
Society, which entered early into the field and reaped an abun- 
dant harvest in the conversion of many of the natives. Most 
energetically did the Bishop exert himself for the good of his 
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neglected diocese ; and it is very gratifying to see how much 
has been effected since his appointment. 

In 1847 the Bishop writes, "there is a real movement for 
good among the native Singhalese, and they are offering in 
different districts, to give ground, to subscribe money, and 
labour, and materials, for churches and schools, if I will give 
them clergymen and teachers." 

Very soon Bishop Chapman applied his best energies to the 
establishment of a College for the training of native clergymen 
and schoolmasters, as well as for general education : and with 
that munificent liberality which so happily characterizes all our 
scantily-endowed colonial Bishops, he at once appropriated one- 
sixth of his Episcopal income, or 200^. annually, to the object, 
adding at the same time 2,000^. from his private means for the 
purchase of land and buildings, as well as his own valuable 
library. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge added 
a donation of 2,000^. ; and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel promised annually for five years 200/. towards its endow- 
ment ; and in 1851 St. Thomas's College, Colombo, was opened. 
In the following year there were twenty-two students attending 
lectures, and seventy in daily attendance at the Collegiate School. 

A cathedral was next commenced at Colombo, which was 
finished and consecrated by the name of St. Thomas in 1854. 

In 1857 the Society voted an additional grant of 200/. for 
three years for the missionary work of this diocese, and this 
(being divided into smaller grants by the Bishop and offered to 
different districts on condition that they should make a pro- 
portionate effort to help themselves), was made the means of 
eliciting considerable sums, both from' the local planters and 
the government 

In 1859 an additional grant of 300/. was appropriated by the 
Bishop to, the important work of maintaining a native Female 
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Orphan Asylum at Point de Galle, which had heen estahlished 
(and maintained till her death) by Mrs. Gibson, a lady whose 
life was devoted to works of benevolence and usefulness. 

In 1861 Bishop Chapman resigned his see in consequence of 
failing health, after sixteen years of anxious and devoted service. 
The number of the Society's missionaries was multiplied three- 
fold during his Episcopate, and more than half of them are 
now of the native races, a circumstance which will sufficiently 
mark the progress that has been made in raising up a native 
ministry. During the same period churches had been built at 
Colombo, Kandy, Badulla, Kewera-Ellia, Eambodde, Puselawa, 
Gampalla, Matelle and Morotto, and numerous mission chapels 
in various parts of the island, and these, with others in course 
of erection, are memorials of the readiness and liberality with 
which the Bishop aided and encouraged others in building houses 
of prayer throughout the diocese. The opening of schools also 
received the greatest encouragement from the Bishop, and at 
the time of his resignation there were upwards of fifty schools, 
with about 2,500 children in attendance. 

The Bishop of St. Helena, Dr. Claughton, was appointed to 
the vacant Bishopric of Colombo, and arrived at the new scene 
of his labours in October 1862. 

Writing soon after his arrival, the Bishop thus speaks of the 
state of his diocese : — " I have, I hope, given an impetus to 
missions in Colombo by beginning the practice of preaching to 
the natives in large numbers at their work in the coffee-stores. 
They have been struck by the facts. I hope the effect will not 
pass away/' And on another occasion the Bishop expressed 
his firm conviction " that missionary success was more probable 
in Ceylon than it was generally believed to be. He could im- 
mediately place six or eight missionaries in new stations, with 
people anxious to be taught Christianity. People had come to 
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him from great distances when he was at various places in the 
island, asking for teachers and religion. There was a growing 
conviction in the minds of the natives that Christianity would 
be their faith before long, and it was important to work under 
these happy influences before they passed away, as they might 
if not responded to. The Bishop earnestly hoped that the 
Society, so far from relaxing, would redouble its energy, as he 
believed that, with God's blessing, its work would prosper, if 
carried on in faith and patience." 

The superficial area of Ceylon is 24,448 square miles, rather 
less than that of Scotland. It has long been renowned for the 
wealth of its marine, mineral, and vegetable productions. Its 
seas yield the most costly pearls, and on its mountains and rocks 
are found rich varieties of precious stones. But its real riches 
consist in the liberal returns which the soil gives back to the 
industry and skill of man ; its colfee and its cocoa, its cinnamon 
and aronjiatic spices. Every plant of tropical, and many of 
European origin, are capable of cultivation on its mountains, 
plains, and valleys, while the beauty and variety of its shrubs 
and flowers, and its magnificent forests of noble trees, furnish 
all that is needed for the enjoyment and use of man. The 
principal towns are Colombo, the seat of government and a 
place of considerable importance; Kandy, the ancient capital 
of the kingdom, in a beautiful but unhealthy situation in the 
interior; and Trincomalee, celebrated as possessing the finest 
harbour in the world, in which the whole English navy could 
ride at anchor in perfect safety ; the beauty of the surrounding 
country is also much admired, but the climate is deadly to 
Europeans. 

Ceylon is indeed pre-eminently an isle where — 

"every prospect pleases 

And only man is vile." 
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and when we read the Bishop's sad accounts of the debasing 
rites of heathenism and the abominations of idolatry which 
almost everywhere met his eye, we cannot but feel the truth of 
Bishop Heber's welj-known lines, and with shame and humilia- 
tion reflect that although forty years have elapsed since they 
were written, we must still confess that — 

** In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown, 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone." 

The present population of Ceylon amounts to 1,627,849 souls, 
the native inhabitants are the Singhalese and Kandians (de- 
scendants from the aborigines), and the Malabars, who have at 
different times colonized from the Indian Peninsula. There is 
also a wild tribe found in the forests of the interior, called the 
Veddahs, who are in the lowest scale of civilization, but of late 
years several successful attempts have been made by government 
to reclaim them from their savage state. Besides these different 
races, there are Malays from Sumatra and Malacca, and a mixed 
race called Ceylonese, half-caste descendants from the Portuguese 
and Dutch, who are held in general disesteem. The prevailing 
religion of Ceylon is Buddhism, but the Malabars retain in a 
great degree the creed of the Indian Peninsula, and the Malays 
are still zealous Mahomedans. 

Amid this population of various races and creeds, forty-two 
clergymen of our Church are now labouring. The Society has 
twenty ordained missionaries in the diocese, and fourteen cate- 
chists, and in 1863 expended 2,051Z, here. It is gratifying to 
observe that the Society's efforts are duly appreciated by the 
Singhalese ; as early as the year 1853 no less a sum than 327^. 
was contributed to its Diocesan Committee in Ceylon, From 
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every native congregation an offering was made, so that the 
Society's funds in the diocese were largely increased from this 
source as well as from the contributions of the English popula- 
tion. The principle is thus established that the Singhalese 
Church must in process of time become self-supporting; a 
principle always acted upon by Bishop Chapman, who made it 
the condition of almost every grant that a specified sum should 
also be guaranteed by the applicants themselves. 

The Milagraya Mission has one Important feature, in the 
Industrial School,^ established at Colpetty by the Society's in- 
defatigable missionary, the Eev. J. ThurstML In 1850 Mr. 
Thurstan, having procured a grant of six acres of land, com- 
menced this school with twenty-four day-scholars, who came 
early in the morning, worked four hours, attended school four 
hours, and returned home in the evening. Next year a few 
boarders were added. The day-school has now become a board- 
ing-school, with 100 boys, whose labour almost meets the 
expenses of their maintenance and clothing, and the govern- 
ment has recently undertaken the remaining expenses. The 
boys are engaged in cultivating arrowroot, tapioca, guineargrass, 
cinnamon, &c., in rearing cattle, &c., tending silkworms, and 
manufacturiDg blinds for windows and doors. The institution 
seems already to have given a stimulus to ludustry among the 
parents of the boys : indeed, it is hardly possible to over-rate 
the ultimate and happy consequences of the dispersion of numbers 
of well-skilled and industrious Christian mechanics and artizans 
throughout Ceylon. When religious training is thus combined 
with industrial education surely the great object of our mission 
is accomplished — the social as well as Christian improvement 
of the people. 

Provision is made in Colombo for the necessities, both temporal 
^ Vide Gospel Missvotiary, vols. iii. p. 1. ; x. 157. 
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and spiritual, of the immigrant coolies from India. These poor 
wanderers in their passage through Colombo, both going and 
returning (they usually immigrate for six or seven years), are 
lodged in a building provided for that purpose. They arrive in 
numbers, sometimes fifty, sometimes 200, sometimes 500 in a 
day ; the number of heathens who arrived in 1861 was not less 
than 7,627. They are visited in the shed or "Kest-house" 
twice a day and are invited to the services of the church ad- 
joining. The truth of Christianity is set forth to them in a 
variety of ways ; tracts are put in their hands, discussions and 
conversations on . the subject of Christian truth, are held with 
them, and the main doctrines of Christianity are taught to them. 
May it not happen that a word in season thus spoken to them 
shall hereafter produce an abundant harvest 1 

St. Thomas's College now contains forty students, and is 
affiliated to the Calcutta University, so that its students may 
pursue the course required by the University for degrees. The 
Collegiate School has about 115 boys in daily attendance. 

These are encouraging facts. They show that the Church is 
beginning to win her way in Ceylon, and, by God's blessing, 
this generation even may be permitted to see that idolatrous 
land submitting itself to the Kedeemer's sway. 

LABUAN. 

When the Portuguese navigator Magellan, in the year 1520, 
visited the island of Borneo — called then as it is now by the 
natives, by the name of Pulo Kalamantan — ^Borneo or Bruni 
was the name only of a city, the capital of one of three distinct 
kingdoms. The whole island was at this time in a most flourish- 
ing state. Immense numbers of Chinese had settled on the 
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fehores, and an extensive commerce was carried on with Cliina 
in the products of their industry. There was a briskness and 
activity in the land and its cities, very different from its dreary 
appearance in the present day, and a splendour about the princes 
and their courts which has long ago vanished. There were then, 
it is said, 25,000 houses in the city of Borneo ; there are now 
not 3,000. The commercial ports of the island have become, 
till of late years, mere nests of banditti, and her once spirited 
traders have degenerated into hordes of daring pirates. 

The first connexion of England with this country occurred in 
1763, when the Sultan of Sulu having been restored to power 
by the English, granted the north-east portion of Borneo, with 
Bome small adjacent islands to the East India Company. The 
infant settlement of the English, however, was utterly destroyed 
by the Sulus in 1774 ; and it does not appear that any later 
attempts have been made to secure a footing upon the island 
until the period of Sir James Brooke's romantic and prosperous 
enterprise. 

It was in the year 1830, during a voyage in search of health 
from Calcutta to China, that the attention of Sir James (then 
Mr.) Brooke was turned to these regions, when he " for the first 
time beheld these islands of vast importance and unparalleled 
beauty lying neglected and almost unknown ; " and viewing 
them with the eye of a Christian, a philosopher, and a patriot, 
he became convinced that Borneo and the Eastern Isles afforded 
a noble field for enterprise and research, of the utmost importance 
not only to our colonial empire and commercial interests, but 
also to the cause of religion and of suffering humanity : and to 
carry to the Malay races, so long the terror of the European 
merchant vessel, the blessings of civilization — to suppress piracy, 
and extirpate the slave-trade — ^became his humane and generous 
objects : and from that hour , the energies of his powet&i^JMiSs.^ 
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were devoted to this one pursuit. With what complete success 
these ohjects have been icarried out, is now matter of history ; 
and so universal has been the interest excited by this under- 
taking and (by means of Sir J. Brooke's own journal and corre- 
spondence, besides other deeply interesting publications respect- 
ing Borneo) so widely diffused the information concerning it — 
that it will be unnecessary here to do more than mention a few 
of the principal events which have taken place. 

In 1838, having spared no expense or trouble in equipping 
his yacht and preparing a fit crew for the enterprise, Mr. Brooke 
landed upon the shores of Borneo. He was well received, and 
after a while, having assisted the Eajah Muda Hassim (uncle of 
the reigning Sultan) in putting down a rebellion amongst his 
subjects, the fine province of Sarawak was offered to him, and he 
was proclaimed Governor or Eajah, with the fullest powers, on 
the 24th of September, 1841, his authority being afterwards 
completely confirmed by the Sultan of Borneo. 

" Each year of Eajah Brooke's rule has been marked by new 
services to the cause of humanity. Under his mild and equitable 
sway the rights of property are respected, personal violence has 
abated ; at his instigation piracy has been attacked in its strong- 
holds, defeated and discouraged, his subjects and his neighbours 
have learnt how much preferable are the peaceful pursuits of 
industry and commerce to the roving warfare in which they have 
hitherto placed their pride, and found their sole profit. His 
influence extends far beyond the limits of his government, as 
widely in Borneo as his name is known." 

In answer to an earnest appeal from Mr. Brooke, a committee 
was formed in England in 1846 to raise the necessary funds to 
endow and equip a mission to this country : the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel contributing 60L for five years for 
this purpose. In 1847 the Eev. F. T. McDougall and the 
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Eev. W. B. Wright were duly appointed missionaries, and de- 
parted to the distant scene of their labours, arriving at Sarawak 
on the 30th of June, 1848. 

A site for the church and future residence of the missionaries 
had been fixed upon by Sir James Brooke, and steps were im- 
mediately taken to prepare the ground for building. A school 
was soon opened, at which not only many children but also 
adults attended. Mr. McDougall's medical skill was imme- 
diately brought into operation, a dispensary was opened after- 
wards, enlarged into a hospital, and immense influence was thus 
acquired over the natives. On Advent Sunday, 1848, the first 
baptism took place in Sarawak, five semi-Dyak orphan children, 
whose fathers were English, being then admitted into the Church 
of their Kedeemer. These children were placed entirely under 
Mrs. McDougall's charge, and, with others who were afterwards 
added, to the number of 28, constitute what is called the Home 
School, in part supported by the Kajah. 

On the 22d of January, 1851, St. Thomas's Church was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Calcutta. 

In March, 1851, a second clergyman (Mr. Wright having re- 
tired in 1849) arrived from England — ^the Kev. Walter Chambers, 
who was sent to open a mission among the Sakarran Dyaks in 
connexion with whom are the Dyaks of the Batang, Lupar- and 
Lingga, who as well as those of the Eejang, numbering in aU 
about 300,000 souls, had opened their rivers freely to commerce, 
placed themselves under the Eajah's protection, and requested 
that Europeans might be sent among them to govern and teach 
them. 

In June, 1852, the Kev W. Gomez, from Ceylon, joined the 
mission and went to the Lundu river to the Efgah*s favourite 
tribe of Sebujow Dyaks, where there is also a thriving Dyako- 
Chinese colony. 
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In July, 1852, the Rev. W. Horsburgli was added to the 
number of missionaries,«and remained in charge of the central 
station at Sarawak during Mr. McDougall's absence in England 
the following year. 

In 1853 the Society undertook the entire charge of the English 
mission to Borneo. 

In September, 1854, Dr. and Mrs. McDougall returned to 
Sarawak, where they arrived the following ApriL The kindness 
of private friends enabled Dr. McDougall to collect and take out 
with him a quantity of educational and other apparatus to assist 
the missionaries. The Society found means to strengthen his 
hands with two additional coadjutors — ^the Rev. J. Grayling, of 
Wheldrake, York, and Mr. D. Owen, a young industrial school- 
master of Cambridge. In answer to a private appeal from Mrs. 
McDougall, a Borneo Female Mission Fund was raised for the 
purpose of supporting teachers of their own sex for the Malay 
and Dyak women. The passage and partial maintenance of two 
ladies who accompanied the missionary party from England, were 
thus provided. 

On St. Luke*s Day (October 18th), 1855, the long delayed con- 
secration of Dr. McDougall as Bishop of Labuan, with jurisdic- 
tion over the clergy and congregations of the Church of England 
in Borneo, took place in Calcutta Cathedral. The Bishop of 
Calcutta as presiding metropolitan, and the Bishops of Madras 
and Victoria, took part in the ceremony, which was rendered 
more than usually impressive and interesting from the fact that 
it was the first occasion on which a Bishop of our Church had 
ever been consecrated out of England. The main part of the 
endowment, 5,0001, is provided by the Society out of its Jubilee 
Fund, and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
followed its own generous precedent by making a grant of 2,000^., 
while to the private friends at Oxford and elsewhere, who in the 
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early days of the Borneo Mission raised a fund for the endow- 
ment of the see, much of the credit of the new Bishopric is due. 

In 1857 there was a desperate outbreak at Sarawak of the 
Chinese gold-miners directed against Sir James Brooke and the 
civil rulers, when the missionaries of the Society were subjected 
to extreme peril Providentially they were permitted to escape 
with their lives, but the property, furniture, and clothes of the 
whole mission party, the furniture of the church, and the books 
and other apparatus of the school, were entirely destroyed. As 
soon as it heard of this sad disaster, the Society opened a special 
fund for the relief of the sufferers, and headed the subscription 
list by a grant of 500i 

In 1858 the Bishop completed his translation of the Liturgy 
into' Malay. Through the exertions chiefly of private friends in 
England and Calcutta, a Mission Ship was provided, which would 
enable the Bishop to pioneer the way of missionaries 'in new 
places, and also to visit the established missions with less per- 
sonal danger and loss of time than heretofore. 

The disturbed state of the country continued more or less for 
two or three years, and proved a serious hindrance to the success 
of the missionaries. In 1859 a conspiracy was formed among 
the Malays to massacre the Christians, but owing to the faithful- 
ness of the Dyaks to their Christian friends, the plot was dLS-* 
covered. After the return of Sir James Brooke to Borneo, in 
J 861, tranquillity was once more restored, and the work of the 
missions was renewed with increased vigour, the number of 
clergy and catechists receiving a considerable reinforcement that 
year, 

Borneo, the largest known island in the world, with the ex- 
ception of the island-continent of Australia, contains an area of 
260,000 square miles and a population of 6,000,000. Occupying 
a central siti^ation in the Eastern Archipelago in the direct track 
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of an extensive and valuable commerce^ intersected on all sides 
by navigable rivers, possessing one of the richest soils of the 
globe, with a healthy climate, which, though hot, is tempered by 
refreshing sea-breezes — ^and abounding in mineral treasures — it 
is a country eminently blessed with the choicest gifts of Provi- 
dence, and well adapted for the support of a numerous and happy 
population. The province of Sarawak, which constitutes the new 
diocese of Labuan, lies towards the N.W. corner of the island : 
it has a coast line of about sixty miles and an average breadth 
of fifty miles. The city of Sarawak, which, when first visited by 
Sir James Brookain 1832, wasi merely a collection of huts erected 
on piles containing about 1,500 persons, has now become a well- 
built town with 20,000 inhabitants. It would have added to the 
gratification of many Mends of the mission if Dr. McDougall's 
title had been derived from this city which has been, and must 
continue to be, the principal field of his labours, but legal objec- 
tions made it necessary to have recourse to the nearest part of 
the Queen's dominions — the small and remote island of Labuan 
— ^for this purpose. This island contains 25,000 acres of surface 
which undulates with low hills, and at the time of its cession to 
the English government in 1846, was completely covered with 
jungle. It possesses, however, several valuable products, and in 
particular, inexhaustible supplies of coaL 

The population over whom Eajah Brooke's influence has been 
so providentially established consists chiefly of Dyaks, Malays, 
and Chinese, while the whole interior of the island is filled with 
a totally different race, the Kyans, in many points, a superior 
-and interesting people. The heathen Dyaks, numbering 25,000 
souls in the province of Sarawak alone, are almost entirely sub- 
ject to the Malays, who are Mahomedans. The Chinese immi- 
grants who are very numerous are Buddhists. 

Borneo was pronounced by the late Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, 
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the most promising mission field on the face of the earth," and 
certainly the success of its first missionaries has already heei^ 
most encouraging. Since the commencement of the mission 
there have been above 400 baptisms. The Bishop's missionary 
labours are at present shared by seven other clergymen, and 
several catechists and schoolmasters, all in part maintained by 
the Society, which in 1863, expended 3,276Z. on this mission. 

A few extracts from the Bishop's letters will give the best 
idea of the progress and present state of the missions in this 
diocese. Writing in February, 1864, the Bishop says : — "The 
work at this station (Sarawak), has, I am happy to report, gone 
on favourably during the past year, especially as regards the 
Chinese mission, in which there have been twenty-one baptized 
and nine confirmed during the year, and my classes for cate- 
chumens are well and regularly attended. ... It is expected 
that we shall have a considerable immigration of Flow Choo 
people into this country as gambler planters and timber workers. 
In June I gave up the school at Bow, as the gold-workers were 
leaving the place, and I have opened a day-school in the bazaar 
here, to which I have appointed the master who was formerly at 
Bow. He has now twenty scholars, fourteen boys and six girls, 
and some ten day-scholars attend for instruction in English, so 
that I think nearly all the eligible Chinese children in the place 
are in one way or other under instruction. With the Malays I 
can do nothing, their Hadjis are too jealous of us, and keep 
them to themselves. . . . The number in our boarding-school 
for the year has been over forty. Their progress in reh'gious 
knowledge is good, and the conduct of the boys has been most 
gratifying. Our Home Girls' School is making progress under 
Julia Stuart. There are nine girls boarding in the house and 
several day-scholars. . . . We are working our printing-press 
as well as we can ourselves, having to learn to do what we want 
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from books, &c. We have printed several small reading books 
^or the diflFerent missions, and are now on a form of prayer for 
our Land Dyaks. ... I visited the Banting mission in October 
when I confirmed eighteen and baptized fourteen Dyaks. I 
was much pleased with the advance and prospects of the work. 
Many of the Tuahs, or heads of villages were under instruction, 
and since then several have been baptized. There have been 
forty-one baptisms during the year at Banting, and the cate- 
chumens and others are now too numerous for the little church, 
which I found full to overflowing. It wants enlarging. , . . 
I visited Lundu in August and consecrated the new church. 
It was a very interesting service to me to dedicate a permanent 
church, filled with natives, seventy-five of whom were baptized, 
in this place- where just about fifteen years ago I paid the first 
visit to a heathen, warlike, head-taking tribe. After the con- 
secration I administered the Holy Communion to thirty-six 
communicants, confirmed eleven, and baptized seven. From 
Lundu I went to Salakow, and am persuaded that a good work 
is going on there also. Since January, 1863, in all the missions 
up to this date there have been 141 heathen baptized, and fifty 
ponfirmed." 

In a previous letter the Bishop says : — I have had several 
applications for missionaries in new places, both from natives and 
from the European residents in charge of the Sarebas and 
Kanowit Dyaks ; they say the time has come for placing mis- 
sionaries among their people, and offer to do all in their power 
to help them. . . , The greatest difficulty in these Borneo 
missions is the variety of languages and races we have to deal 
with. Malay has to be learned by all ; but in addition, every 
missionary among the Dyaks has to acquire their peculiar dialect 
which in this part of Borneo belongs to one of three distinct 
languages — the Sea Dyak, the Land Pyak, and the Milonowe, 
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This variety of languages makes native catechists the more neces- 
sary for us. . . . The work here (Sarawak) in respect of our 
church services is now really heavy. For example, on Christmas- 
Day last, we began with Dyak prayers at seven a.m. ; at 
half-past seven, I had English morning prayer; at half-past 
eight, Chinese full morning service, a confirmation, sermon, and 
Communion; at half-past eleven English Litany, baptism of 
twenty-seven catechumens, in Chinese and Dyak. Sermon, 
English, and Holy Communion for the English residents ; at 
half-past three p.m. Dyak, English prayers, and address to the 
newly-baptized ; at half-past four, English Evening prayer, and 
concluded with Chinese Evening prayer. I was more than eight 
hours in church, which with the thermometer on Christmas-Day 
at 34° (cool for us), is trying. We have, as you know, when I am 
here, besides the usual dcdly services in English and Chinese, 
sermons on all saints' days, and communion once a month, and 
on all the great festivals. , . . The work in the hands of the 
Society in this country is necessarily a slow, but I sincerely think 
a very hopeful one ; and if it please God to give peace and 
security to this State, in the shape of English protection, I be- 
lieve the time is not &r off when the seed already sown, and 
now sowing, will yield such fruit as to gladden the hearts of the 
Church, the Society, and the labourers it employs. Whether it 
be God's will or not to prolong my life and labours here until 
that time comes, does not disturb me ; but my anxious desire 
and earnest endeavour is to use the knowledge and experience I 
have gained, that hereafter both sowers and reapers shall rejoice 
together." 

VICTORIA. 

If there was ever an embassy on behalf of the Christian 
reHgion more attendant with difficulty than another, it is that 
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which is undertaken by the missionary to China. In 'that land, 
inhabited by a people differing from almost every other in man- 
ners, customs, and observances, the European finds himself in a 
truly isolated state. He has great prejudices to encounter, a 
language very peculiar to understand, and a class of men with 
whom to make acquaintance, who have for many ages past been 
wont to look on foreigners as barbarians, nay, as beings utterly 
removed from all fitness for participating in their so-called 
"Celestial enjoyments." But to the faithful follower of our 
Divine Master, what are these lets and hindrances but so many 
additional motives to the more zealous prosecution of the good 
work to which he has devoted himself? He will fight the good 
fight with increased ardour, as he sees the paramount necessity 
that exists of bringing a people so circumstanced to a know- 
ledge of the truth. 

There is more perhaps of warning than of encouragement in 
the history of the previous attempts of Christianity to penetrate 
this vast empire. In the seventh century, when Germany was 
the field for the missionaries of the Western Church, and par- 
ticularly of England, Nestorian monks with a bishop at their 
head went forth from Mesopotamia and diffused some knowledge 
of Christianity over a portion of China. But the Church which 
they planted died out or was uprooted. In the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits, after seeming to hold the conversion of China 
within their grasp, were driven with ignominy from the land. 
A monument of their labours still remains in the extensive 
framework of a Christian Church. Converts to the number of 
a quarter of a million, and thirteen bishops and 160 priests, in- 
cluding ninety-nine natives, are said to worship the true God 
according to the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. Early 
in the present century Protestant missionaries from England, 
America and Germany began to establish themselves on the coast 
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of China. The Episcopal Church of America sent a missionary 
Bishop (Dr. Boone) to Shanghai in 1837 ; and the Church !Mis- 
sionary Society in 1844 began a China Mission — the first 
exertion of our Church in this cause. From missions of such 
recent foundation it would be wrong to expect any large number 
of converts, though some have had considerable success, par- 
ticularly the medical missions established at Canton and other 
Chinese cities by the London Missionary Society. Three dis- 
tinct efforts have thus been made for the accomplishment of 
perhaps the greatest task which remains for the Christian Church 
to fulfil. JSTestoiianism and Eomanism have succumbed beneath 
political influences which are not likely to be again exerted for 
the suppression of Christianity in China. Seed has been scat- 
tered in the land, and a few feeble wild shoots are growing up. 
The present is a golden opportunity to strengthen and improve 
upon that which exists, and to plant a more healthy tree. 

In 1849, after long deliberation, it was resolved to plant a 
Bishop's see in the island of Hong Kong (which had been 
surrendered to the English in 1842), with jurisdiction over the 
members of the Church of England in the five free ports. 
Canton, Shanghai, Amoy, ITingpo and Foochow, and wherever 
else on the continent of China the Bishop might find an opening 
for the introduction of the Gospel. The Eev. George Smith 
was accordingly consecrated Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong, on 
the 29th of May, in Canterbury Cathedral. 

The endowment for this Bishopric was provided from the 
following sources, — 6,000^. collected in the diocese of London in 
consequence of a Pastoral Letter from the Bishop for that pur- 
pose; 2,000^. more contributed through the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; and the munificent donation of 
10,000^. given by two members of our' Church, *'a brother and 
sister." A part of this fund however is appropriated towards 
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the erection of a college, and the salary of the Bishop as 
Warden. 

The Bishop's first work on arriving in his diocese was the 
establirfinient of St. Paul*s College, Hong Kong. For this 
purpose a school already erected under the superintendence of 
the Eev. Vincent Stanton, colonial chaplain (and to which he 
had contributed 1,000?.), was transferred to the Bishop, and was 
soon enlarged and adapted to the reception of an increased 
number of students. 

In a letter dated December, 1850, the Bishop gives the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the state of his diocese at that time : — 
" I returned last week from a three months* visitation to the 
island of Loochoo, .and the Chinese cities of Shanghai, ITingpo, 
Foochow and Amoy ; a trip of above ^,000 miles, during which 
T had some important opportunities of intercourse not only with 
the Loochooan and Chinese people, but also with their rulers. 
The Church Missionary Society has missionaries stationed at 
Shanghai, Ningpo and Foochow. At Amoy the British com- 
munity have raised a subscription for a chaplain, whom I hope 
soon to ordain and send to them. At Shanghai and Canton 
there are already chaplaincies instituted, so that now every one 
of the five consular ports will have at least one clergyman of our 
Church. In our Hong Kong mission we have much encourage- 
ment when we consider that matters are but in the commence- 
ment. My three catechists make periodical missionary visits in 
the neighbourhood. We do not forget our European sailors. 
Mr. Holdemess is very active and diligent in visiting the shipping. 
I have bought a vessel, which is now fitting up as a floating 
mariners' church, which I hope to open myself in a month. We 
have also good congregations in our cathedral which is a very 
fine structure, the body of the building having been opened for 
divine worship a year or two ago, and the tower having been 
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completed since our arrival." St. Jolin*s Cathedral was con- 
secrated in September, 1852. 

An important clause in the treaty concluded between England 
and China in 1858, and renewed in 1860, threw open the whole 
country to missionary eflforts. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel immediately 
resolved to establish a mission at Pekin, but various circum- 
stances delayed this intention until 1863, when the Eev. F. R 
Michell of St Augustine's College, Canterbury, was selected to 
be the Society's first missionary to China. The mission at Pekin 
is still quite in its infancy, and Mr. Michell is at present engaged 
in mastering the languages necessary for the due prosecution of 
his work. 

In ITovember, 1863, the Bishop of Victoria visited Canton, 
and gives the following interesting account of it : — " I am now 
on a ten days' visit to Canton. My first visit to this city took 
place above nineteen years ago ; and the change in the popular 
feeling towards foreigners, and in the bearing of the native 
authorities, is most remarkable. Then we were in danger of 
bodily violence if we even approached a city-gate. Now we 
are able to go everywhere in safety and immunity from insult in 
every part of the city. A month ago I received a letter from 
his Excellency Kwo-Sung-taou, informing me of his recent 
elevation to the governorship of Canton province, and arrival at 
the seat of his government. He proceeded to mention his 
respect for my character and eminent episcopal position, and 
desire to acquire and preserve a friendly understanding and 
intercourse. During my present stay in this city we have 
exchanged visits by mutual arrangement, and the greatest 
effort was made by him to pay me every attention. He 
has accepted a present of books from me, being a copy of 
the Old and New Testaments in Chinese ; two copies of our 
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liturgy; and two other works on Christian Evidences and 
Doctrines." 

In a letter dated Hong Kong, December 28th, the Bishop 
says : — " On this day week I ordained Lo-Sam-Yuam a deacon, 
in our beautiful cathedral, at a most interesting Chinese service, 
with nearly 200 worshippers joining in the responses of our 
Liturgy, and blending their voices with the rich pealing tones 
of our fine organ to the well-known words and airs of our 
sacred hymns. Two native deacons ordained, and sixty Chinese 
confirmed, are among the encouraging occurrences of the year 
just past. At our Holy Communion in the cathedral on 
Christmas-day, one-third of the communicants — that is, twenty- 
five out of seventy-five — ^were Chinese converts." 

And in a still later letter, written on 18th January, 1864, the 
Bishop gives this cheering account of progress : — " We have at 
the present time forty Chinese pupils boarded and educated in 
St. Paul's College, and ten European boys are admitted as day 
scholars to the English classes in the school-room The attend- 
ance of Chinese at the services in the college chapel has in- 
creased. The formal opening of the new Diocesan Female 
School building, the liquidation of the whole cost of its erection 
(above 8,000 dollars), and the admission of thirty Chinese girls, 
are also among the encouragements which deserve my grateful 
mention. ... I am thankful to be able to report that the past 
year has been, both in an educational and a missionary point 
of view, one of marked and decisive progress." 

A recent traveller thus describes some of the scenery in this 
part of the world : — The coast of China is very fine, moun- 
tainous and indented by cliff-bound bays and islands. Hong 
Kong is a bold island : Victoria lying to the north, separated 
only by the straits from the mainland. It is a very striking 
place. The town straggles along the bay, between the sea and 
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the higli peaks behind, and is full of fine buildings. The 
cathedral stands on a knoll rising above the town, the best 
site, and is really a very nice building. Canton is distant from 
Hong Kong eight hours by steamer. We passed the celebrated 
Bogue Forts, and up the river to Whampoa : the river swarming 
with boats of all kinds, up to great painted junks of 600 tons 
burden, especially along the fifteen miles from Whampoa to 
Canton. The country, too, is very pretty — ^fine mountainous 
hills, and rich plains, studded with villages, or square clusters of 
houses joined in rows, with narrow streets about four feet wide, 
with a strong gate at each end, shut at night as a defence against 
pirates. Every street in every town is closed by gates at night. 
We were reminded of England and her church towers by the 
constant pagodas near the villages, rising from among the trees. 
The only place where foreigners are permitted in Canton is in 
the Foreign Factory, as it is called ; a block of buildings, houses, 
hongs, and offices, with a garden down to the river, in which 
stands a decent English church, shut off from the town by gates. 
The garden is pretty : the buildings (the Chinese confess) are 
the finest anywhere in China, the imperial palace not excepted. 
We steamed up through rows of anchored boats, forming regular 
streets, to opposite the Factory. Here a hong boat, gaily painted, 
was sent to take us on shore, where we were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. , in the house of the firm." 

The Bishop of Victoria now has a band of twenty-one clergy- 
men assisting him in the missionary college, and in his other 
endeavours for the propagation of the Gospel Both before and 
since the insurrection in China, he has written urgently for large 
additional assistance in the work which lies before him j but 
until lately the Society has been totally unable to respond to 
the appeal 

The thought of that mysterious empire, with its powerful 
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dynasties, antique associations, political anomalies, remote civi- 
lization, stereotyped customs, and dogmatic morality, running 
back into ancient days, and influencing one-third of the human 
race, — ^the thought of this country, hitherto spell-bound and 
closed against the stranger, now of a sudden throwing open 
its gates to European influence and enterprise, seems as a call 
to Christian men to seize, without delay, the opportunity thus 
granted by heaven, of declaring within its limits that Gospel 
which it is their first duty to propagate. English and American 
missionaries, of our own communion, are already stationed in the 
consular cities of China ; but, almost the only efforts to evan- 
gelize three hundred millions of heathens in the interior and 
the northern extremity of this large empire, are those of the 
Koman Catholic Church, which has a body of thirteen Bishops 
and 160 priests at work in the country. 

" China," writes the Bishop of Victoria, " is now on the brink 
of a mighty change : a change which will affect one-third of the 
human race. May it be ours to take possession of this land in 
th'e name of Christ, and with an adequate force of missionary 
labourers ! The general impression here prevails, among every 
class of thinking observers, that this movement (the insurrection) 
is the most important epoch in the modem history of China, 
and that these occurrences are but ushering in events of almost 
unparalleled magnitude, and on an almost unexampled scale for 
the political, moral, social, and religious emancipation of China. 
My desire and my prayer is that this crisis may not pass un- 
improved, and that the eye of Britain may not be averted from 
China ; soon, perhaps, about to become her younger sister in the 
common family of Christendom. We turn to our own ITational 
Church, with her ample resources, her ancient seats of learning, 
and her numerous clergy. We appeal to the students, in our 
universities, to come forth to our help, and to the help of the 
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Lord, against the mighty. We call upon them to follow us 
hither, and to place themselves in readiness to go whithersoever 
Divine Providence shall heckon us onward ; that a right direc- 
tion may be given to these imperfect beginnings among the 
people, and that these dawnings of Christian light may shine 
more and more unto the perfect day." - 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

WORK IN AUSTRALASIA, 

AUSTRALIAN DIOCESES. — SYDNEY— GOULBOURN — ^NEWCASTLE — BRIS- 
BANE — MELBOURNE — ^ADELAIDE — ^PERTH — TASMANIA — NORFOLK 
AND PITCAIRN's ISLANDS. 

SYDNEY. 

The first discovery of Australia, or 'New Holland, as it was 
formerly called, is involved in some obscurity ; but, it appears 
certain that it was visited by Dutch mariners as early as the 
year 1605. This enormous island, perhaps more correctly de- 
nominated a continent, presents an area of 3,000,000 of square 
miles, an extent of surface very little less wide than is presented 
by the whole of continental Europe. 

The first Englishman who is authentically recorded to have 
visited this country, was the celebrated Dampier, then (1688) a 
chief of buccaneers, but he does not appear to have claimed the 
territory for himself or his sovereign, and so it remained in the 
possession of the degraded race, of whom miserable remnants 
still wander over its fastnesses. In 1770, Captain Cooke entered 
the Pacific, and the whole of the coast was surveyed : other 
navigators also visited New Holland without, however, adding 
much to the geographical knowledge already acquired con- 
cerning it. 

But no attempt was made to colonize any portion of it till 
1787, when the loss of the American colonies, whither it had 
previoualy been the custom to transport convicted criminals 
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considered unfit to be kept at home, suggested to tlie Grovem- 
ment of (xeorge IIL the idea of forming somewhere in the 
Pacific a new penal settlement Accordingly, on the 13th of 
May, 1787, the first body of convicts left the shores of England. 
And, thus, the very same year which saw the order of the Church 
first completed in our colonies, by the consecration of Bishop 
Inglis to the see of IN'ova Scotia, is distinguished also as the 
year in which the foundations were laid of our great Australian 
Empire — and laid, alas I with most grievous and guilty negli- 
gence. 

For it will scarcely be believed in these days, when such 
great exertions are made to provide religious instruction for 
the emigrant and other ships which daily leave our ports — ^it 
will scarcely, we say, be credited that the ten ships conveying 
this living cargo of vice and misery (565 male and 192 female 
convicts, guarded by above 200 soldiers, in all more than 1,000 
souls) were on the very point of starting upon that momentous 
voyage of 15,000 miles, over an unknown sea to a strange and 
distant shore, vyithout a single minister of religion, who might 
seek, by God's grace, the recovery of some at least of those sin- 
sick souls, or cherish the spiritual life of those who were free 
from crime in that great company of a thousand human beings. 
But at the eleventh hour a strong appeal was made to those in 
authority, and through the intercession of the Bishop ^f London 
one chaplain, the Eev. Eichard Johnson, was appointed a few 
days before they sailed. 

On the 26th of January, 1788, the fleet, which was under the 
command of Captain Phillip, first governor of the colony, entered 
the magnificent harbour of Port Jackson, and the British flag 
was hoisted in a thickly wooded plain, over which kangaroos 
then ran in scores, and where now the handsome city of Sydney 
stands. 
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For six years Mr. Johnson laboured alone, and under very 
discouraging circumstances. In that time the population of the 
colony had increased to above 5,000, of whom 3,500 were con- 
victs ; and they had been exposed to famine, sickness, and all 
the other forms of distress and disorder incidental to a new 
colony. Yet amidst all, this devoted clergyman fsdthfully en- 
deavoured to keep up the remembrance of religion, though 
obliged throughout that time to minister in the open air, 
" wherever he could find a shady spot," subject to all the incon- 
veniences and interruptions of a changeable climate. 

In 1793, finding that from the pressure of other works it 
was not easy to foresee when a church would be erected," Mr. 
Johnson built a little chapel at his own expense. 

In 1794 the Eev. Samuel Marsden was sent as a second 
chaplain. 

In 1795 the first connexion of the Society with Australia 
commenced with the appointment of two schoolmasters in that 
settlement, and in 1798 the Eev. C. Haddock became the Society's 
first missionary to Norfolk Island. 

In the year 1800 a stone church was built 'at Parramatta, and 
the foundations were laid of St. Philip's Church at Sydney, 
which was presented with a costly communion service by 
George III. in 1803, but the church was not completed till 
1810. 

After twelve years of painful service, Mr. Johnson returned 
to England in 1800, leaving Mr. Marsden in charge of the 
colony, with its increasing thousands of scattered population ; 
and he remained alone until 1808, when the Eev. W. (afterwards 
Archdeacon) Cowper arrived as assistant chaplain. 

In 1817 there were five chaplains and above 17,000 souls in 
the colony at the different stations, 7,000 of whom were convicts. 

In 1833 there were sixteen clergymen for 61,000 souls, of 
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wlioiii 25,000 were convicts, 18,000 Protestant convicts, scattered 
about with their masters in the bush in very many settlements, 
often fer distant from one another. 

There is one fact on record which speaks volumes for the 
state of religion in the early days of the colony. jN'otwith- 
standing many regulations by which the convicts were compelled 
to attend prayers once on each Sunday, unless for some reason- 
able excuse, it seems that numbers made idle excuses and staid 
away. " At last," it is related, " one of the earlier governors 
was informed by the clergyman that five or six persons only 
attended Divine Service. And then it was that he determined 
to go to church himself, and said that he expected his example 
to be followed by the people." Governor Darling has the 
honour of being the first governor of New South Wales who 
regularly attended Divine Service on Sundays, with his lady and 
family. And this was not till the year 1825. 

In 1834 the extreme spiritual destitution of the colony was 
most urgently represented by Archdeacon Broughton, who came 
to England for that purpose. His report conveyed the know- 
ledge of some facts which might well startle a Christian govern- 
ment. There were seventeen places in the colony at which for 
want of ministers. Divine Service could not be performed as much 
as once on every Sunday ; and yet these seventeen places con- 
tained in all 3,000 convicts. 

"No wonder that crime increased in the colony — that transpor- 
tation was said to have failed, either as a punishment or as a 
means of reformation. Whereas it was the almost total neglect 
of religious instruction, the assignment of convicts as servants 
to settlers, who were themselves but recently emancipated and 
had never heard, perhaps, a word of religion during the time of 
their bondage — it was this which deserved the most severe 
condemnation, and which utterly prevented the system itself 
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from being attended with the desired results. But the time was 
now come when the evil was to be probed to the quick with a 
view to its cure. 

In 1836 the Kev. William Grant Broughton, who had been for 
seven years Archdeacon, was consecrated Bishop of Australia ; 
and from this time the progress of the Church has been very 
remarkable. 

On the Bishop's return to Sydney, the liberal grants of 3,000^. 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 1,000^. 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, gave a new 
impulse to the exertions of the members of the Church in the 
colony, and within one year upwards of 13,500Z. — ^in money or 
land — ^was contributed for the same great purposes. 

In 1837 measures were taken to secure the services of fifteen 
additional chaplains, to whom the Society offered a salary of 50^. 
in addition to what they received from the colonial government, 
and a grant of 150^. for outfit and expenses. Indeed, at this 
time and for a few subsequent years, the attention of the Society 
was mainly directed to the Australian colonies. Year after year 
more clergymen were sent out, and considerable grants of money 
were placed at the Bishop's disposal for the service of the Church. 
In 1843 the Society was assisting in the maintenance of forty 
clergymen in Australia. 

In 1840 it was decided that no more convicts should be sent 
to New South Wales : and from that time it has ceased to be a 
penal colony. 

In 1841 a Bishop was consecrated for "New Zealand, which 
was indeed only nominally in the diocese of Australia, and in 
the following year Bishop Broughton was relieved of the charge 
of Yan Dieman's Land, which was then formed into the diocese 
of Tasmania. 

At the time of the Bishop's consecration there were but nine 
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churches and eight chapels in all Australia ; by the year 1842 
the number consecrated or in course of erection had increased to 
forty-five. 

In 1846 St. James's College, Sydney, was opened for the edu- 
cation of candidates for Holy Orders. 

In 1847 the great measure of a subdivision of the diocese was 
eflEected, and the three additional Bishoprics of Newcastle, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide were formed. The See of Adelaide was 
endowed by the munificence of Miss Burdett Coutts ; and the 
Bishop of Australia, who from that time assumed the title of 
Metropolitan Bishop of Sydney, voluntarily surrendered one 
fourth part of his income — 500^. a year — ^towards the endowment 
of the other two Bishoprics, the remainder being supplied by 
the government and the Colonial Bishoprics' Fund. 

Notwithstanding the diminution of his diocese and the conse- 
quent increase of the clergy throughout the colony, the Bishop 
in the course of a journey of more than 2,000 miles, in 1850, 
became so convinced " that through want of additional meajis of 
grace, the whole population rapidly increasing by emigration, 
was in the constant and not very slow process of deterioration 
and of unimpeded decline into the lowest depths of spiritual 
ignorance," — that feeling a great effort and example were 
required, he resolved to make a large sacrifice of his own income 
to meet in some measure these wants. And the Society deter- 
mined to place a grant of 500^. at the Bishop's disposal for each 
of the next three years. 

In October, 1850, the six Australian Bishops assembled at 
Sydney ; and amongst other measures concerted between them 
for the benefit of ttieir respective dioceses, was the establishment 
of the " Australian Board of Missions for the Propagation of 
the Gospel amongst the heathen races in Australia, and in the 
Islands of the Pacific." 
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In 1851, immediately on hearing of the discovery of gold in 
this country, the Society sent into the diocese three additional 
clergymen, with the view of maintaining the ministration of the 
Word and Sacraments of Christ among the multitudes who were 
so busily employed in the search for earthly treasures. The 
Bishop took measures for the erection of a church at the gold- 
diggings, which was opened in'!N"ovember, the Rev. H. A. Palmer 
being appointed minister.^ 

On the 20th February, 1853, Bishop Broughton died in 
England, whither he had returned (for the first time since his 
consecration seventeen years before) on business deeply affecting 
the welfere of the Church in Australia, of which he may justly 
be regarded as the founder. That large portion of the globe to 
which he had gone in 1829 as Archdeacon to preside over some 
twelve or fourteen over-tasked chaplains — ^he'had the happiness 
of beholding, before he was called hence, under the spiritual 
charge of six Bishops and more than 200 clergymen. ^''No 
man " — to use the words of Sir Alfred Stephens, Chief Justice 
of New South Wales — " ever went down to his grave full of years 
and honours, carrying with him more deservedly the respect and 
veneration of his feUow-churchmen and fellow-colonists, than 
Bishop Broughton." 

After a very long delay the Eev. Frederick Barker was called 
to the high office and responsibility of Bishop of Sydney and 
Metropolitan of Australia^ and arrived in his diocese on the 25th 
of May, 1855. 

During the next seven years the Church made wonderful pro- 
gress. The number of churches and school-churches opened for 
Divine service within that period amounted to eighty-eight. Of 
these, fifty-eight were substantial stone or brick buildings, and 
their cost varied from 15,000^. in one instance to a few hundreds. 
^ Vide Oospel Missionary, yoL ii. pp. 70, 86. 
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The rest were of timber; the cost generally'from 50?. to 150Z., 
in some cases much more. Ten other churches were enlarged 
at considerable cost. In these ninety-eight places of worship, 
14,000 additional sittings have been provided. During the same 
period the building of the cathedral (commenced in 1837) was 
carried forward, 10,489Z. being expended on the building. In 
1856 the Church Society was formed, and in five years raised and 
expended 44,000?. It maintains annually thirty-one additional 
clergymen, and has thus been, in a great measure, the means of 
increasing their number from forty-eight to ninety-two. Three 
catechists also are maintained, and the Society has assisted in 
the erection of fifty-two churches and ten parsonage houses. A 
theological college for training young men for Holy Orders was 
opened at Liverpool, twenty miles from Sydney, on a property 
bequeathed by a former colonist, Mr. T. Moore. It is now full. 
It consists of a residence for the principal, six sets of rooms for 
students, and a chapel, called Broughton Chapel in memory of 
the late Bishop. The chapel and students' rooms were built in 
1856-57 at a cost of 3,000Z. 

In 1863 this immense diocese was subdivided, and the see of 
Goulbourn was formed. The Society gave 1,000?. from the 
Jubilee fund towards the endowment ; the remainder, about 
12,000?. was, in a great measure, subscribed in the colony. 

The exact size of the diocese of Sydney is not known ; before the 
formation of the diocese of Goulbourn it extended over an area of 
100,000 square miles. The population is 199,870. Sydney, the 
metropolis of Australia, is situate on the south side of Port 
J ackson, a harbour for extent and security surpassed by scarcely 
any other in the world. Entering the harbour from the Pacific 
Ocean by a passage nearly two miles in breadth, between lofty 
and noble headlands, the voyager has still to pass a distance of 
several miles before he arrives at Queen's Wharf and lands at 

s 
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Sydney. The sight is most picturesque. Eighty years ago dense 
and silent forests flourished on these shores, ^ow, on the same 
spot, rises a magnificent city with wide and spacious streets, and 
a series of warehouses and wharfs, to which, from the great depth 
of water, ships of the largest burden can approach to discharge 
their cargoes. The population is computed at more than 60,000, 
and there are five churches, and three in course of erection. The 
total number of clergymen in this diocese is seventy-seven. Of 
these, seven are missionaries of the Society, one being employed 
as chaplain to the immigrants who arrive in such large numbers 
at Sydney, and another as travelling missionary. The Society in 
1863 expended here 666Z., having been enabled gradually to 
reduce the large grants it formerly made to this diocese : and it 
is gratifying to find that great efibrts are being made, both by the 
Colonial Government, and the voluntary contributions of indi- 
viduals, to render the Church of Sydney independent of the 
support of the mother country. 

In such a country and among such a population, the work of a 
clergyman must still be in a great measure of a missionary 
character, and to multitudes here we trust, by God's blessing, the 
missionaries of the Society have not preached His Word in vain. 
They have carried the Church's ministrations among the rude 
settlers and the hardened convicts of Australia, and raised up in 
the wilderness temples of the Lord, and made its solitudes re- 
echo with the glad sounds of prayer and praise. Down many 
a rough cheek have streamed the tears of contrition as the mis- 
sionary has pressed home upon the conscience " righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come;" and we trust that the 
joyfulness with which his approach is hailed as he pursues his 
toilsome round of daily services among the scattered settlers of 
this distant land, is only the forerunner of the day when its vast 
plains and forests shall, like our own happy England, teem with 
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towns and villages, and the first object which everywhere meets 
the eye, be the parish church pointing upwards with its spire 
to Heaven. 

GOULBOURN. 

As long ago as 1858 a proposal was made to sub-divide the 
diocese of Sydney, but it was not till 1863 that all the necessary 
arrangements could be made for forming the diocese of Goul- 
bourn. On the 25th of March, 1863, the Eev. Mesac Thomas 
was consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral, first Bishop of Goul- 
boum. The new diocese was endowed mainly by the colonists 
themselves, nobly led on by one family contributing 5,000^. 
The Society gave 1,000Z. from the Jubilee fund for this purpose. 

The diocese of Goulboum contains about one-fourth of the 
population of the diocese of Sydney, but a much larger propor- 
tion of the area of the colony. It comprises all the districts 
south and west of Goulboum — including some of those in which 
gold has been found within the last few years. It has at pre- 
sent twenty-two clergymen within its limits, two of whom are 
missionaries of the Society. Of the vast extent of the districts 
under their spiritual charge, and the arduous nature of their 
work, some idea may be formed from a few extracts from the 
letters of the Eev. T. Druitt, the Society's valued missionary at 
Cooma. This district is about 100 miles long by 80 in breadth, 
comprising about 10,000 square miles, and every week Mr. 
Druitt visits one or two outlying stations : on one occasion he 
writes : — " During the last year I have baptized seventy-three 
children, married four couples, and buried six individuals. In 
addition to the Sunday services at the church, I have, at the 
various stations within my district, held 101 services, and the 
average distance per week that I have travelled is, as nearly as 
I am able to calculate, eighty-five miles. I have been able to 
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effect this by dividing the district into circuits, one of which I 
take each week, and am thus enabled to visit the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of my people once in three months. In the 
second week of the new year I visited that portion of the district 
in which are the new gold-fields, in the Snowy Mountains, about 
sixty-five miles from Cooma. At that time there were only 
fourteen persons searching for gold, on the Kyandra Creek, now 
there are assembled there not less than from o to 6,000 persons. 
These have been, and still are, a great source of anxiety to me : 
without neglecting other portions of this extensive mission I 
cannot visit them so frequently as T could wish." The following 
year the influx of gold-diggers gradually subsided, and Mr. 
Druitt says : — " The state of difficulty and distress occasioned by 
the sudden discovery of the gold is gradually passing away, and 
I trust we shall soon be as well off in worldly matters as we 
were before the commencement of last year.'* In 1862, Mr. 
Druitt expresses a hope soon to have " six places of worship 
established as centres of visible union and again, " I have the 
promise of land for a church and school at Bebundra, twenty 
miles from Cooma. My hope is gradually to establish a number 
of churches at convenient distances, so that I may be able to 
celebrate Divine Service at two of them on each Sunday." And 
in a letter written in January, 1863, he says: — "I have been 
enabled to hold my services tolerably regularly at the various 
stations mentioned in my report, and have had attentive congre- 
gations — ranging from sixteen to forty-two — at them. The 
distance I have travelled in thus ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the people, within the bounds of this mission, must be 
something more than 5,000 miles. Thank God, my health has 
been good for the most part, and the weather so dry that I have 
had little impediment from either of the above causes." 
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NEWCASTLE. 

That large portion of New South Wales which, in the year 
1847, was formed into the diocese of Newcastle, possessed at that 
time only seventeen clergymen; extensive districts being en- 
tirely destitute of religious instruction and religious ordinances. 
The population was estimated at 40,000 souls, widely scattered 
over the face of the country, many of them beyond the boundaries 
of location, and in some instances lapsing into a state of practical 
infidelity. Bishop Broughton had visited the district, and 
laboured as far as his strength and means would permit for its 
spiritual improvement ; and it was the deep conviction which 
he felt, that no permanent good could be effected until it was 
placed under the care of its own Bishop, which led him to that 
noble sacrifice of self which has been already recorded, issuing 
in the consecration of the Eev. William Tyrrell as Bishop of 
Newcastle, on St. Peter's-day, 1847. 

Bishop Tyrrell reached his diocese in 1 848, and his arrival 
was hailed with the liveliest feelings of thankfulness. In the 
following Augxist he writes, — " I have now seen the greater 
portion of my diocese, having travelled about 2,000 miles, and 
more than half of this distance on horseback : and immediately 
after my next ordination in September I commence another 
short ride of about 1,400 miles, by which I shall be enabled to 
inspect every inhabited part not yet seen by me. My reception 
everywhere has been most gratifying, but the witnessing of such 
fearful spiritual destitution is most distressing. In many places 
the sole ministerial superintendence is a visit from a clergyman 
once in three months, from a distance of forty, fifty, or sixty 
miles ; and in many places a clergyman has never been seen." 

Writing in 1851, the Bishop thus describes the progress 
already made : — " You know, accurately perhaps, the extent of 
my diocese, its 800 miles of coast from north to souths waA^^^ 
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700 miles stretching inland from east to west : but of its 
ruinous depression, and religious destitution, you can have 
formed no adequate idea. The state of universal bankruptcy ; 
the heavy debt hanging over every finished church ; the number 
of churches just begun, and then, in anger or despair, left as 
monuments of past folly ; the vast districts of my diocese with- 
out the ministrations of the Church or the sound of the Gospel, 
and the confirmed habit in the members of our Church of 
depending for everything they want on the Government or the 
Bishop, after the Government Fund had been long appro- 
priated, and the Bishop's resources had entirely failed — these 
things were indeed sufficient to fill the most resolute mind with 
anxiety and alarm. My first work was to find out the extent of 
existing evils, and probe them to the bottom. For this purpose 
I have visited every part of my extensive diocese, journeyed and 
preached where no minister of the Gospel has ever been heard 
or seen before : and my visitation rides on horseback have been 
frequently 200, 300, and 500 miles; once 1,000, at another 
time 1,200, and last year one ride to the extent of 1,500 miles 
with the same horses. Thus in three years, I have, by encou- 
ragements and assistance, freed every church from debt : feel- 
ings of disappointment and anger have been turned into delight 
and gratitude, by the completion of works which had been given 
up in despair, and above all, throughout the whole peopled 
portion of my diocese, extending 500 miles in length, and 200 
or 300 in breadth, the Gospel is now preached, and the Sacra- 
ments administered by the clergymen whom I have appointed. 
In three years fifteen have been appointed to their several dis- 
tricts, and of these fifteen, eleven have been prepared and 
ordained by me, and four have come from England." 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has for many 
yeaxa contributed to the extension of the Church in Newcastle. 
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Before the Bishop's appointment its missionaries were almost the 
only clergymen there, but since thfit time its annual grants have 
been productive of the happiest consequences. The Society's 
aid has been applied successively to the newly-formed districts, 
and then, as those districts become independent of its assistance, 
passing into other places in the wilderness and diffusing to the 
most distant spots the Gospel of light. It is cheering to the 
Society's friends to mark of what permanent and extensive good 
their contributions have been, under God, the blessed means, 
creating or reviving religion in the hearts of the colonists, and 
leading them to establish the Church on a self-supporting basis. 

In the year 1851 the Bishop established the Newcastle Church 
Society, whose objects are five, viz. the support of the clergy, 
the building of churches and schools, the supply of books, edu- 
cation in primary and grammar schools, and missions. One of 
the first fruits of this Church Association was a contribution of 
2001, to the Australian Board of Missions to the Heathens of 
New Holland and the Pacific, of which the Bishops of Newcastle 
and New Zealand are the Missionary Bishops. 

In 1859 this immense diocese (the largest in area of all the 
Australian dioceses) was divided, and the district of Moreton 
Bay having been constituted a separate colony under the name 
of Queensland, was formed into the diocese of Brisbane, the 
Society contributing 1,000Z. towards the endowment. 

In 1863 the Bishop exerted himself with his usual energy to 
effect a second division of his still enormous diocese, by the 
formation of the northern portion of it into a separate Bishopric. 
This subdivision " will tend greatly to strengthen the Church 
by rendering her ministrations more frequent and effective, while 
it has the advantage of being an important step towards the 
permanent settlement of our Church ; for the diminished see of 
Newcastle will not require for a long time any further alteration." 
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The proposed title of the new see is Grafton and Armidale. The 
Bishop has guaranteed the sum of 2,000Z. towards the endow- 
ment from the Armidale portion of the diocese, while a colonial 
churchman, Mr. Clark Irving, who is more closely interested in 
the Grafton division, has generously given an equal sum as his 
own donation, and promised to raise something in addition from 
his friends. The Colonial Bishoprics' Council have added a con- 
tribution of 1,000^. ; so there is a fair prospect of a competent 
endowment being provided, and it is hoped that the measure will 
very soon be carried into effect. 

From a letter received by the Society in 1864, we learn that 
" by the State-Aid Prohibition Bill passed last year, the grants 
for clerical stipends will cease with the lives or incumbency of 
the present clergy. Our wise aijd energetic Bishop is preparing 
an Endowment Scheme, to take the place, of this gradual with- 
drawal of public funds; but it is a great task to endow the whole 
Church of a colony, and the fostering care of the Society will be 
deeply felt and valued for many years to come. Most parishes 
of this comparatively recent diocese have their churches, parson- 
age, or schools to complete and pay for. These material aids, 
which in England have been provided by the piety of our fore- 
fathers, have here to be built ; and it is a great pecuniary effort 
for the present generation, though I must say it is cheerfully 
undertaken ; yet were it not for the aid afforded by the Society 
towards the stipends of the clergy, when the local funds are 
absorbed in building, I fear these necessary appliances of 
Christian work would, in many cases, be quite beyond the 
ability of newly -formed parishes. I am sure that in this diocese 
the judicious distribution of the Society's grant has worked and 
encouraged an amount of Church work, which will remain as a 
substantial and most precious legacy to another generation." 

The diocese of ^Newcastle, before the formation of the see of 
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Brisbane, comprised the seven northern counties of New South 
Wales, together with immense grazing districts beyond the 
boundaries of location. This vast area contained about 500,000 
square miles, and was consequently more than four times the size 
of the British Isles. The town of Newcastle, the maritime port 
of the county of Northumberland, is fast rising into importance, 
not less by reason of its position at the mouth of the river 
Hunter than from the proximity of the coal-mines, now actively 
worked by the Australian Agricultural Company. Maitland and 
Morpeth are also towns of some importance, and there are many 
others rising up in various parts of the diocese. There are 
now thirty clergymen, seven of whom are missionaries of the 
Society, which in 1863 expended the sum of 500^. in this 
diocese. The income of the Diocesan Church Society in 1856 
amounted to 5,323^., exclusive of the sums contributed in the 
different districts for local Church objects. 

Some idea of the state of the diocese may be gathered from 
the following account by the Eev. J. Wallace, formerly one of 
the Society's missionaries, who gives a well-merited tribute of 
respect to the labours of his truly Apostolic Bishop : — " The 
number of clergy has been since doubled. The whole diocese is 
divided into parishes ; every parish has its minister ; every 
minister has his parsonage ; and if every parish has not its 
church, yet it has a decent place of worship in its school-room, 
and in many parishes money is forthcoming to commence a 
church. Every church is in good repair ; those which were un- 
finished at the time of the Bishop's arrival are completed ; new 
ones are built or building ; parish schools are everywhere pro- 
vided with the best masters to be had, they have plenty of books 
and apparatus, and are successfully contending with the national 
schools " (in which the Bible was not to be read, and over which 
the clergy were to have no control), "which the govemmeat^ 
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backed with the colonial purse, are trying to foriie on the diocese. 
Two grammar schools, superintended by competent masters, are 
now in fuU operation, and are preparing young men for the higher 
studies at the University of Sydney. If it is asked how the 
Bishop has contrived to effect so great an alteration in so short 
a time, and with such small means, — ^the answer is— because, 
possessing great powers of mind and body, he has given both 
wholly to the work. He has a single eye, and a soul that is in 
earnest. He has a fom faith that Providence will help those 
who help themselves, and, as a consequence, he thoroughly over- 
sees his diocese ; he takes nothing for granted ; does very little 
at second hand. He knows the condition of every parish j the 
face of every clergyman ; the value of every schoolmaster, and 
regularly visits the most influential laymen, when passing through 
their several districts. Hie does not require candidates for con- 
firmation to be brought together from a dozen different parishes 
for his convenience, but meets them in their own churches, and 
confirms them in the midst of their femHy and friends. Con- 
stantly on horseback, visiting the nearer parishes, every second 
year he starts for the far west and far north of his diocese, and 
traverses in the saddle upwards of 1,600 miles. To preach in 
the morning, and to ride sixty miles over a broken country for 
evening service, is not an uncommon day's work ; and to effect all 
this, in a diocese 800 miles long, and 700 broad, involves no trifling 
bodily labour : there is indeed no rusting in all this, and although 
there must be some wear^ yet, thank God, the Bishop wean wdl ; 
there are more lines in his face, and there is more snow in his 
hair, than when he first came among us, but we trust he may 
live long enough to enable us to say, what he will never say of 
himself, Father ^ he has finished the zoork Thou gavest him todoT^ 
In the name of such a Bishop I would ask, are there none who 
will come over and help us j and who having food and raiment. 
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will he therewith content ? I have been asked if the diocese of 
Newcastle is a good field for a clergyman ; the above short sketch 
is perhaps the best answer I can give to that question. It will 
be seen that a^ we have no blanks, so we have no prizes ; as we 
have no curates at 50^. a year, so we have no dignitaries at 3,000^. 
I have seen a large family brought up on the income of a clergy- 
man, where there was little or no private fortune ; and private 
pupils are always to be had. In fact, if a man desires to do 
Christ's work in Australia, he wiU be supported in doing it, but 
certainly he will not be able to lay up much goods for many 
years.** 

BRISBANK 

It has been abeady stated that, in the year 1859, the northern 
division of the diocese of !N^ewcastle, or district of Moreton Bay, 
was constituted a separate colony under the name of Queensland, 
and formed into the diocese of Brisbane. The Kev. E. W. Tuf- 
nel was appointed first Bishop, and was consecrated in West- 
minster Abbey, on the 14th of June. The Society contributed 
1,000Z. from the Jubilee fand towards the endowment of the 
see, and granted a sum of 701, passage-money to each of six 
clergymen who accompanied the Bishop the following year to 
his new diocese. 

In 1861 the Society voted 250^. for three years for the sup- 
port of a travelling missionary, whose business it would be to 
visit the new settlements which are continually springing up in 
the interior of the country, where no resident pastor is stationed. 

In 1863 the Society made grants towards the support of three 
additional clergymen in some of the large scattered districts of 
the diocese. 

The size and population of the diocese of Brisbane are not 
exactly known. The number of aborigines in Queensland is 
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estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000. There are probably more 
natives in tbis colony than in aU the rest of Australia put 
together. This is owing to the greater warmth and healthiness 
of the climate, and to the greater facility in procuring edible 
plants, fish, and game. The importance of establishing a mis- 
sionary industrial school, with a view to the education of the 
children of these aborigines, has been pressed upon the Society, 
and it is prepared to send out a missionary to the aborigines as 
soon as local provision has been made for their industrial educa- 
tion at some defined spot. 

The number of clergymen has been increased since the Bishop 
went out, from three to eighteen, of whom four are missionaries 
of the Society. A Diocesan Church Society has been formed, 
the contributions to which amounted in 1861 to 2,900^. On this 
subject the Bishop says : — " The squatters here are very liberal, 
but they cannot do everything, and they are few in number. In 
the north they are mostly Presbyterians, but still they help us. 
One squatter has given me 200^. to stipend fund, upon the 
simple and reasonable condition that his stations are visited. 
He has also built a church and school at his head station. 
Another handed over to me eleven acres of valuable land for 
endowment at Warwick. Another gives me 100^. for the pur- 
chase of church lands. Another gives me a house delightfully 
situated for the residence of a bush clergyman. If I have many 
anxieties I have also many mercies." Of the difficulty of sending 
regular reports of the work done here, the Bishop says : — " In a 
diocese the size of Great Britain and France, with very little postal 
communication, and all communication sometimes^ cut off for 
weeks, by the rising of the creeks, it is often impossible to obtain 
such detailed information as the Society might like, and in a more 
settled country might expect to receive." In a subsequent letter 
the Bishop writes thus hopefully of the state of his diocese : — 
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" I am indeed deeply thankful to Almighty God ; any little 
difficulties are as nothing when I see our increasing congrega- 
tions on every side, and especially the increasing numher of 
communicants. In North Brishane, since the opening of the 
new church (a capacious stone huilding intended hereafter to be 
converted into schools attached to the cathedral), we have ac- 
commodation for half of the Church of England population. St. 
John's is still crowded, and the new church rapidly filling, and 
the offertory collections, which have heen gradually increasing, 
have during the last few Sundays averaged rather more than 
51, The Yalley Church (part of Brisbane), we have just ar- 
ranged to enlarge, and South Brisbane is calling for enlarge- 
ment, if we can provide the funds for doing so. A colonial 
Bishop's is a painfully-anxious, but withal a very happy life ; 
there is such a constant feeling — I hope it is not a presumptuous 
one — of the fulfilment of the promise, *As thy days so shall 
thy strength be.' " 

MELBOURNE. 

The province of Victoria, which now constitutes the diocese 
of Melbourne, is the latest and most flourishing of all our 
Australian colonies. 

The noble and capacious harbour of Port Phillip (so named 
after Captain Phillip, the first governor of New South Wales), 
was discovered in the year 1802, and in 1804 an attempt was 
made by Colonel Collins to form a convict settlement on its 
shores ; but, failing in his purpose, he crossed Bass's Straits to 
Van Diemen's Land, and laid the foundations of Hobart Town. 

For thirty years afterwards the district was almost unvisited, 
but in 1835 some enterprising settlers in Van Diemen's Land 
determined to transfer themselves, their families, their flocks and 
herds to the opposite shores of Port Phillip. 
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In 1837 the town of Melbourne was laid out on the banks of 
the Yarra Yaxra river. 

In 1851, not seventeen years from its formation, the colony 
had acquired a population of 77,000 persons, and was rapidly 
advancing in wealth and importance. At this period an enormous 
impulse was given to its progi*ess by the discovery of its gold- 
fields. The wilderness of 1835 has become a great community, 
with a revenue larger than that of many European king- 
doms, but still unequal to the gigantic scale of its expenditure, 
the former being three and the latter nearly five millions sterling ! 
Its land sales in 1854 amounted to a million and a half, and its 
annual yield of gold is estimated at three millions of ounces, 
valued at twelve millions of money ! 

The early history of this colony presents the same picture of 
inadequate provision for the religious wants of its population, 
which is so painfully evident in the annals of nearly aU our 
colonial possessions. It is probable that there was not a single 
clergyman in the colony previous to the year 1839, when by the 
aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel one was 
stationed at Melbourne, where in the following year the inhabi- 
tants commenced the erection of a church. Two more clergy- 
men were soon after appointed to other stations, and thus in 
1843 all the ministrations of religion in this province were 
supplied through the agency of the Society alone. Facts such 
as these (and they occur in every British colony), ought surely 
to conciliate the aflPection of all true Churchmen, and to call 
forth their prayers and alms on behalf of a Society which is 
doing so great a work, and whose means of usefulness are only 
limited by the limited amount of its funds. 

The indefatigable Bishop Broughton visited this distant por- 
tion of his enormous diocese in 1838, and again in 1843; and 
most painful it was to him to witness the neglected state, both 
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of the towns and of the districts beyond its boundaries. He was 
compelled to refuse many applications for the services of clergy- 
men from all parts, and he left the colony " with a profound 
impression of the difficulties under which he laboured, in pro- 
viding the means of grace for persons so desirous of receiving 
them." At length his reiterated applications to government for 
the subdivision of his diocese were crowned with success, though, 
as we have already seen, not until he had consented to sacrifice 
one-fourth of his income towards the endowment of the new 
sees. So noble an instance of Christian liberality on the part 
of Bishop Broughton forms a striking contrast to the meanness 
of the State which could require such a sacrifice at his hands. 

On St. Peter's-day, 1847, the Kev. Charles Perry was conse- 
crated Bishop of Melbourne, and from that day dates the full 
establishment of the Church in the province of Victoria. Its 
religious aspect at that time was disheartening, for with a popu- 
lation of 35,000 souls, daily increasing in consequence of the 
continuous flow of emigration, there were in the entire province 
but three clergymen and three churches. 

The first months of the Bishop's residence were dedicated to 
a careful inspection of his large diocese. By great personal 
efforts and much unwearied perseverance he was enabled to pro- 
vide in some degree for the services of the Church in the most 
important places ; and at the close of 1849 we find sixteen 
clergymen zealously at work. During the first eighteen months 
the Bishop expended nearly 5,000?. on the maintenance of the 
clergy, and the establishment and management of schools, chiefly 
from the funds supplied by the Society and his own friends in 
England. This expenditure was a most effectual mode of stirring 
up in the colonists a spirit of self-denying liberality. The 
Diocesan Church Society and local committees in the scattered 
settlements of the colony were by this means called into existence 
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and encouraged in their exertions ; and such was the eagerness 
with which the services of the Church were required, that the 
Bishop was unahle to find the requisite number of clergymen for 
the purpose. 

The discovery of the gold-fields in 1851 disarranged all the 
Bishop's plans for the progress of the Church. It was a most 
trying period for the clergy ; the necessaries and common com- 
forts of life were with difficulty to be obtained by them. The 
erection of churches and schools was at once stopped, and 
half-finished buildings everywhere testified the general rush to 
the gold-fields. Society in fact was completely disorganized. 
Before long, however, the excitement in some degree subsided, 
and the hopes expressed by the Bishop that out of all this chaos 
of social confusion, good, by God's Providence, would eventually 
arise, were more than realized. The Church came in for her 
share of the general welfare. Many on their return from the 
diggings, with a feeling of gratitude for their success, were glad 
to make an offering to God out of their unprecedented gains, and 
the Diocesan Fund and various other charities felt the immediate 
effect of this state of general prosperity. 

About this period the colony was reheved from its dependence 
on the government of New South Wales, and placed under its 
own authorities. The first consequence to the Church of this 
proceeding was the application of a portion of the public revenue 
to her maintenance in common with other religious bodies. This 
gave an impulse to voluntary contributions, and together with the 
great wealth that has been acquired by liberal-minded men, has 
produced effects hardly to be anticipated. 

In 1856 the Synod or Church Assembly of ]Melbourne held 
its first Session. 

The diocese of Melbourne is coincident with the colony of 
Victoria, The area is computed at about 80,000 square miles. 
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being nearly equal to the aggregate of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. According to the census of 1861, the total population was 
540,322 ; the number of members of the Church of England 
being 205,695. At least nine-tenths of the existing population 
have arrived in the colony since 1851, and possess no property 
but what they have acquired during the last twelve yeai-s. The 
prevalent idea of the large profits of gold-mining is greatly 
exaggerated. In general the profits or wages of a miner are such 
as enable him to maintain his family, and perhaps lay something 
by, but no more. According to an estimate formed by Mr. Brough- 
ton, secretary for mines in the colony, the average annual receipts 
of the mining population per man varied between 1851 and 1860 
from 233^. to 59L ; the highest amount being in 1852, and the 
lowest in 1860. The occupation is not, therefore, so profitable, 
as has been commonly supposed, to those who are engaged in it. 

Speaking of the increase of the clergy, the Bishop (from whose 
recent report this account is chiefly taken) states : — " On my 
arrival in Melbourne, in 1848, there were only three clergymen. 
At the present time, including the Dean, two masters of the 
grammar school, and the chaplain of the gaol at Melbourne, who 
have no parochial charge, the number has nearly reached 100. 
The ministrations of the clergy are supplemented by those of 
readers, who are employed in conducting services and visiting 
the people in places for which clergymen cannot be obtained, or 
where they cannot be provided with an income. Every reader 
is under the superintendence either of some parochial clergyman, 
or of an Archdeacon, whose duty it is to visit the district, and 
administer the sacraments in it, at certain appointed times. In 
several places the Church has been kept together for years by 
this arrangement. Such of the readers as appear eligible are 
selected from time to time as candidates for ordination, and sent 
for a year to Moore College, in the diocese of Sydney.'* There 

T 
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are now upwards of eighty parislios or ecclesiastical districts, 
seventy-seven churclies, fortynseven parsonages, and 196 schools, 
either complete or in process of erection. 

But while the progress of the Church has been more rapid, 
the spiritual destitution is certainly greater in Victoria than in 
almost any other English colony. In January, 1863, there were 
nine municipalities (corporate towns) which had not a resident 
clergyman, and twenty-six smaller towns in the same state of 
spiritual destitution. A few of these have since been supplied 
with ministers, but the greater number continue still in the same 
condition. And this destitution is not to be attributed to apathy 
on the part of the Church, which has not been wanting in efforts 
for the extension of its ministrations. During the year 1862 
there were contributed in sixty parishes (fourteen others did not 
send in any returns) for parochial objects of various kinds, by 
offertory collections, upwards of 11,700Z., and by donations and 
subscriptions, upwards of 12,285Z., making a total of 23,985Z. 
This was exclusive of the amount paid for pew-rents. Besides 
this Parochial Fund, there has been formed a General Fund, to 
assist in providing additional clergymen, in maintaining readers, 
in sending candidates for the ministry to Moore College, and 
otherwise in promoting the welfare and progress of the Church 
throughout the diocese. In 1862 this fund amounted altogether 
to 2,525^. ; an amount which, taking into account the relative 
population and wealth of the two countries, and the fact that 
the colonial clergy are chiefly maintained by the people, may be 
compared without discredit to the Church in Victoria, with the 
amount raised for missionary purposes at home and abroad by 
the Church in England. The annual grant of 65 OZ., made by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, is distributed 
every year by the Bishop, with the advice of the council of the 
diocese, in such a way as to secure the largest possible iucrease 
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of the ministrations of the Church. The assistance thus afforded 
hy the Society has been of the greatest benefit in promoting the 
progress of the Church ; and its withdrawal or diminution would 
be productive of serious injury and cause much discouragement. 
For it continually happens that a small amount, added at the 
proper moment to the local contributions of the people, enables 
the Church to occupy an important post, which, but for that 
seasonable aid, would probably have fallen into" the hands of 
Presbyterians or English Dissenters, and never been recovered. 
It is surprising also how greatly any assistance from the Church 
in England stimulates the colonists to exertion for themselves.' 
Moreover, this is the only help which the Church in the diocese 
of Melbourne receives from any extra-colonial source toward 
the maintenance of its clergy. As we have already seen, the 
Church in this wealthy and prosperous diocese is, as it should be, 
mainly supported by grants from the Colonial Legislature, by 
contributions of the people, and by the fees. 

Thus it is evident that this colony possesses within itself all 
the elements of a great nation, and if its people continue to act 
in the spirit which has recently characterised its legislative enact- 
ments for the advancement of religion and education, it seems 
destiaed, at no distant day, to exercise a mighty influence over 
that portion of the globe. It is by the civilizing and controlling 
power of religion alone, that such a community can become a 
blessing : its riches otherwise can only be a curse to itself and 
all within its reach ; and, therefore, we rejoice that our Church, 
with her leavening and sanctifying influence, is at work in the 
province of Victoria, and we doubt not that, by God's blessing 
on her faithful and zealous clergy, she will so labour, as that the 
light of the Gospel diffused throughout the land may radiate 
from its shores, and illuminate the many islands of the sea, now 
lying in darkness and the shadow of spiritual death. 

T 2 
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ADELAIDE. 

The colony of South Australia was founded in the year 1836, 
and its progress has been rapid and apparently prosperous. The 
only public provision at first made for the worship of Almighty 
God was the appointment of a colonial chaplain, the Eev. G. B. 
Howard. In every other respect, the maintenance of the clergy, 
the erection of churches, and support of schools, was dependent* 
on the liberality of individuals, and the aid of societies volun- 
tarily maintained, and a share of local government grants 
apportioned to worshippers of all sects, according to the amount 
of their collections. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge immediately 
gave its assistance in a grant of 200^. towards a church, and 100^. 
towards the outfit of the chaplain. 

In January, 1838, Mr. Howard commenced his work by laying 
the foundation of the church at Adelaide, and erecting the first 
wooden parsonage. 

In 1840 the Eev. James Farrell, first missionary in Adelaide 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, was sent out. 

In 1843 Mr. Howard died, having had the privilege in his 
short career not only of building the first wooden church, but 
of commencing the two first stone churches of Trinity and St. 
J ohn. To him belongs " the distinguished honour of unfurling 
the banner of the Cross in this beautiful and distant land. It 
has been recorded to his praise that he laboured even with his 
own hands in raising up a temple to the Lord, and in this 
hallowed work he was nobly assisted by several lay members of 
the Church. Mr. Howard long toiled arduously in preaching 
the unsearchable riches of Christ — often after morning service at 
Adelaide walking with his gown on his arm a distance of seven 
miles to preach at the port in the afternoon, and returning to 
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officiate at Adelaide in the evening. He entered into his rest 
at the early age of thirty-three, hut his name still lives in the 
memory of those who knew his worth, and loved him for his 
zeal and devotedness." 

Ever intent on the estahlishment of the Gospel wherever an 
opening occurs, no sooner had the Society, through Bishop 
Broughton, heen informed of the spiritual state of South 
Australia, than it hastened, as we have abeady seen, to supply 
its wants ; and it is recorded that of the six clergymen who met 
the Bishop of Adelaide on his arrival in 1847, five were deriving 
their income from its funds, and the sixth had been sent out 
under its auspices, and was placed, by his own request, upon its 
list. At this time there were upwards of 30,000 people in the 
colony, who, except for the provident forethought of the Society, 
would have been deprived of the religious ministrations of the 
Church. So false and mischievous is the assertion, that colonies 
may, m the first instance, be left to themselves, and that Christian 
ordinances may be considered, as by too many in these days they 
are, in the light of some mercantile commodity, the supply of 
which will always be commensurate with the demand. Surely 
the Churchmen of South Australia owe a debt of gratitude to 
the venerable Society, for its early providence and forethought, 
and it cannot but be gratifying to its friends to witness its 
zealous and unostentatious care for the poor emigrants in this 
distant and obscure colony, at a period when the Society itself 
was struggling {as it now is) against the difficulties of a scanty 
income, and over-burthened by pressing claims from almost every 
foreign possession of the Crown. 

We have thus far traced this infant Church from its early 
commencement, its wooden sanctuary, and its first minister 
dying prematurely in a distant land, to its more hopeful con- 
dition of five earnest zealous clergymen, three churches^ TKvt»V 
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other sites marked out as they almost simultaneously were for 
houses of God, and altogether an improved spirit of churchman- 
ship in the colony with its growing population. An important 
link was still wanting to hind together in one the as yet hut 
scattered energies of these devoted servants of Grod. That want 
was the advantage of episcopal superintendence, as, from the 
^ great distance of Sydney from Adelaide, the spiritual control of 
Bishop Broughton was little more than nominal But at length 
the time arrived when that office which was to complete the 
Church in South Australia was to he established, supported by 
adequate means through the munificence of a Christian lady — 
Miss Burdett Coutts. By God's good providence, wealth in her 
case was given to one disposed to honour the Lord with the first- 
fruits of her increase. Minded to dedicate a portion of it to the 
service of God, she first resolved to build a church and schools, 
and to provide a competent maintenance for a clergyman in the 
very poorest part of the city of Westminster, so long represented 
by her father, the late Sir Francis Burdett ; and subsequently 
to found two Colonial Bishoprics, of which Adelaide was one 
and Capetown the other. 

Accordingly, on the 29th of June, 1847, the Kev. Augustus 
Short was consecrated Bishop of Adelaide, in Westminster Abbey, 
and arrived in his diocese on the 28th of the following Decem- 
ber, which, by a singular coincidence, was the eleventh anni- 
versary of the foundation of the colony. 

The Bishop was preceded by one and accompanied by three 
more clergymen, all missionaries of the Society, one of whom, 
the Eev. M. B. Hale, he immediately appointed Archdeacon. 
In one of his early letters the Bishop says : — " The progress of 
the colony is perfectly wonderful ; to find so large and refined a 
society in a spot where eleven years ago a few naked savages 
hutted themselves under the open forest, is a startling proof of 
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the energy of our coimtryineii, and of the success which has 
been given to their labours." Before the end of the first year 
the Bishop consecrated no less than ten churches (seven of which 
were commenced subsequently to his reaching the colony), and 
six more were rapidly progressing towards completion. 

In 1849 the first stone of St. Peter's Collegiate School was 
laid at Adelaide, towards which the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had granted the sum of 2,000^. Large 
sums were also contributed in the colony, one individual, Captain 
Allen, coming forward with the munificent donation of 4,000Z. 
and the promise of another large sum by way of endowment. 

In 1851 the annual grant formerly allowed to the clergy of 
this diocese was refused by the local Legislature, and the clergy 
were thus left entirely dependent on the voluntary contributions 
of churchmen. The diflSculties of their position were still 
£Eurther increased by the confusion arising from the discovery of 
gold in the neighbouring colony of Melbourne, which began 
now to be severely felt throughout Adelaide. On this subject 
the Bishop observes : — " My own feeling is that a Diocesan 
Church, which is not in great measure self-supporting, has no 
healthy existence; but the loss of State aid, and the contempo- 
raneous seductions of a neighbouring gold-field, furnish a degree 
of trial to which no other Colonial Church has been as yet 
exposed." 

This sudden and abrupt withdrawal of aU State assistance by 
the local government occasioned the development of a most 
important institution in this diocese. It became necessary to 
set in action an immediate organization to provide for the press- 
ing wants of the Church. A Diocesan Assembly was therefore 
formed, consisting of the Bishop, the clergy, and a convention 
of laymen, being communicants, appointed by delegation from 
every parish. The rules for its guidance were framed with 
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great judgment and foresight, and with a due regard to the 
rights and privileges of each order, so that the clergy do not 
trench upon the Bishop's office, nor the laity upon that of the 
clergy, but all are combined together in harmonious action, 
labouring in their appropriate sphere for the common good. A 
machinery is thus put in motion, adapted to the exigencies of 
the Church as they arise, by duly constituted members of her 
own communion. The withdrawal of State assistance has so 
far been beneficial to her progress ; and now, free and unfettered^ 
she can a^t upon her otm judgment, and furnish from her ovm 
resources the m/eans of her legitimate development] A small en- 
dowment known as the Leigh Fund has been of great service to 
the diocese. 

In 1856 the Bishop was relieved of the charge of Western 
Austraha, which was then formed into the diocese of Perth. 

As early as 1857 the Church in this diocese acknowledged 
the obligation of contributing towards the support of heathen 
missions by forwarding to the Society a contribution of 621. 10s, 
for the missions in Borneo, and in the following year a diocesan 
collection was made for the re-establishment of the Delhi 
Mission. Aid is given also to the Melanesian Mission. 

In 1858 the Society's annual grant of 6001. was renewed for 
a period of three years. 

In 1861, at the Bishop's request, the Society sent out a 
travelling missionary chaplain, the Kev. B. T. Craig, who, in a 
letter written soon after his arrival, gives the following pleasing 
picture of this colony : — " I do not think any one could ever 
regret having come to such a lovely country as Adelaide appears 
to be. I was quite surprised to see such fine churches, well 
attended, and in which the singing and chanting were equal to 
any in England ; and also to see large schools, Sunday-schools, 
with more than 200 girls and boys, with some fourteen or fifteen 
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teachers. I am sure very great exertions must have been made 
to bring the Church in this colony to its present prosperous con- 
dition ; and there must have been much blessing bestowed upon 
the labours of our good Bishop and his clergy. The climate in 
Adelaide is the same as the best summer-days in England, and 
very healthy, while the gardens are full of peach-trees loaded 
like apple-trees, and vines, and figs. I can truly say that this is 
a delightful country." 

In 1863, at the Bishop's urgent request, the Society renewed 
its grant of 500^. for another term of three years. " I view," 
writes the Bishop, " with much apprehension tiiie cessation of the 
grant. It will narrow still more the scanty incomes of the 
rural and missionary clergy, where the population is scanty. It 
has always been strictly reserved for part payment of stipend 
to missionary clergymen. If their incomes become more 
straitened (and we do all we can to make the voluntary 
system effective), I cannot expect"; them not to look for easier 
subsistence in the neighbouring diocese, where six are now em- 
ployed who were employed in this. By the end of another 
triennial period the Adelaide Endowment Fund will possess an 
annual income more than equal to that which the Society has 
hitherto kindly and usefully supplied. The diocese by that time 
might fairly be left to its own resources. I hope that help wiU 
be continued for 1864-5-6." The endowment scheme has been 
so far successful that sixteen districts are already endowed with 
annual rent charges horn 201, to 40Z. per annum, " which," the 
Bishop observes, " is very useful, small as it may appear." The 
laity are contributing to the fund upwards of 1,000^. per annum ; 
and the Bishop calculates that at the dose of the septennial 
subscription a sum of nearly 10,000^. will be available for the 
partial endowment of parishes. " After thirteen years' experience 
of the voluntary principle," says the Bishop, " I know pretty 
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well its power and its defects ; " and in his judgment the evils 
inherent in the system are best counteracted by a partial endow- 
ment of the churches in the rural districts. 

The exact size of the diocese of Adelaide is not known ; the 
two dioceses of Perth and Adelaide taken together contain an 
area of 300,000 square miles, more than double the dimensions 
of the British Isles. The soil and climate of Adelaide are fertile 
and healthy, and the discovery of some valuable copper mines has 
contributed largely to its present prosperity. All the habits and 
conveniences of civilized life are to be found within its limits, 
while the absence of a vicious and demoralized population adds 
greatly to its attractions. It contains a population of 109,917 
souls, of whom 16,000 or more are located in the city of Adelaide. 
The number of clergymen is thirty-three, of whom seven are 
missionaries of the Society. The Collegiate School of St. Peter 
is now in active operation, containing above 100 pupils. A full 
description of this institution appeared in the Quarterly Paper 
of January 1863. 

An account of Australia would be incomplete without some 
notice of its native population. So far as can be ascertained, there 
are resident, within the settled part of South Australia alone, 
about 6,000 of the aborigines, and in Western Australia and 
North Australia a much larger number of these degraded beings 
still wander over the face of the country. They have generally 
been considered as the lowest type of humanity with which our 
intercourse with the uncivilized natives of the earth has brought 
us acquainted. Scarcely classed in the rank of the human species, 
the natives of New Holland have, as in Van Diemen's Land, been 
hunted down and slain like wild beasts, imder the plea that they 
were untameable and incorrigible. Assuredly England has much 
to answer for in her past treatment of this unhappy race. A 
great continent as it were has been committed to our keeping ; 
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we are the sole possessors of a vast territory in which there are 
prohahly many thousands of human beings lying in the most de- 
plorable state of moral ignorance and superstition. It has been 
truly said, " We owe them a debt for which nothing less than 
the bread of eternal life can be an equivalent We have usurped 
their well-stocked hunting grounds, taken possession of their 
fisheries, and ploughed up the very staff of life which the rich 
valleys yielded, on the bulbs and roots of which they fed." Yet 
these tribes are not inaccessible to religious influence — ^not un- 
fitted for social and moral regeneration. They require only to 
be taught as children, and as children they will yeceive at our 
hands the bread of life, if we will but give it to them. The 
experience which has been already had of their teachableness 
and aptitude for learning is highly satisfactory. The native 
school, established for their education by Mr. King at Free- 
mantle, was long carried on with efficiency. By the aid of 
the Society a mission has also been formed for the same pur- 
pose. The Poonindie Mission at Port Lincoln, commenced by 
Archdeacon Hale, is endeavouring, by means of education and 
a removal from old associations and habits, to wean the native 
from his savage mode of life, and to train him to a knowledge and 
practice of better things. The mission consists of fifty-four 
natives, comprising eleven married couples, who live in their own 
huts, but have their meals in the general kitchen. The day is 
begun with prayer and an exposition of Scripture, when all go 
to their daily occupations. They are instructed in domestic 
and industrial employments ; cultivate a farm, and have flocks 
and herds under their charge. They are paid for tjieir labour, 
and are able to lay it out for themselves in the purchase of 
clothing and other articles they may want. The children are 
taught as English children, and brought up in the habits and 
occupations of civilized life. Many encouraging instances have 
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occurred of the beneficial influence of this mission : fruit, small 
indeed when compared with the mass of heathenism and 
brutality which it seeks to remove, but large when measured by 
the unpromising nature of the material on which it has to work. 

The Bishop has recently paid a visit to this institution, and in 
a letter dated September 21st, 1863, he says : — " I was much 
pleased with the state of the natives at Poonindie, on my late 
visit, and should like to show its inmates to those philosophers 
who deem the Australian to be the lowest type of humanity. 
The Society will be glad to hear that two of the natives, at the 
least, are able to conduct the Sunday morning service by reading 
with great propriety, and leading the singing. I have also a 
half-caste from the institution, now staying at Bishop's Court, 
and a finer lad it is seldom my lot to see." 

Facts such as these are highly encouraging, as showing both 
what is doing, and what may be done, in this wide field of 
missionary labour. It is the privilege of our Church to under- 
take it, and it will be her glory, as well as great reward, if she 
finally accomplish it, but her shame and degradation should she 
go to it with a faint heart, or draw back in despair because of 
the difficulties in her way. Only let her multiply her ministers 
in Australia, selecting tJiem from amongst the best and most devoted 
of her sons, and, by the help of God, the civilization, and conver- 
sion, and we may add the preservation, of its native tribes will 
be the result. "We shall then no longer demoralize them by our 
vices, but we shall impart to them our social virtues and our re- 
ligious faith ; and if, by some inscrutable law of our nature, the 
white man and the black cannot exist together in the same com- 
munity, we shaU, at least, have ameliorated their temporal con- 
dition, before the final extinction of their race, by raising them 
in the scale of civilization, and making known to them the hope 
of immortality, which we ourselves, through the Gospel, are 
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privileged to enjoy. But we expect more than this : we look 
forward with confidence to the time when the Church of 
Australia shall include within her fold all ranks and classes of 
men in that vast territory ; when the distinctions of race and 
colour shall he disregarded ; and all shall be alike, fellow-citizens 
of one mighty empire, fellow-members of one holy Church, and 
fellow-heirs of one heavenly kingdom.'* 

PERTH. 

The colony of "Western Australia, familiarly known as the 
Swan River Settlement, was formerly included in the diocese of 
Adelaide, but is now erected into the separate diocese of Perth. 

The name. Swan Eiver, was given to this division of Australia 
by the Dutch navigator, Vlaming (who visited it in the year 
1697), from the large flocks of black swans which frequented 
its shores and streams. 'No attempt was made to colonize it 
till the year 1829, when Captain Freemantle took final posses- 
sion of it, and hoisted the British flag. No previous survey 
having been taken, or adequate provision made, the first settlers 
were exposed to great difficulty and distress. But by degrees 
these adverse circumstances were overcome, and "Western Austra- 
lia has slowly but steadily increased in prosperity. The principal 
hindrance to its progress — the inadequate supply of labour — ^has 
been removed by the introduction of convicts from the mother 
country, to the number of 900 or 1,000 every year. This ques- 
tionable measure, however it may have increased the temporal 
and material prosperity of the people, cannot fail to produce a 
detrimental influence on their moral and spiritual condition. 
It is hoped that religion will by degrees be made to leaven this 
mass of iniquity, and that the home authorities will not suffer 
the scenes of Yan Diemen's Land and Norfolk Island to be 
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reproduced in "Western Australia ; that if the reformation o 
the felon, and not his mere removal from the country, be thei 
chief object, they will bear in mind that this object can b 
effected only by the influence of the Gospel, and that reformatio! 
witlmit religion is impossible. 

On the formation of the colony the Eev. J. E. Wittenoom wai 
appointed chaplain, and for eleven years was the only clergymai 
there. 

In 1841 the Eev. G. King, Missionary of the Society for th( 
Propagation of the Gospel at Freemantle, in addition to his othei 
ministerial duties, commenced a native school, which appears U 
have given the earliest hopes that the aborigines of Australif 
may in time be converted to Christianity. 

In 1847 the Bishop of Adelaide thus speaks of this colony 
" The population of Western Australia is scattered over an im 
mense extent of territory, but with exemplary zeal, aided 
friends and societies in England, the members of our Churcl 
have provided for six clergymen, and have built suitable churches 
for them to perform their duties. They have also built foui 
substantial churches where the offices of a clergyman cannot b€ 
obtained, the inhabitants of those districts preferring to hear the 
service read by the nearest magistrate until a minister can be pro- 
vided with maintenance. It is gratifying to add that the crimina] 
statistics show fewer oflTences against the law than in any othei 
of our possessions in the East." 

In 1848 the Bishop made his first visitation to this distanl 
part of his diocese, calling at all the settlements, confirming, 
consecrating, and preaching : he found there an admirable clel'gy- 
man, the Rev. J. Wollaston, whom he appointed Archdeacon oi 
Albany, the Society contributing to his support 

A general desire was for many years expressed for the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop, an object which was also long contemplated 
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by the Society, and recommended by the Colonial Bishoprics* 
Committee ; but while our Church was timidly and languidly 
doubting and delaying on this fundamental principle of her con- 
stitution, the Church of Kome was actively at work, with a 
wisdom and a zeal which we should do well to imitate. The 
Roman Catholics had in the year 1853, though numbering only 
600, an archbishop, two bishops, four priests, twenty-six Bene- 
dictine brethren, and twelve Sisters of Mercy attached to the 
mission of Perth. "We cannot do otherwise than admire the 
Church of Rome for her zeal and faithfulness in this matter. 
We meet her bishops in every colony, and in the most distant 
heathen lands. They are untiring in their energy, and will com- 
pass sea and land to make one proselyte. One master-mind 
seems to animate and direct their labours. Where a single over- 
tasked clergyman of our Church pursues his solitary work, 
unassisted by the counsel of a superior, unaided by the com- 
panionship of a fellow-labourer, there the Romish Church is to 
be met with in her complete efficiency — ^Bishops, priests, and 
devoted brethren, all imited in the accomplishment of one 
object. And why cannot the Church of England do likewise ] 
Have not her members wealth, power, intellect — ^all things requi- 
site for the purpose ? True, they have all these ; but energy is 
wanting, zeal is wanting, a just appreciation of our duty in 
regard to missionary efforts has not yet been generally awakened 
among us. The work that is done, is done by a comparatively 
small number, and it is done not by the Church as a Church, but 
by individuals and societies, and therefore not done so effectively 
and systematically as it ought It is, indeed, a subject of devout 
thankfulness to God that it is done at all, and that the number 
of those who take an interest in the cause of Christian missions 
is daily increasing. But what a blessing would rest on our 
Church, how vast would be the result to our colonies, and through 
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them to the heathen world, did she put forth her power as a 
Missionary Church, and make the diffusion of the Gospel abroad 
an essential part of her system ! Then could Kome no longar 
reproach us, unjustly indeed, but still with some show of truth, 
with having lost one note of a true Church, in that we have 
failed in the fulfilment of our Lord's commission, to disciple all 
nations, and preach the Gospel to every creature. 

This reproach to our Church was, in 1856, happily wiped 
away (at least as far as this colony was concerned) by the erec- 
tion of Western Australia into a separate diocese. Archdeacon 
Hale, the exemplary and devoted Principal of the institution for 
training aborigines at Port Lincoln, was appointed Bishop of 
Perth, and consecrated in "Westminster Abbey on 25th July, 
1857. Towards the endowment of this see the Societies for 
Propagating the Gospel and for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
contributed the sum of 5,000^. 

In 1858 the Bishop opened a school for the education of the 
children of the upper classes in Perth : " such a school," writes the 
Dean of Perth, " has been much needed here; as parents, anxious 
to secure a proper education for their sons have hitherto been 
obliged to send them home or to the other colonies ; than which 
I can imagine to father and to child, no greater trial" The Dean 
adds : — " I have lately been very fortunate with a ' Eecreation 
Hall,' which I have opened for the evening amusement of the 
ticket-of-leave men, in order to draw them from the public- 
houses. "We give them tea, coffee, books, newspapers, chess, &c. 
They have made up a music-class among themselves ; and the 
best of it is, it proves more than self-supporting. Thus en- 
couraged, I am going to start a lodging-house for single men." 

The diocese of Perth contains a population of 15,227 souls. 
The number of clergymen is seventeen, and two of these are 
missionaries of the Society. The number of the aborigines 
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located in the colony may be estimated at 2,000, but the wan- 
dering tribes are computed at about 500,000 souls. The Insti- 
tution for natives, at Albany, King George's Sound, is thus 
described in one of the Bishop's letters : — This Institution has 
received the generous aid of the Society from the period of its 
foundation when the late Archdeacon Wollaston was the chap- 
lain at King George's Sound ; indeed it could scarcely have 
struggled into existence if it had not been fostered by the 
Society at that time. It is now in a condition much more 
flourishing and hopeful than it has been at any former period. 
People here as elsewhere have shown great backwardness in 
believing that anything can be done towards civilizing and 
Christianizing the natives. But in spite of all discouragements 
Mr. and Mrs. Camfield persevered in their self-denying labours. 
His Excellency the Governor several months ago visited the 
institution and examined the children ; and he was then so per- 
fectly satisfied as to the reality and value of the work that he 
determined to put it on a footing which would greatly increase 
its efficiency and usefulness. The institution may now therefore 
be said to be permanently established, and a wide field of use- 
fulness is opened to it. Its operations are about to be enlarged 
and the means extended for the reception of an increased num- 
ber of children. A new school-room is being built. I am sure 
that the members of the Society who have watched with interest 
its early beginnings will greatly rejoice at its present prosperity. 
How greatly the cause of the aborigines has been neglected in 
the Australian colonies is, alas ! too well known ; and, therefore, 
I earnestly hope that in this case, the Society will manifest its 
appreciation of the praiseworthy manner in which the Western 
Australian Government is supporting this institution." * 

* For a farther account of this Institution, see Gospel Missionary^ vol. 
iv. p. 65, and xiv. p. 123. 

U 
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TASMANIA. 

The island of Yan Diemen's Land was discovered in the year 
1642 by Abel Janssen Tasman, a celebrated navigator in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company ; but as far as the 
white man was concerned it remained a desert until in 1803 
a party of convicts was landed, and Hobarton was founded on 
the banks of the river Derwent. 

In 1804 a new colony was sent from !N"ew South Wales, who 
founded George Town on the banks of the Tamar. These early 
settlers, like those at Sydney, experienced many hardships at 
first : but the soil was fertile, the live-stock rapidly multiplied, 
and in a few years things wore a very promising appearance. 

About the year 1814 the practice of hmh-ranging began 
exceedingly to distress the colony. These bush-rangers were 
mostly runaway convicts, together with other depraved and 
desperate characters too easily to be found in a country where 
the same neglect prevailed as in New South "Wales in regard to 
the provision of due means of grace and religious instruction for 
the wants of its increasing population. These ruffians, hardened 
in vice and wickedness by the demoralizing process of the chain- 
gang and gaol, unchecked, as we have seen, by any influences of 
religion, were either let loose or escaped from their chains, to 
retaliate upon the peaceable inhabitants of the island in deeds 
of atrocious violence. Herding together in the bush, they burst 
every now and then from their secret lurking-places — often 
caves and dens of the earth, or the depths of the primeval 
forest — and changed in a moment the happy and flourishing 
homestead of the industrious settler into a scene of rapine and 
massacre, accompanied oftentimes with deeds of wanton cruelty 
and brutality. Between them and the military many life and 
death struggles took place. Some were slain on the field — 
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others died of their wounds — and numbers perished on the 
scaffold. In the course of five years (1822 — 27) more than 120 
prisoners absconded from the penal settlement of Port Mac- 
quarie. With very few exceptions the whole perished, being 
either hanged, or shot in the woods, or starved to death, or hilled 
and eaten by their comrades, a horrible piece of barbarity by no 
means uncommon in the early neglected days of these colonies. 

In 1825 this island, which had hitherto been regarded as a 
dependency of New South Wales, was raised to the rank of a 
separate colony, and has rapidly increased in prosperity ever 
since. 

In 1838 four additional chaplains were sent out by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel : the number of churches 
throughout the island was about fifteen at this time. 

In 1841 the Society expended no less than 2,347^. in this 
colony, including liberal grants for the erection of churches, as 
well as outfits and maintenance of missionaries labouring amongst 
the settlers and convicts. 

In 1842 this colony, which had till then been under the 
spiritual charge of Bishop Broughton, was erected into a separate 
diocese, and the Eev. F. R Nixon was consecrated Bishop of 
Tasmania, by which name the island is now called in hono^ur of 
its first discoverer. 

In 1846 Christ's College was established partly for the general 
education of the youth of the colony, and partly to train duly 
qualified candidates for the ministry of the Church ; 5,000Z. was 
collected for this purpose in England, and nearly as much was 
contributed in the colony itself including a donation of 100/. 
from the Bishop. 

In 1850 letters from Tasmania mentioned the following 
encouraging facts : — " The diocese is now divided into two arch- 
deaconries. As to church-building it is likely that the present 

u 2 
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episcopate will be fruitful in new churches ; at least i^o pains 
are spared to make it so." " Our parish schools are flourishing : 
we have now about eighty, containing between five and six 
thousand children." The pastoral work of the Church is going 
steadily forward, and many who had wandered from the fold for 
want of shepherds to look after them, are gradually returning : 
and many who were out of the reax^h of the means of grace, are 
now within it, for the Church has advanced into the thinly 
peopled districts, and the prayer bell is heard in many a wild 
place, previously unblessed by religious ordinances." 

In 1851 the Society resolved to grant the sum of 200Z. for 
three years, towards the expense of carrying on Christ's College, 
that institution being in great need of temporary assistance. 

In a letter to the Society, written in 1854, the Bishop ex- 
presses his belief " that the time is near at hand when our 
Church in this colony must cease to be a stipendiary of the 
state, as well as an applicant for the considerate bounty of our 
friends at home. "With regard to the first of these two proposi- 
tions, I am quite sure that the pressure from without would 
eventually have forced it upon us. It seemed to me then far 
preferable to anticipate such a movement ; not merely to shut 
our eyes to its contingency, but openly and fearlessly to meet it 
and to say withal that we are prepared at any moment to grapple 
with it, and to provide for it. By accustoming men to look 
upon this measure even before it is forced upon us, it will be 
disarmed of more than half its terrors when it does come. JS'or 
is it altogether devoid of justice. It is beyond a doubt the duty 
of a wise and paternal government to provide for the spiritual 
instruction of those within its pale, so long as they are unable to 
make any such provision for themselves. In these colonies the 
early settlers had too much to contend with to render it possible 
for them to build or endow churches, to provide for the minister. 
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or to support the school, without State aid. In most cases their 
life was a daily struggle for the daily bread. And so for a long 
series of years the whole of the clergy were supported by the 
(government. Since my arrival, the missionary fund on the one 
hand, and private bounty on the other, have largely added to 
our staff of clergy — ^without further encroachment on the 
Colonial Treasury. But, now that the country is settled, our 
farmers thriving, our merchants and tradesmen wealthy, our 
labourers in the receipt of enormous wages, our very domestic 
servants highly paid, I must confess that I am unable to regard 
it as a hardship, if the government gives us fair notice, that, at 
a given time, we must do as our forefathers did, — endow our 
own churches, and pay the stipends of our own ministers. As- 
suming that the last census is correct in giving 45,000 persons 
tq the Church of England, I have stated that if each member of 
the Church of England contributes one shilling a month, our 
income will amount to 27,000^. per annum. "We must expect 
that some few will not, others perhaps cannot, be contributors. 
But I am quite sure that there are those who will give largely, 
and whose contributions will abundantly compensate for the 
defaulters. At any rate the experiment may fairly be tried ; if 
it fails, why, then it will be self-evident that the colonies have 
less energy than their forefathers, whilst professing greater light 
and more extended advantages. 

" "We have been helped largely from home. Your own Society 
— the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge — private 
bounty, all have proved to us how large is the debt of gratitude 
that we owe to the continued and lavish kindness of the mother 
country. Surely we can best show our thankfulness by suffering 
these many streams of bounty to flow into other channels, and 
to impart to other and less flourishing communities some of those 
advantages, which we have so liberally received ourselves." 
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So well was the Bishop's appeal responded to, that in 1859 
the Society, after having assisted this diocese for many years, 
was enabled (by its increasing ability and willingness to minister 
to its own wants) finally to withdraw its aid. 

In 1863, after more than twenty years of faithful service in 
his diocese, Bishop Nixon formally resigned the see of Tasmania, 
The Eev. C. H. Bromby, D.D. was appointed to the vacant 
bishopric, and consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral, on the 29th 
of June, 1864. 

The diocese of Tasmania, which includes Norfolk Island and 
the islands of Bass's Straits, is supposed to contain an area of 
about 24,000 square miles. Hobarton, the seat of government, 
is now a large and flourishing city containing more than ^0,000 
inhabitants. The population of Tasmania is estimated at 85,968, 
of whom above 45,000 are considered to belong to our Church. 
The total number of clergymen is fifty-five, and there are 101 
churches or chapels. Bishop Bromby is now asking help from 
home towards the mission to the islanders in Bass's Straits : and 
he also invites contributions to the cathedral which it is hoped 
will shortly be built at Hobarton. Christ's College is steadily 
increasing in prosperity ; the number of students is forty-nine. 
There are also three public schools — the Hutchins' School, con- 
taining 150 scholars, the Longford Grammar School, and one at 
Launceston — all in a very satisfactory state of efficiency. 

Norfolk Island was first discovered by Captain Cook, on 
the 10th of October, 1774. It is situated in the South Pacific 
Ocean, about 500 miles from New Zealand, and nearly 1,000 
from Sydney. This island, which for its beauty and fertility 
has sometimes been called the garden of the world, is about 
twenty miles in circumference, and presents a surface of 12,000 
acres. The pines, for which it is celebrated, tower to a height of 
from 180 to 200 feet, and are sometimes nine or ten feet in 
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diameter at the bottom of the tnink ; they often rise to a height 
of eighty feet without a branch, and then throw out a series of 
branches at regular intervals, each like a beautiful Prince of 
Wales's feather ; it is perhaps the most splendid botanical pro- 
duction in nature. Except in a very few places where the 
landing may be accomplished, the Island is bounded by precipi- 
tous cliffs, and almost surrounded by a reef of coral rock, on 
which the surf breaks fearfully when the wind blows with 
violence from any quarter. 

Norfolk Island was entirely uninhabited until 1788, when a 
small party of settlers was sent from New South Wales, and two 
years afterwards 200 convicts were placed here, but the early 
settlers had many difficulties and privations to struggle with. 
In 1807 the convicts were removed and the island evacuated, by 
direction of the Home Government, but in 1825 it was again con- 
stituted a penal settlement, and for several years the horrors of 
the place, owing to the frightfully vicious condition of the con- 
victs, became proverbial. Nor can this be wondered at when 
we consider the totally inadequate spiritual provision made for 
these unhappy people. In 1831 an appeal was made to the 
British Government, by Archdeacon Broughton, (afterwards the 
venerated Bishop of Sydney,) in which he stated that Norfolk 
Island, which contained 200 convicts of the very worst class- 
men doubly steeped in crime — ^besides soldiers and civil officers 
and their families, was without any minister of religion what- 
ever, and had been so from the very first occupation of the 
Island, forty years before, except for the single visit of Mr. 
Johnson, from New South Wales, in 1791. This state of things 
remained unchanged until the year 1836, at which time it con- 
tained 1,000 convicts. In 1837 a chaplain was at last appointed, 
and in the following year a Eoman Catholic priest was sent here ; 
but even in 1840 there was no church or other building adapted 
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for public worship, only a small inconvenient room at the chief 
settlement, and at another place, a barn, appropriated for that 
purpose. In 1855 the Government resolved finally to remove 
the convicts from Norfolk Island, which was then placed at the 
disposal of the simple and primitive inhabitants of Pitcaim's 
Island. 

The history of this little island and its inhabitants is so re- 
markable, that a short account of it must be added here, but 
for fuller particulars the reader is referred to the Eev. T. B. 
Murray's interesting volume published by the Christian Know- 
ledge Society. 

Pitcairn's Island, which has been compared to a gem set in 
the South Pacific Ocean, was discovered by Captain Carteret, in 
July, 1767, in the course of his " Voyage round the World,*' and 
so named by him after the young man who had been the first to 
observe it. Traces have since been discovered of a former race, 
but at that time it was uninhabited and continued so until the 
period of the mutiny of the Bounty, the history of which is now 
so well known. 

It was on the 28th of April, 1789, during the return voyage 
of the Bounty from Otaheite, that this memorable mutiny 
occurred. Fletcher Christian, and his accomplices, seized the 
ship, and having forced Lieutenant Bligh, and eighteen of the 
officers and crew on board the launch, in the middle of the 
Pacific, set their course to Otaheite. Having obtained ample 
supplies of provision, and left behind them such of the mutineers 
as chose to remain, they took on board seven men and twelve 
women, and set sail to discover some uninhabited island, where 
there was no harbour, and where they might escape a visit from 
any of the King's ships. What had become of them remained 
a mystery for twenty years. The first to discover their retreat 
was Captain Polger, of the American merchantman, the Topaz, 
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who, landing on Pitcaim*s 'Island, in September 1808, there 
found John Adams, the only survivor of those who had arrived 
in the Bounty. That vessel, it appears, had been run on shore 
in 1790, and broken up to escape detection. 

Nothing more was heard of the matter till the year 1815, 
when Sir Thomas Staines, cruising in the Pacific, feU in with an 
island not laid down in any chart, and nearing it to learn whether 
it was inhabited, was astonished to find that " every individual 
(forty in number) spoke very good English. They proved to 
be the descendants of the deluded crew of the Bounty, The 
mutineers, as well as the greater part of the Otaheitans whom 
they brought with them, had been killed in quarrels between 
the two races. Christian himself was shot by an Otaheitan in a 
fit of jealousy. The survivor, who had been wounded in one of 
these frays, but providentially recovered, was a remarkable man. 
He is thus described by Sir Thomas Staines : — 

" A venerable old man, named John Adams, is the only sur- 
viving Englishman of those who last quitted Otaheite in the 
Bounty ; and his exemplary conduct, and fatherly care of the 
whole of the little colony, could not but command admiration. 
The pious manner in which aU those bom on the island have 
been reared, the correct sense of religion which has been instilled 
into their young minds by this old man, has given him the pre- 
eminence over the whole of them, to whom they look up as the 
father of one and the whole family." This venerable patriarch, 
the king and priest of the island, died in March, 1829. 

English ships, from time to time, have visited this primitive 
little community, conveying presents of clothes, books, and agri- 
cultural implements, much prized by them. 

In 1831, there being a fear of want of water, all the inhabitants, 
eighty-seven in number, emigrated to Otaheite, where they were 
well received by queen Pomarfe. But the love of their little 
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native island was so strong in them, that they all returned to it 
in the following year, and have continued ever since to lead the 
same simple and virtuous lives as before. 

In 1852, at the earnest request of the inhabitants, Admiral 
Moresby conveyed Mr. Nobbs to England, in the hope that he 
might be ordained, and regularly appointed to the office of 
pastor, which he had so long held amongst them. Indeed, for 
twenty-four years, he had been not only pastor, but doctor and 
schoolmaster to the whole community, and was much beloved 
by them. He was, accordingly, admitted to holy orders, by the 
Bishop of London, as chaplain of Pitcaim's Island, and placed 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel on its Hst of 
missionaries, with a salary of 50Z. a year; and, after a stay of 
two months in England, returned to his adopted home, where 
he arrived in May, 1853. 

A scarcity of provisions, followed by general illness, in 1853, 
caused a strong feeling of the necessity for a change of residence. 
A proposal was made to remove the people to Norfolk Island, 
which is four times as large as Pitcairn, and this was carried 
into effect in 1856, when all the Pitcairners — 194 souls — ^were 
^ conveyed to Norfolk Island in H.M.S. Morayshire, and safely 
landed on the 8th of May. 

The indefatigable Bishop of New Zealand soon afterwards 
visited Norfolk Island and administered the rite of confirmation 
to eighty-six candidates. 

Writing in 1860, the Eev. G. H. Nobbs says : — " In anticipa- 
tion of the arrival of the Lord Bishop of New Zealand, who, as 
respects the welfare of this community, is our Bishoj/ de facto, 
I sit down to pen a few lines respecting our present state and 
prospects. We have now been here three years, and are become 
acquainted with the nature and facilities of our home, which is, 
assuredly, a pleasant place to dwell in, the only drawback being 
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the long droughts of summer, which affect our sweet potatoes 
and Indian com crops, otherwise the soil is fruitful and the 
climate very healthy. From our isolated situation it is difficult 
to procure many necessaries, and to send or receive letters, which 
are sometimes irretrievably lost. A few weeks since a school- 
master and two artisans, sent out by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, arrived, and I am now opportunely relieved from con- 
tiQued attendance at the public school, having for the last year 
suffered severely from neuralgia. My clerical duties, of course, 
remain the same, and I have been graciously permitted to per- 
form them at the stated periods, with but a single exception, 
ever since my return from England. The spiritual affairs of the 
community are the same as in years gone by. No schisms or 
divisions have or (humanly speaking) are likely to take place; 
and, with this exception, that two fEimilies have returned to 
Pitcaim, and one or two others are holding themselves in 
readiness to go thither, if ever opportunity offers, unity and 
brotherly love prevail in our temporal concerns. * There is less 
sickness among us here than at our former home, asthma being 
the prevailing complaint. I think, from what 1 have seen, this 
is the place, of all others, best suited to the wants and capabili- 
ties of this community, and I humbly trust that a grateful sense 
of what has been done for us, both in spiritual and temporal 
matters, will actuate us in this our enlarged sphere of respon- 
sibiUty." 

Again, in a letter dated January 14th, 1864, Mr. Nobbs 
writes : — " We are living very comfortably, the greater portion 
at least. A few still hanker after Pitcairn, and a short time 
since a party of twenty-seven persons left us in a small vessel 
to return thither. It is, perhaps, as well this latter party went, 
as it will equalize the number of the sexes, the first party having 
a majority of female children; but this recent one is just the 
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contrary. One of tlie party, Simon Young, is competent to keep 
a school, but, for ministerial requirements and medical super- 
vision, they will be in sad case. We, who remain, number 248 
persons, nearly equal as to sex. Our confirmation, last year, 
added fifteen communicants : the monthly average is seventy. 
We expect Bishop Patteson (of Melanesia) in April. The total 
number of births, since our arrival in 1856, is 117; deaths 
twenty-six. Personally, I have had a good deal of sickness, 
and am still unwelL On two Sundays the schoolmaster read 
prayers, otherwise I have attended to my duties, both as minister 
and physician, without let or hindrance. Nevertheless, age is 
beginning to undermine my energies, and I feel that I am 
steadily advancing to the house appointed for all living; may 
I also attain that house * not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.* Year after year we are permitted to pursue our 
avocations in peace, and the Sabbath is, in every desirable 
sense, a truly welcome day. I have seventy scholars in the 
Sunday school,' instrjicted by nine teachers. The day school is 
regularly kept, but with this I have nothing to do, beyond 
catechising the scholars, by classes, on Wednesday, in a sepa- 
rate room." 

Surely the history of these islands, and their present inhabi- 
tants, is a wonderful instance of evil, by the Divine interposition 
of Providence, overruled for good — a body of our feUow-subjects 
sprung from mutineers and murderers seem, from a concurrence 
of testimony, to be leading a life of primitive simplicity, un- 
stained by any crime. It may be their destiny to spread them- 
selves over many of the Society and Friendly Islands, which 
are either wholly uninhabited, or thinly occupied by people 
speaking the same language as themselves; and, more than 
this, it may be in the order of Providence that these same 
descendants of a mutinous crew shall be made the means of 
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diffusing Christianity and civilization throughout the islands of 
the southern Pacific. When, in 1856, Bishop Selwyn visited 
I^"orfolk Island, a strong hope was entertained that its new 
inhabitants would lend their aid to the New Zealand Church, 
in the Melanesian Mission, a work for which, on many accounts, 
they would be admirably suited. Difficulties of various kinds, 
however, appear for a time to have checked the growth of a 
missionary spirit among them. But we learn, from the tidings 
which have been received of the last visit of Bishop Patteson 
and his companions to Norfolk Island, that a considerable change 
has taken place. And, though we would not attribute too much 
importance to the strong feelings excited by the passing visit of 
Bishop Patteson amongst them, yet we may hope that the seed 
has been sown on honest and good hearts, and wiU bring forth 
its fruit in due season, and that the people, so singularly trained 
in the Providence of God, in the distant East, may prove an 
unspeakable blessing to the dark islands of Melanesia. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

WORK IN AUSTRALASIA (concluded). 

THE ISLES OF THE PACIFIC. — NEW ZEALAND— CHRISTCETORCH 

WELLINGTON — NELSON — WAIAPU — MELANESIA — HONOLULU. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The group of islands, in the Pacific Ocean, known by the name 
of IN'ew Zealand, was discovered on the 13th of December, 1642, 
by Commodore Tasman, better known as the discoverer of Van 
Diemen's Land. Owing to the hostility of the natives, he was 
unable to effect a landing, and returned home without making 
any accurate observations on the nature of the coast. For more 
than a century after its discovery, it was believed to form part 
of a great southern continent, but this error was, at length, dis- 
pelled by our countryman. Captain Cook, who sailed round it 
in 1769. 

Before the year 1814: no attempt was made, by any European 
nation, either to form a settlement in New Zealand, or to con- 
vert the people to the Christian faith. At that period, however, 
a mission was commenced by the Eev. Samuel Marsden, chief 
government chaplain in New South Wales, who has been justly 
regarded as the apostle of New Zealand. He had been led, by 
intercourse with some New Zealand chiefs, who had visited him 
at Paramatta, to form a high opinion of the native character ; 
and, in 1810, he earnestly besought the Church Missionary 
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Society to extend its operations to these Islands. In conse- 
quence of this appeal, three lay agents were sent out to open 
a mission under his direction, but they were detained two years 
in New South Wales before a vessel could be found to convey 
them on, owing to the general terror inspired by the recent 
massacre of an English crew off Wangaroa, on the coast of 
North Island. At length, however, on the 20th of December, 
1814, the little party, accompanied by Mr. Marsden, was landed 
at Wangaroa, and spent their first night in New Zealand upon 
the spot which had been stained by the blood of their country- 
men. The next day they proceeded to Rangihoua, in the Bay 
of Islands, where they settled, and, by the following March, 
their position appeared so hopeful and secure, that Mr. Marsden 
was able to return to his duties in New South Wales. 

In 1819 two other lay-agents were sent, and a new station 
was opened at Keri-keri. 

In August, 1823, the first ordained missionary of New Zealand, 
the Eev. Henry Williams, now Archdeacon of the Waimate, 
established a third station at Paihia. He ^as assisted by Mr. 
Fairbum, a skilful carpenter, as well as an excellent catechist. 
The next year they were joined by Mr. Davies and Mr. Clarke, 
two other catechists, and, in 1825, by Mr. Williams' brother, 
now Bishop of Waiapu. In 1829 Mr. A N. Browne, after- 
wards Archdeacon of Tauranga, arrived, and, in conjunction with 
Mrs. Browne, opened schools for the education of the children 
of the missionaries. 

In 1830 a more inland station was formed at the Waimate, 
where a suj0&ciency of good land was put under cultivation, with 
the double view of supplying the mission with flour, and other 
produce, which had till then been brought at great expense from 
New South Wales, and of inducing the natives, as an important 
step towards their civilization, to adopt the European implements 
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and mode of cultivation. An ample supply of grain and roots 
was thus procured, wliile the moral effect of an industrial estab- 
lishment, employing many, benefitting more, and daily open to 
the inspection of all, contributed not a little to prepare the 
heathen for the reception of the Gospel, and to confirm the 
believer in the profession of it. 

In the year 1833 the native converts were furnished with the 
Prayer-book and several books of the New Testament in their 
own language ; smaller portions had been translated three years 
before. They were printed in New South Wales ; but, in 1834, 
a press was sent over for the use of the mission, and, in 1838, 
the whole of the New Testament, and another edition of the 
Prayer-book, were printed in Maori. 

Meanwhile believers had been added to the church daily, and 
multitudes, who were as yet strangers to its higher blessings, 
had leamt, in some measure, to acknowledge the happiness of 
a people who have the Lord for their God. In 1833, we find 
a fifth station established at Kataia, " in consequence of the earnest 
solicitations of the chiefs and people'* who dwelt in that neigh- 
bourhood. Since then the only obstacle to the formation of 
new settlements, wherever they appeared needed, has been the 
diificulty of finding men fitted for the work, and of supporting 
them when found. 

Until the death of Mr. Marsden, in 1838, the mission re- 
mained under his general superintendence. He often visited it, 
and gave to its zealous labourers the much-valued benefit of his 
advice and sympathy. On his seventh and last visit, in 1837, 
when he had reached the age of seventy-two, he saw "many 
of the stations within the compass of 100 miles," and noted, 
with joy and thankfulness, the "wonderful change" that had 
passed over the land. 

New Zealand was, at this time, a dependency of New South 
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Wales, and therefore within the diocese of the Bishop of 
Austrsdia. It was, accordingly, visited by the excellent Bishop 
Broughton in the December of 1838, who held two confirma- 
tions, consecrated two burial-grounds, and admitted to the order 
of priesthood the Eev. 0. Hadfield, now Archdeacon of Kapiti, 
who had accompanied him from Sydney, 

In 1839 the first connexion of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel with New Zealand commenced, with the appoint- 
ment of the Eev. J. F. Churton as their first missionary. 

In the same year an English company, having bought large 
tracts of land from the native chiefs, commenced the colonization 
of the country by founding the town of Wellington, which was 
soon followed by others. 

In 1840 the sovereignty of England over these islands was 
established by treaty, while it was proclaimed in the South or 
Stewart Island, as a<5cruing by right of discovery. New Zealand 
was made at the same time an independent colony, and the in- 
creased urgency of its need of episcopal supervision stimulating 
the exertions of Churchmen at home, it was determined that 
this should be one of the first of the colonial Bishoprics, for the 
foundation of which a very earnest and successful effort was at 
that time being made. Accordingly, on the 17th of October, 
1841, the Eev. George Augustus Selwyn was consecrated first 
Bishop of New Zealand and of the isles adjoining. 

Followed by prayers, and welcomed with thanksgivings, the 
Bishop arrived in New Zealand on the 29th May, 1842, and 
began at once, both among settlers and the natives, the "full 
proof of his ministry." In fact, from this time forward, the 
history of the Church and of its missions are one with the 
history of its single-hearted and ever active Bishop. Within five 
months he had completed his visitation to all the English settle- 
ments (containing at that time above 8,000 inhabitants), and 
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formed his plans for the ecclesiastical divisions of the Islands, 
and for the gradual endowment of the Church. He had also 
projected the scheme of a college for the education of candidates 
for holy orders, of a collegiate school for the sons of the colonists, 
and of a boarding school for the children of the natives. " In 
every part of the country," he observes, " I find great occasion 
for thankfulness and hope ; of course little has been done yet, but 
the comfort is, that very few hindrances have grown up to prevent 
the establishment of a sound and efficient Church system'* 

One of the Bishop's first cares was to select sites at Auckland, 
the capital of the colony, for " an additional cemetery, another 
church, a school-house, and for parsonage houses contiguous to 
the churches and burial-grounds." At the same time he gave 
directions for the purchase of about twenty or thirty acres of land 
for the site of a Cathedral, and for a Cathedral close ; hoping by 
this arrangement to secure a future provision for every possible 
increase of population. Had such wise forethought been exer- 
cised by one in equal authority ux all our colonies there can be 
no doubt it would have forestalled difficulties, which, in the 
larger towns, have often seriously marred the efficiency, and 
impeded the progress of an unendowed and struggling Church. 

Another early care was to provide for the permanent main- 
tenance of the clergy. By an act of faith, as well as wisdom, the 
Bishop at once rejected the proffered state grants towards the 
support of the clergy, and erection of churches ; certain condi- 
tions being annexed to their reception, which had abeady proved 
prejudicial to the best interests of many congregations in the 
Australasian colonies. He preferred to maintain the Church's 
independence, and to commit her support to the "free charities 
of the servants of God." "I find in all the settlements," he 
says, " a very considerable willingness on the part of the inhabi- 
tants to bear their part in the maintenance of ministers, and 
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hope therefore to be enabled by the assistance of the Society 
(S.P.G.) to go on from year to year endowing the Church in 
perpetuity in the new settlements as fast as they arise." 

In September, 1844, a Diocesan Synod was assembled in the 
Church at Waimate to frame rules for the better management of 
the Mission, and general government of the Church, and to 
deliberate on other matters of religious interest. 

In 1845, and the two following years, a desultory warfare was 
carried on between the English and a strong party of the natives : 
and, although the manner in which it was conducted showed 
that the lessons of the missionaries in Christianity and civiliza- 
tion had not been without effect on the native character — many 
valuable lives were lost, and the work of the Church was much 
impeded, before a firm and cordial peace was established. 

The degree in which our Society has aided in the accomplish- 
ment of the Bishop's excellent plans, may be inferred from a 
letter addressed by him to the secretary in December, 1850 : — 
"The Endowment Fund is now, thanks to the Society, com- 
plete. May I beg you to convey my warmest thanks to the 
Society for this most admirable provision for the wants of this 
diocese. I hope that it is a satisfaction to you to think that you 
have endowed in perpetuity three Chaplaincies in New Zealand." 

In 1851 the Church of England Education Society was esta- 
blished at Wellington, for the purpose of raising funds to found 
schools in connexion with our Church. 

In 1852 the Society granted from the Jubilee Eund the sums 
of 1,000^. for St. John's CoUege, Auckland, and 1,000Z. for the 
projected College at Porirua, the land for which had been given 
by some native chiefe. These sums were to be invested and 
the interest applied for the education of poor students as 
missionaries. 

In 1854 the Bishop visited England for various objects con- 
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nected with the welfare of his diocese ; amongst others, in the 
hope of removing difficulties in the way of its sub-division into 
four Bishoprics, which he had much at heart. To effect this, he 
proposed to resign into the hands of the Church Missionary- 
Society the allowance of 600Z. per annum, which he had hitherto 
received from it; but immediately after he learned that the 
Grovemment had already withdrawn his remaining salary of 600^. 
per annum — an instance of bad faith and personal injustice on 
the part of the Legislature, which we trust will remain (as it has 
hitherto been) without a parallel in the history of our Colonial 
Church. 

Bishop Selwyn returned to New Zealand in 1855, and immedi- 
ately after set out on a visitation of his diocese, which occupied 
three months, and in the course of which he walked 550 miles 
(generally speaking quite alone) and rode 450, and examined and 
confirmed 1,500 persons. 

In 1856 the Bishop of Christchurch was consecrated for the 
new colony of Canterbury, which had been established on the 
eastern coast of the middle island of New Zealand. 

In 1858 the charge of the Bishop of New Zealand was farther 
diminished by the erection of the sees of Wellington and Nelson. 
One half of the endowment of these sees was provided out of a 
capital sum granted by the Society, several years before, towards 
Church purposes in this diocese. At the same time Bishop 
Selwyn was appointed Metropolitan, and in the following year, 
with the assistance of the Bishops of Christchurch, Wellington, 
and Nelson, consecrated Archdeacon Williams to the Bishopric 
of Waiapu, which had been erected on the eastern coast of New 
Zealand. 

In 1860 the effects of the war began to be severely felt. The" 
Eev. H. Govett, the Society's missionary at Taranaki, writes : — 
'*I am Borry to say that I cannot now furnish any statistics of 
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the state of my district, for the war which has broken out in the 
country has entirely disarranged all Church matters. Some 
hundreds of our women and children have been taken away to 
Nelson as a place of refuge : and it is impossible to say when 
they may be able to return. Our Sunday-schools have 'been 
greatly reduced, and the regular services which used to be 
carried on in the outlying hamlets have ceased, all the out- 
settlers having been driven into town. Still we have sufficient 
work to attend to, — among 'the soldiers, lately so much in- 
creased in numbers, and the sailors of the naval brigade, as 
well as the settlers, who are almost all serving as militiamen. 
The natives in this district being mostly in open warfare against 
the English, are less accessible to our ministrations than for- 
merly, but I am still able to visit them occasionally. I trust 
that the labour spent upon them is not all in vain ; whatever 
evil there may be among them, very few, I believe, are disposed 
to give up their profession of Christianity." 

In 1861 the Bishop writes: — "The principle adopted has 
always been to withdraw the Society's aid, after a certain time, 
from parishes which are able to maintain their own clergymen, 
and to transfer the grant to new districts. A board has now 
been formed under the authority ofsthe Diocesan Synod, called 
the Board of Foreign and Home Missions, which is intended to 
provide for the wants of the outlying districts, and the native 
villages in this diocese, besides assisting the Melanesian mission. 
May I beg you to convey to the venerable Society my grateful 
acknowledgment of the valuable support and assistance which 
this diocese has received from them during the last nineteen 
years, for which I desirer to be thankful to the Giver of all 
good." 

In this year the Eev. J. C. Patteson was consecrated Mis- 
sionary Bishop for the Melanesian Islands, which had for several 
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years engaged so much of the care and attention of hop 
Selwyn. 

The diocese of New Zealand, hefore its recent suh-division, 
comprised the three principal islands distinguished as North, 
Middle, and South Islands, and also those innumerable islands 
lying on the western side of the Pacific Ocean, now generally- 
known by the name of Melanesia. The superficial area of the 
whole country of New Zealand is 95,000 square miles : nearly 
as large as the British Isles. The climate is described as " the 
perfection of all climates/' hot, but rarely sultry, bright, but not 
glaring from the vivid green with which the earth is generally 
clothed. The soil is amazingly productive, everywhere trees and 
shrubs grow to the margin of the sea, and the islands are further 
remarkable for their picturesque beauty, and for many natural 
phenomena of an unusual character. The present population of 
the three Islands is estimated at about 128,313 souls. The 
aboriginal inhabitants call themselves Maori : similarity of lan- 
guage and manners between them and the natives of the South 
Sea Islands indicates a common origin at no very distant period. 

The total number of clergymen is thirty-one. Of these, three 
are missionaries of the Society, whose annual grant has now been 
reduced to 4:601. Speaking of the state of New Zealand, the 
Bishop was able to say in 1848 — "The Gospel has gone forth 
into the length and breadth of these islands. From Kataia at 
the North Cape to Stewart's Island at the south, over a length 
of 1,000 miles, I had ascertained, by personal observation, that 
there was not a village in which the Holy Scriptures were un- 
known. Out of a population of 100,000, more than half 
had embraced Christianity, and the remainder had ready access 
to the means of grace whenever they would accept them. No 
one here ever doubted that the time had come when the debt 
which New Zealand owed to Sydney should be paid to Melanesia." 
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And, accordingly, from that time Bishop Selwyn made frequent 
missionary voyages to these scattered islands, which he has at 
length had the happiness of seeing placed under the charge of a 
Bishop able and willing to carry on his work amongst them. 

More than half of the clergy of the colony have passed through 
St. John's College to ordination, and though some alteration in 
the original design of this institution has been found necessary, 
it still remains the University of the English settlers. The 
Maori candidates for Holy Orders are placed at St. Stephen's 
School, Auckland. The College at Porirua, if the hopes of its 
founders are fulfilled, will be the germ of a future University. 
Industrial Schools are being founded throughout the country, all 
similarly endowed by native generosity. The zeal of the natives 
for the house of God is not inferior to their reverence for His 
day, in which they shame indeed the nation from whose mission- 
aries their knowledge of the duty has been acquired. We read 
of many churches erected by them solely. Their great zeal for 
the conversion of their still heathen brethren is also most re- 
markable, and many of them render great assistance to the 
missionaries as catechists and teachers. In the simple faith and 
piety of these unlearned men, the Bishop has already discerned 
a meetness for the sacred ministry of Christ's Church. On the 
2 2d May, 1853, a beginning was made by the admission to the 
order of Deacons, of Kota (Lot) Waitoa, a native who, when a boy, 
had been for two years in England at the Training College at 
Battersea, and for eleven had been the servant, pupil, and fre- 
quent companion of the Bishop himself. There are now (1865) 
ten native clergymen in New Zealand. 

Of the present state and prospects of the Church in New 
Zealand, an article, which has recently appeared in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle (vol. xviii. p. 451) thus speaks: — "It is not 
surprising that the flowing tide of success which attended the 
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first efforts of the missionaries among the then savage and can- 
nibal aborigines of these islands should, in accordance with an 
almost universal law of religious progress and reaction, have at 
a certain stage met with a temporary reversal. The ehb had set 
in some time before the late lamentable outbreak into open dis- 
affection, and actual hostilities must during the last three or four 
years have interposed an effectual check upon the work of evan- 
gelization It must be borne in mind that the bulk of the 
insurgent Maories consisted of professing members of our Church, 
who were supposed at one time to be under imusually strict sub- 
ordination to ecclesiastical authority and influence. It is evident 
that neither this power, nor a sense of Christian brotherhood 
with the English settlers, had any longer a sufficient practical 
force restrain them from having recourse to arms in vindica- 
tion of their alleged rights. There is nothing, we repeat, sur- 
prising or singular in this result ; nor does it reflect in any special 
way to the depreciation of the Church's mission. It proves 
nothing contrary to the testimony of universal experience, that 
masses of Christian people are seldom or never actuated by the 
highest and purest motives suggested by their rehgion On the 
other hdnd, i^am^SiXS not wanting very distinct traits of Christian 
influence in the conduel of both the hostile and the friendly 



the missionary authority was directly exercised, %e proofs of this 
influence were displayed most evidently. At Otaki, for instance, 
where Archdeacon Hadfield has for many years so ably presided 
over the working of the native college, the local tribes, though 
subjected to the pressure of the strongest temptations to disloyalty, 
have remained perfectly undisturbed. At Wanganui, again, the 
station of one of the oldest missionaries, Mr. Taylor, an attempted 
attack upon the English settlement by some of the disaffected 
Maories^ further up the river, was effectually repelled by the 
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unaided resistance of friendly natives on the spot. And even at 
Tauranga, the scene of the second outbreak, and of our own un- 
fortunate military reverses, where the defeated insurgents have 
at length succumbed, their careful training in past years under 
Bishop Williams, of Waiapu, and Archdeacon Browne, has borne 
its fruit in the singularly Christian-like humanity and abstinence 
from all savage and heathenish acts of cruelty which distinguished 
their conduct in the war, and which earned for them the praises 
and merciful consideration of Governor Grey, in the liberal terms 
of peace imposed by him after the unconditional surrender of 
their arms. There is every reason to believe and hope that the 
complete subjugation of this powerful tribe, and their merciful 
treatment in the matter of confiscated lands, contain the sure 
promise of a settled and genei-al peace. If so, it is not impossi- 
ble but that the late disturbances may have acted, in God's good 
providence, as a thunderstorm, which clears the air and puts it 
in a healthier state, and may prepare the ground for the esta- 
blishment of more thoroughly Christian relations between the 
races, and for the spiritual edification and advancement of both. 
That the importance of the crisis will not, and has not, escaped 
the vigilance of minds best qualified to form a wise judgment on 
the subject, we have the express testimony of Bishop Selwyn's 
own assurance. In his opening address as President, to the 
Diocesan Synod, held at Auckland last April (1864), he laid 
great stress on the emergency which was opening upon the K"ew 
Zealand Church in the anticipated suspension of hostilities : — 
' The restoration of peace will naturally bring with it an increase 
of our duties. We shall have to undertake in earnest the educa- 
tion of the native youth, who, when the dream of a separate 
nationality shall have passed away, will accept more freely the 
offer which has been always made them by the Church, of such 
an education as will qualify them to take their part in the insti- 
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tutions of the country, which God has given to them and to us 
for our joint inheritance. The same blessing of God which has 
already supplied us with ten native clergymen, will raise up, also, 
fitting agents from among the same race, in every other depart- 
ment of our social system. Though I have to report that our 
native schools, with the exception of the Waimate and St. 
Stephen's, have been suspended during the war, yet I trust to 
the over-ruling providence of God to raise them up again, in 
greater vigour and efficiency than before. At the end of the 
war we may expect a great increase of the number of our English 
settlements. What has taken place so extensively in the northern 
district by peaceable methods, will be brought about in the 
southern division by military operations. In whatever way the 
land may have been acquired, the same duty will fall upon the 
Church, of watching over the spiritual interests of those who 
occupy it. Political doubts and difficulties remain but for a 
time, but the work of the Church has a direct bearing upon 
eternity." * 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

It has been the great disgrace and crime of England, as a 
colonizing nation, that her emigrants have been permitted — or 
rather encouraged — to go forth without any provision, except in 
a few early instances, for the spiritual and moral wants either of 
themselves or their children. 

An effort was made to redeem the national character in some 
degree from this reproach by the foundation, in 1851, of Can- 
terbury Colony, on the eastern coast of the middle island of New 
Zealand. This settlement was **to .be composed entirely of 
members of our Church accompanied by an adequate supply of 
clergy, with all the appliances requisite for carrying out her dis- 
cipline and ordinances, and with full provision for extending 
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them in proportion to tlie increase of population." Unfortu- 
nately the high hopes and expectations raised by this enterprise 
have been as yet but partially fulfilled. The emigration of 
several clergymen was happily the means of supplying the 
colonists with spiritual instruction, and a due administration of 
the sacraments in ampler measure than was vouchsafed to the 
first settlers in any other of our colonies ; nor has their industry 
been unrewarded by an encouraging share of temporal pros- 
perity ; but owing to the temporary embarrassments of the !N'ew 
Zealand Company, the effects of the discovery of gold in 
Australia, and other causes on which it is unnecessary to dwell 
here, no permanent or complete provision for their spiritual and 
moral wants could for a long time be made. The erection of a 
Bishopric and the foundation of a college, two main and essential 
features of the original design, were long deferred, and other 
parts of it were but inadequately carrieS. out. 

At length, however, in 1856, the arrangements for the Bishopric 
were completed, and the Eev. H. J. C. Harper was appointed and 
consecrated by the title of Bishop of Christchurch. In the fol- 
lowing December he arrived in his new diocese, where, we are told 
that at this time, " matters were as bad almost as they could be. 
Three of the clergy, sick at heart, and hopeless of any change for 
the better, had accepted engagements elsewhere, three lived as 
well as they could on pittances insured to them for five years by 
the guarantee of private individuals at home ; and the remainder, 
with a noble disinterestedness worthy of the days of primitive 
Christianity, remained at their posts, providing for the daily 
wants of themselves and families by the labour of their own 
hands." Still there were some hopeful features in the case — the 
manageable extent of the diocese, so different from almost all 
other dioceses at home and abroad — the partial establishment of 
a college — and the fact that the Church influences under which 
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the colony was planted, still so far predominated, that out of a 
population of 3,895, nearly five-sixths, or 3,225 were said to be 
Church people, and the churches, we are told, were exceedingly 
well attended, and the number of communicants unusually large 
— all these circumstances encouraged the hope that the worst 
difficulties of the Canterbury Colony were over, and that under 
the care of the new Bishop, the Church would soon make rapid 
progress. 

The diocese of Christchurch comprises the provinces of Can- 
terbury and Otago and the Chatham Islands. There are about 
1,400 Maories within the diocese, about 600 in the province of 
Canterbury and the rest in the province of Otago. " In Canter- 
bury," the Bishop says, " we have built, with some assistance 
from the Grovemment, a boarding-school for Maori children, and 
have added to our staff a native catechist who will assist in the 
school under the missionary clergyman. . . . We are raising in 
Canterbury by offertories and subscriptions, about 200^. annually 
for the support of the Maori mission and catechist ; and for 
buildings in connexion with the mission, including grants from 
the Grovernment, we have expended nearly 800?. The Maories 
have given twenty acres of land, and raised among themselves 
for churches, schools, and maintenance of the mission, since 
August, 1859, contributions in money to the amount of 483Z." 
In other letters the Bishop gives the following particulars re- 
specting the state of his diocese : — " Otago is a Scotch settlement, 
and Presbyterianism is the prevailing form of religion. Our 
people, though rapidly increasing in number, constitute as yet 
but a small part of the population, and, being without church 
endowments of any value,- are, though not unwilling to con- 
tribute towards the Maori mission of their province, unable to 
do much more than what is required for the maintenance of 
the ministrations of the Church among themselves. . . . Some 
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gold fields of great value have lately been discovered in Otago, 
and the accounts speak of them as extending over a large tract 
of country, and likely to prove remunerative without any unusual 
amount of labour. The Otago papers state that there are 
already upwards of 6,000 on the gold fields. The members 
of the Church throughout the whole province before the dis- 
covery of the gold, did not exceed 3,000, and to minister to 
them there are at present only two clergymen. ... I have made 
arrangements for sending to the Chatham islands, which form 
part of my diocese, and contain a Maori population of about 
500, a native clergyman, brought up and ordained by the Bishop 
of Waiapu, who will have in the island the counsels of the resi- 
dent magistrate. The Europeans resident there do not exceed 
twenty or thirty, but the islands are not unfrequently visited by 
trading and whaling ships. The natives of the Chatham islands 
have guaranteed for the support of a native clergyman about 67 L 
per annum, and have promised land for endowment." 

The total number of clergymen in this diocese is thirty. The 
Society has granted an annual sum of 100?. for the purposes 
of the Maori mission ; and promised 200?. towards the mainte- 
nance of a clergyman at the gold fields in Otago. The Bishop 
is of opinion that the time has come for a sub-division of his 
diocese, by the formation of a Bishopric for the district of Otago 
and Southland, where is a population of 22,000 scattered over 
15,000 square miles of country. The Bishop's views are en- 
dorsed by the Eural Deanery Board, which comprises the 
licensed clergy of the two provinces and some of the most 
influential lay members of the Church, who have sent home 
resolutions unanimously passed, in the hope that the object will 
be thereby effectually promoted among the friends of the 1^'ew 
Zealand Church. 
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WELLINGTON. 

In 1839 an English company, having bought large tracts of 
land in "New Zealand from the native chiefs, commenced the 
colonization of the country by founding the town of Wellington, 
not far from the south extremity of the northern island, other- 
wise called New Ulster. 

In 1849 the JBishop of New Zealand in one of his letters 
says: — "My former pupils (at St. John's College, Auckland), 
Thompson and Martin, sons of the noted chief Te Eauparaha, 
and other young men of the native race at Otaki, are desirous of 
founding a college at Porirua, and have given for that purpose 
about 600 acres of land in a most advantageous position on 
Porirua harbour, mid- way between their own villages and Wel- 
lington." To this college the Society granted from the Jubilee 
Pund the sum of 1,000^., and if the hopes of its founders 
should be fulfilled it will be the germ of a future University. 

In 1851 the Church of England Education Society was esta- 
blished at Wellington, for the purpose of raising funds to 
found schools, and the first school- house erected by the Society 
was opened at Thorndon, near Wellington, in January, 1852, in 
the presence of the Governor, Sir George Grey, the Bishop and 
other leading men in the colony who took a deep interest in the 
proceedings. 

In 1853 the Bishop of New Zealand and the Governor made 
a journey from Wellington, to Auckland, marking out as they 
went along new sites for industrial schools, and procuring grants 
of land from the native owners. In the course of two months 
more than 6,000 acres of beautiful land was freely given to the 
Church in trust for the education of the rising generation of 
both races, " in the love and faith of Jesus Christ, and in obe- 
dience to the Queen." 
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In 1858 the See of New Zealand was sub- divided and the 
settlement of Wellington was erected into a separate diocese. 
The Ven. C. J. Abraham, Archdeacon of Waitemata, was conse- 
crated Bishop on the 29th of September ; the Society contri- 
buting towards the endowment of the Bishopric. 

At this time the Archdeaconry Board of Wellington recorded 
on its minutes : — " That in the opinion of the Board the pro- 
gressive development and extension of the Church in Wellington 
and its outlying districts, up to the present date, are very 
materially due, under Providence, to the assistance and en- 
couragement afforded by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel." 

In October, 1859, the diocesan Synod of Wellington held its 
first session. 

In I860- the Bishop states that the great want of his diocese 
was of clergymen and schools ; and he mentions with much 
satisfaction the establishment, by Government, of a school for 
teaching the English language at Wairarapa, to which the Society 
promised 100^. for three years, in support of a master. The 
Bishop also mentions another school near Ahuriri, set up and 
paid for entirely by the natives themselves, at a cost of 200Z. per 
annum, and a house for the master to live ia. 

In 1863 a re-arrangement of the Society's grants was made, 
in accordance with which, assistance will be given to five different 
places in the diocese to the extent of 305Z. per annum. 

The size and population of the diocese of Wellington are not 
exactly known. The total number of clergymen is fifteen. The 
Bishop is anxious to raise an Endowment Fund for the diocese, 
and as the laity are beginning to feel keenly the want of clergy, 
he hopes that some progress may be made so that Wellington 
may be no longer an exception to the other dioceses of New 
Zealand which are all partially endowed. The present disturbed 
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state of the colony has somewhat retarded the progress of the 
native college of St. Thomas, recently established at Papawai, to 
which the Society made a grant of 100?. per annum to the end 
of 1864, though its efficiency even "in spite of the troubles 
which disturb the native and English mind just now," is still a 
matter of satisfaction. 

The good that may be effected in a comparatively short time 
by one earnest missionary clergyman, may be learnt from the 
account forwarded to the Society by the Kev. H. W. St. Hill, of 
his mission at 1^'apier, since his appointment in 1860. Then the 
population numbered scarcely 300, the houses were but few, some 
men and their families living in tents and huts ; and the standard 
of religion and morality was low throughout the district. "Now/' 
Mr. Hill says, "the result of three years' ministrations, under 
God's blessing, may be briefly said to be this. The fabric of a 
church, costing, without its internal arrangements or furniture, 
5601, ; an acre of land, with a small house in a convenient part 
of the town; a congregation of Church members, showing a tried 
fidelity in heartily co-operating for Church purposes among them- 
selves ; a higher standard of morality accepted through the town 
and its neighbourhood ; the Lord's day more fittingly observed ; 
a good attendance at church ; rioting and drunkenness no longer 
regarded as most venial; a steady and earnest appreciation of the 
blessings of the Gospel, as shown in the willingness to subscribe 
towards the support of their clergyman. And all this, not affect- 
ing only the people of the town, but extending to many others 
who are continually passing and re-passing." 

In one of his earlier letters the Bishop gives the following 
graphic account of a visit to Otaki, the mission station of Arch- 
deacon Hadfield : — " There is something very exhilarating in the 
cHmate and scenery of this country, and in all gatherings of the 
native people. A romantic pass up a wooded valley, suddenly 
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emerging upon the top of a mountain precipice overhanging the 
sea> and commanding a view of the Southern Island and the 
island of Kapiti, hehind which the sun was setting, and then the 
widening plain northwards, was the more enjoyahle because it 
was all unexpected. I was alone, and no one had told me of the 
grand view that awaited me. I wound my way down the other 
side, along the military road cut under Sir George Grey's auspices, 
and then had a ride of twenty miles along the sea-coast, occa- 
sionally stopping to see the natives in their villages that nestled 
behind the sand-hills. On arriving at Otaki, I found the natives 
coming in to make acquaintance with their new Bishop ; and on 
Sunday morning it was indeed a pleasant sight to see 500 pic- 
turesquely-dressed Maories, of all ages and both sexes, arranged on 
their mats in rows all over their large and beautiful chapel, which 
they built themselves, and ornamented in their own arabesque 
style. They would have been disappointed if I had not preached 
to them ; but the greatest treat to myself was to hear Archdeacon 
Hadfield in the afternoon. His thoroughly idiomatic language 
and exquisite pronunciation, his energy and taste made the most 
perfect specimen of missionary preaching in the Maori language 
that I had ever heard, and I could see the Maories enjoyed it as 
much as I did. . . . The Archdeacon is engaged in two branches 
of the same work : first, regenerating his native school for boys 
and girls, and secondly, looking out for candidates for the native 
ministry, that the Maori Church may, in due time, become self- 
supporting." 

NELSON. 

The Nelson Settlement was founded in the year 1841 by the 
New Zealand Company, and ^ the first settlers, like too many 
pioneers of colonization, had their fair share of misfortunes for 
the first few years. After that time, however, a rapid improve- 
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ment took place, and by the end of 1849, the European popula- 
tion amounted to nearly 5,000, one-half of whom belonged to 
the Church of England. About this time the following account 
of the social life of this Settlement was given : — " I suppose 
there can be no place where the courtesies of civilized society are 
more kept up, while at the same time there is less stiffness and 
formality, than at ISTelson. I think the climate has a great 
deal to do with the pleasant character of the intercourse between 
people. I defy any man, unless he is superlatively cross, to be 
long out of temper in the perpetual sunshine which the Bishop 
so truly mentions as characteristic of our sky. He cannot but 
be good-humoured when he and every one around him are in 
robust health, and share together the bracing and delightful air 
that prevails all the year round. And another cause of the 
general content is that most people are well-to-do, at least, and 
their property rapidly increasing. Most of the settlers have 
gardens, which are now bearing abundantly, and this year the 
grapes, apples, and fruit in general have been particularly fina 
The cheerful disposition and good-humoured look, which offers 
so remarkable a contrast to the careworn appearance of people 
at home, tell a tale of comfort easily read. One general feature 
of social life here is the frugal and simple manner in which 
people live, and the hospitality and neighbourly kindness which 
almost universally prevail. People must, however, come here to 
settle — ^not to expect to make a fortune and return. To the 
former, with order, prudence, and diligence, it will be found to 
be a land flowing with milk and honey ; but to the latter, will 
bring only disappointment and discontent." (Vide Colonial 
Church Chronicle, vol. v. p. 89.) 

In 1858 this flourishing settlement was erected into a separate 
diocese, the Society contributing towards the endowment of the 
see. The Eev. E. Hobhouse was appointed first Bishop of 
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Nelson, and was consecrated in England on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. 

The diocese of Nelson contains a population computed at 
11,000 Europeans, and 900 natives. A majority of the Euro- 
peans and nearly the whole of the natives are members of the 
Church. The number of clergymen is twelve — a number large 
enough, supposing the population were more concentrated, but 
insufficient to minister to a people tlunly scattered over a moun- 
tainous country. The Society has voted lOOZ. a-year, to meet 
another 100^. locally provided for the stipend of "an itinerating 
missionary bound to visit all the settlements." The number of 
churches in 1860 was six, but ten more were contemplated. An 
estate of 1,100 acres, at Wakarewk, has been conveyed by the 
Governor to the Bishop, in trust, for native education; and a 
house has been erected, where the Bishop hopes before long to 
make some small beginning of the projected college. "The 
fickleness of the native mind," says the Bishop, " compels us to 
speak and act thus cautiously in all plans for their benefit, espe- 
cially in matters of education. Not that they are willing to re- 
main in a state of ignorance — it is very rare to find a young 
Maori who cannot read. There are few who cannot write and 
sum — the latter they do almost by intuition ; but they pick up 
these elements so readily amongst themselves without any regular 
processes of learning, that they are loth to enter into a school 
and make a labour of learning ; and they are exceedingly averse 
to the restraints of a boarding school, and to the rule of indus- 
trial training — under which Sir George Grey laid all the institu- 
tions for which he found endowments." 

In a recent letter the Bishop gives the following interesting 
account of the native inhabitants of his diocese : — " The Maori 
race in this Middle Island has always been inferior in numbers, 
and probably physical power, to the Northern Islanders. The 
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warmer climate of the north is certainly more favourable to the 
development, of both body and mind, of a people whose cradle 
was in the tropics. This island has therefore been always sub- 
ject to raids from the northern tribes. Most cruel and butcherly 
raids had just swept over the country before the British arrival, 
twenty years ago. The tribes who then suffered were only en- 
during the meet recompense of their own triumphant violence some 
generations previously, of which there still remain, in the Southern 
Alps, some living witnesses in the wild men, or Guatimoemoesj 
the refugee remnant of the former possessors of the southern, half 
of the island. These men have lately been sighted by explorers, 
but they flee from the face of man, and have never been spoken 
with. The present inhabitants consist of the conquering northern 
tribes, and of the remnant of the conquered that was spared for 
enslavement. They do not exceed 900 in number, and are 
scattered along a very extended coast line of several hundred 
miles, most curiously jagged and varied with bay, and island, and 
peninsula, like the fiords of iN'orway. They have alienated by 
sale the great bulk of the country, which was wholly useless to 
them, and now live on what are called * reserves.' All land-sell- 
ing in this island is now happily at an end, and thus we are 
spared the chief source of trouble in the north island. 

" The natives, with very few exceptions, have embraced the 
Christian faith, and most of them are in membership with the 
Church of England. They are still much influenced with the 
remnant of former superstitions, just of the same kind as have 
survived for centuries in Christian England — as the power of 
spirits of departed men to interfere with the living — dread of 
certain animals and places. They attribute certain diseases to 
spiritual powers, and in such cases would rather resort to a 
* wise man ' than to an M.D. But they studiously conceal what- 
ever belief they have in hidden arts, or whatever practice springs 
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from it ... . Their habits of wandering, or profuse mutual 
hospitality and visitations, favour the spread of tlie Gospel 
greatly. They came to it — to the centres of mission work; and 
placed themselves under Christian teaching. It is no unusual 
thing for a whole settlement of 100 souls, perhaps, to go out 
visiting. On the occasion of a distinguished death, invitations 
are sent round to all the kindred tribes, to meet at a distant day 
for a * Tangi,* or lament, and from this cause or another — such as 
their frequent ^Runangas^ or consultations — no year passes with- 
out each tribe having some pleasant visiting for three or four 
weeks, during which they are entertained by their friends. All 
my plans of visiting them are necessarily guided by these engage- 
ments. And they can easily be gathered at centres for Confirma- 
tion, Holy Communion, Holy Baptism, and Catechising. They 
embrace occasions of intercommunion, and there is never any 
difficulty about hospitality. 

" But by far the most effective engine for the maintenance of 
Christian knowledge and habits, is the native teacher system. 
Each settlement, however small, elects its Kai-Whaka-ako or 
teacher-men and assistants. This unrewarded officer charges 
himself with the duty of calling the people night and morning 
each day for prayer (by sound of any piece of metal that can act 
for a bell) in some common room, which is set apart as a Wharri- 
Karakea or church-house. If he is competent he will assemble 
the children for school after morning prayer, and teach them to 
read and write and sum, for an hour or so. On Sundays he 
reads such portions of the service as are allowable for a layman, 
and catechizes on the subjects contained in the Gospel and 
Lessons of the day, and the Church Catechism. The greatest 
chief does not think himself above being asked questions along 
with the rest of the congregation, and he cheerfully yields this 
right even to a man who is in social rank his inferior. I have 
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witnessed a scene in which the teacher had been the slave by 
conquest of the tribe which he was catechizing, and yet the chief 
yielded him his rightful place in the chapel — a striking proof of 
the power of the Gospel to subdue unrighteous distinctions, 
which man's pride, and violence, and covetousness have created. 
The teacher too is expected, at the preparatory service always 
held on the eve of Holy Communion, to witness against any 
communicant who has walked unworthily of his sacred privileges, 
and to call on him to explain or acknowledge in the presence of 
the clergyman and his brethren. This custom is a most valuable 
one, and the teachers fulfil this duty so faithfully, that the fear 
is rather of its being too rigorously exercised. The people 
sustain the teachers in the discharge of this delicate task, but on 
the other hand they keep an eye on the teacher's conduct, and if 
he is found swerving, they make no scruple about reporting him 
and getting him removed by the Bishop's authority. You mQ 
easily see how important this office is. "Without it indeed the 
efforts of the first missionaries would by this time be bearing but 
scanty fruit. You may imagine how anxious I am to improve 
and recruit the order. With this view I assembled the teachers 
of the western half of the diocese in August last, and carried 
them through a course of catechetical instruction in the Creed, 
&c." 

Intelligence has just reached England that Bishop Hobhouse 
has resolved to resign his Bishopric, his health proving unequal 
to the fulfilment of his arduous duties. 

WAI APTJ. 

Nothing more remarkable can be recounted in the history of the 
Colonial Church than the wonderful rapidity with which New 
Zealand — an island not' half a century since of savages and 
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cannibals — ^has been converted into an ecclesiastical province 
under the episcopal superintendence of a Metropolitan and four 
suffragan Bishops, with clergy planted in every principal station 
and settlement 

On the 3d of April, 1859, the* Venerable W. Williams, Arch- 
deacon of Tauranga, was consecrated to the See of Waiapu, as 
described in the following extract of a letter from the Bishop of 
New Zealand : — " We had a delightful day on Sunday, when 
the four Bishops of New Zealand, Christchurch, Wellington, and 
Nelson, consecrated the Bishop of Waiapu. We are most grate- 
ful to the Giver of all good ; and among His agents and instru- 
ments, not the least share of gratitude is due to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, to whose timely aid in 1841 this 
happy consummation is to be traced. I shaU go back to Auck- 
land Ught in heart, being now enabled to leave these rising pro- 
vinces under the care of their own Bishops." 

In 1861 the first Synod of the Native Branch of the New 
Zealand Church in this diocese assembled. 

The diocese of Waiapu is situated on the eastern coast of the 
North Island of New Zealand. Its population consists entirely 
of natives, and the number of clergymen ministerhig among them 
is twelve. 

The Society has not hitherto rendered any assistance to this 
diocese. 

MELANESIA. 

In the year 1850 the Australasian Board of Missions was 
formed, and the special task of visiting the southern islands of the 
Western Pacific Ocean was entrusted to the Bishops of New 
Zealand and Newcastle, New Zealand being selected as the 
head-quarters of the mission. The Bishop of Newcastle was 
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however able to accompany the Bishop of I^ew Zealand on one 
voyage only to the islands, and the mission was from that time 
carried on by the Bishop of New Zealand alone. 

The plan pursued, year after year, by Bishop Selwyn, was 
this, — ^to visit, during the months of July, August, September, 
and October, as many islands as he could, giving presents and 
establishing friendly relations with the inhabitants, and if possi- 
ble inducing some of the young men or lads to come away with 
him to 'New Zealand. Here they are taught reading in their 
own language (which has then perhaps for the first time to be 
reduced to writing) and in English, writing, arithmetic, and all 
social and civilised habits ; and of course, as far as is possible, 
prepared for Baptism by daily religious instruction. If suffi- 
ciently prepared they are baptised before returning to their own 
islands. About the beginning of April, on the approach of 
winter, they are taken home, the lN"ew Zealand climate being 
then too cold for these children of the tropics. As many as will 
return a second, third, and fourth time to New Zealand are again 
fetched in August, with new scholars each year in addition. 
Up to the close of 1857, as many as seventy-five scholars from 
fifteen different islands ^(and two from Australia) had been 
received into the Melanesian school. 

In 1853 the Society first assisted this mission by voting an 
annual grant of 200L for its general purposes. 

In 1858 the plan was tried for the first time of holding a 
winter school on one of the Loyalty Islands, and though the 
school did not prove very successful, much good was done by 
Mr. Patteson's residence there for above three months. 

At first the scholars were received into St. John's CoUege, 
Auckland, but this was found to be too cold a situation for them, 
and extensive buildings have now been erected for their accom- 
modation at Kohimarama, about three miles from Auckland. 
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The expense of these buildings has been defrayed by the 
liberality of Miss Yonge, who has devoted the entire proceeds of 
her book, " The Daisy Chain," to the purposes of the Melanesian 
Mission. Already more than 2,0001, has been received from this 
lady, and 600^. has been given for the same object by Sir John 
Patteson, whose son has devoted his life to the work. 

In 1861 the Bishop of New Zealand had the happiness of 
resigning this part of his labours into the hands of one who 
appears in every way fitted to carry on this difficult but most 
interesting missionary enterprise. On the 24th of February, 
the Eev. J. C. Patteson was consecrated Missionary Bishop of 
Melanesia, by the Metropolitan (whose faithful and beloved 
follower and companion he had been in so many of his island 
voyages) and his two suffragans of Wellington and Nelson, in 
the Church of St. Paul, at Auckland. 

In 1862 a mission schooner, for Bishop Patteson's use in the 
islands of the Pacific, was subscribed for and built in England, 
at a cost of 4,800Z. and named the Southern Cross. 

The work is still being carried on with much vigour. In 
November, 1862, the Bishop wrote : — " I only returned last week 
from a long and unusually interesting voyage, with fifty-one 
Melanesian scholars gathered from twenty-four islands." 

The following year, 1863, was a very trying one ; an alarming 
sickness broke out amongst the scholars, who have little consti- 
tutional vigour to bear them up against a severe illness, and 
fourteen died in the course of twelve months. 

In the spring of 1864, Bishop Patteson paid a visit to the 
Australian continent, and advocated the cause of the Melanesian 
Mission with such success, that it was adopted as the special 
mission work of the Church of Australia. Collections in aid of 
it were made to the amount of more than a thousand pounds, 
and assistance was given in other ways, for instance, by supply- 
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ing the many articles of food, or barter, that are reqnired for the 
school and work among the islands. 

Melanesia is the name given to the islands of the South 
West Pacific Ocean, including the Loyalty, New Hebrides, 
Banks, Santa Cruz, and Solomon Archipelagos, and reaching 
onwards to the west and north-west, so as to include New 
Guinea. There is no estimate of their number which can be 
depended on ; but there are certainly more than 200 islands. 
The Fiji Archipelago occupies an intermediate position between 
Melanesia and the islands of the East Pacific Ocean, usually 
called Polynesia. Bishop Patteson, in a speech delivered at one 
of the Australian meetings, gives the following account of his 
mission field : " The imhealthiness of the climate, and the mul- 
tiplicity of languages, in Melanesia, necessitated the adoption of 
an exceptional mode of missionary enterprise, but the only 
method that could be successfully carried out. Polynesia was 
comparatively healthy, and all the islanders spoke dialects of a 
language which was so common to all that each could under- 
stand the other after a very little trouble. But in Melanesia 
the climate is such that it would be wrong to attempt the per- 
manent location of any missionary at present on any one island. 
A few months almost always laid them up. It was true that 
missionaries had resided in some few islands in Melanesia for 
some time. This was the case in two islands of the Loyally 
group, which being simply coral reefs upheaved, and without any- 
dense vegetation, were the sanatoriums of that part of the South. 
Pacific. Here missionaries of the London Missionary Society- 
had laboured for many years in healtL Li another island^ 
where Presbyterian missionaries laboured, the climate was also 
more favourable than was found to be the case more to the 
north; but these were exceptions. . ; . He (the Bishop) 
could tell them many things concerning the evil character of tho 
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islanders. In the Solomon group he had slept with a chief, on 
the ridgepole of whose hut hung twenty-seven skulls, near an 
oven, the purpose of which he would not indicate. There was 
no dealing with this man, whom he had failed to persuade not 
to go to war to add to his ghastly collection. He knew of one 
intelligent boy who had strangled his mother on his father's 
death. Infanticide, suicide, and burying alive were common. 
Girls jumped from cliffs with their children, young men hung 
themselves, women swam out to sea to be eaten by sharks, and 
all because they were without self-control, and unable to bear a 
few moments* anxiety, pain, or grie£ Wars were perpetual, and 
feuds were carried on from generation to generation. In most 
of the islands there were no great chiefs, and each man did what 
was right in his own eyes. . . . The question then arose, 
How was the Word of God to be introduced here ? . . . The 
mode of procedure was something like this. He would go to 
some island with a bright coral beach, luxuriant vegetation, all 
manner of fruits, bananas, and cocoa-nuts, appearing in the 
foliage; leaping cascades, and hills, 2,000 or 3,000 feet high, 
covered with forest He would approach the beach in a boat^ 
wade or swim ashore, leaving the boat at a little distance as a 
mode of retreat, and there meet parties of armed men drawn up, 
without women and children near, and beyond these it would 
be impossible to go. A few jfish-hooks would be given away, a 
few names learned, and then he would leave. Six months after- 
wards he would go to that island, would be received kindly, and 
eventually allowed to take away a boy or so. Thus, through 
God's providence, during the past ten or twelve years they had 
visited about seventy islands, and had got 180 or 200 boys from 
thirty islands or more, and speaking twenty-five languages, in 
their school in New Zealand. These boys were living grammars 
and dictionaries, and when they went back to their Mends they 
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opened up the way for missionary work, by talking of the kind- 
ness they had received, the manner of life of the white men, 
who lived without fighting as the islanders did. With the lan- 
guages thus reduced to writing, and the way opened, the plan 
which had been found the only one applicable to Sierra Leone, 
and the west coast of Africa, had to be adopted, where natives of 
African tribes were now trained up to become the missionaries of 
their own countrymen. There were few other difficulties to be 
met witL So docile and affectionate were the natives, when 
their confidence had once been gained, that he knew in some 
islands they would not hurt a hair of his head, and the boys he 
had taken away he believed would follow him anywhere. In 
one voyage he had landed eighty times, and thirty times on 
places never before visited, as far as he knew, by the white man. 
Seven times wjis he allowed to come away, bringing natives from 
the places he had never before visited. Once he had landed a 
second time on an island from which he had previously taken 
away a lad, who had died while absent, and yet the natives 
understood that he would not have returned thus defenceless 
had he been the cause of the lad's death. A school was estab- 
lished now in New Zealand for these native youths, but the 
mischief was that when the islands were left for a few months 
there was a danger of these young persons relapsing into 
heathenism; they could only be reclaimed with difficulty. 
What was wanted was central places for work, and men and 
means. He would like to have schools in ten different clusters 
of islands, imder ten different English clergymen, each with his 
trained band of scholars. What might be done was shown in 
the case of Mota or Sugar Loaf Island. Some six years ago the 
Bishop of New Zealand thought it wiser not to land there ; but 
now seven young persons from that group were baptized and 
conhnned, and many others were, he trusted, soon to be bap- 
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tized. The natives were relinquishing their old horrible customs, 
peace was gradually being established in the different villages, 
and Christian teaching was being carried forward. When he 
found men changing their habits — peace instead of war, confi- 
dence instead of suspicion, and old men saying that a power like 
a south wind was sweeping away superstition, even though there 
were no great professions of Christianity, he could not doubt that 
Christ's power was already manifesting itself among them. All 
this was enough to excite the keenest hopes, but still their hands 
were tied. Several central spots were ready, but he had not the 
means to occupy them. He hoped the people of Australia would 
remember this. They were nearer to Melanesia than I^ew 
Zealand. . . . New Zealand was doing its duty, and 400^. or 
500^. Qould be expected from them annually for the work. The 
despised Maories in Taranaki, when the war broke out, had sent 
13^., and at a Maori synod, held last year by Bishop Williams, 
one of the oldest missionaries in New Zealand, 171, was collected 
for those whom the Maories called their heathen brethren. Even 
the Pitcairners, in Norfolk Island, supplied him without charge 
with the salt beef he needed. , . . Already the mission was, 
properly speaking, chargeable with a large debt, and yet the 
expenses could not be curtailed. The cost of the vessel could 
not be reduced below 650?. per annum, which, including six 
months* wages and provisions for the crew, was not much for a 
vessel of ninety tons. The living could not be cheaper, the 
buildings used more simple, or the clothing required more 
economical" 

A few extracts from Bishop Patteson's letters will complete 
the picture : — " St. Andrew's College, Kohimarama, is healthily 
situated on a dry sandy soil, a stone's throw from the beach, 
protected from the cold winds, and at a convenient distance from 
Auckland. You see by our farm-buildings and the general look 
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of the land behind the College, that we have had a heavy drain 
upon our purse to pay for our farming operations ; but I hope 
that the income of the mission from this source will be a con- 
siderable one by and by, and it will be needed to meet an expen- 
diture which, as the work increases, must increase also. Now 
come into the halL They are all at school there. Thirty young 
persons seated at four tables, of whom the youngest may be nine 
or ten years old, and the oldest, perhaps, four-and-twenty. Some 
are writing, some are answering questions in arithmetic, others 
are spelling away somewhat laboriously at the first sheet ever 
written in their language. Well, seven months ago not an in- 
habitant of their island had ever worn a stitch of clothing ; and 
that patient but rather rough-looking fellow can show many scars 
received in warfare, perhaps in capturing or defending his wives, 
of whom he has four. That older-looking man, sitting with two 
lads and a young girl at that table, is Wadrokal, our oldest 
scholar. This is the tenth year since the Bishop of New Zealand 
first brought him from his island, and he is teaching his little 
wife and two of his countrymen. This clsuss is learning the 
Catechism ; and we teach them something about those characters 
of the Old Testament whose names most frequently occur in the 
New Testament. We do not want to go minutely into the Old 
Testament History, but to pass on to the New Testament events, 
as soon as some general idea has been given them of the gradual 
unfolding of the great promise of the Seed of the woman. And 
they understand such teaching ; they do not learn facts only as 
so many isolated facts, but combine and reason upon the facts. 
There is no want of mental power about them ; and some are 
very clear-headed fellows. . . . Every evening one of the first 
class is set to teach six or seven of the less advanced scholars. 
It is capital training for them, and you know our great object is 
to teach these young men to be teaAers. We are astonished to 
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find them so ' apt to teach.' It is really surprising to hear and 
see how very well they understand their business ; no mere loose 
talk about the matter in hand, but real catechizing, and then 
questioning out of the boys what has been explained. This is 
the most hopeful sign of all. . . . We tell off each week a cer- 
tain number of the lads who do the cooking work, cut the wood, 
fetch milk, &c. We take all our meals together, and you will 
see them taking their places and using their knives and forks as 
if they had used them all their lives. They are very fond of 
tea, especially with plenty of sugar in it. Living in the land of 
sugar-canes they are aU fond of sweet things. They have bread 
and biscuit and potatoes with their tea at breakfast; a good mess 
of soup in the middle of the day for dinner ; and bread or rice 
and tea again in the evening. This cold weather we give them 
a good cup of hot chocolate all round at 8 p.m. after the evening 
school, and then send them off to bed. After tea we have 
prayers before the evening school. We sing a hymn, say the 
Creed, and offer up our prayers in several languages, according 
to the number of islands represented any given year in our 
school, and according to our knowledge of the languages. You 
wiU feel that this is the time when the real nature of our work 
comes home to us. It is a blessed thing indeed to hear these 
children praying in the words of our own Genera] Confession ; 
island after island passing in thought before our minds, as we 
take up one language after another, and then gather all together 
in our own English prayer. 

"The present working staff of the mission consists of Bishop 
Patteson, the Eev. L. Pritt, Mr. Dudley (who has been engaged 
in this mission for five years and has recently been ordained), 
Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Kerr, an officer in Her Majesty's navy, who 
had long entertained the idea of becoming connected with mis- 
sionary work To these may be added Wadrokal and Harper 
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Malo, natives of Nengone, one of tlie Loyalty Islands. The 
latter has been living with ns for four years. One winter they 
passed with us in Banks's Islands, and proved themselves com- 
petent teachers, and earnest, hard-working men. They are the 
first of a goodly band, as we trust, of teachers from many islands, 
raised up by God's providence to minister to the necessities of 
the heathen. To any one who has hitherto followed the history 
of the mission it will be evident that we are not to expect that 
the progress can be other than gradual A great change must 
pass upon a native of the Melanesian Isles, as we see him, desti- 
tute of any kind of clothing, with bow and arrows tipped with 
human bone, waving his spear and club, or standing with painted 
face and girdle of human teeth, watchiug the cautious approach 
of our boat, or, it may be, with wild gesticulations and noisy cries, 
beckoning us to the shore, or dashing through the serf to meet 
the boat. A great change, indeed, must pass upon such an one, 
before he can be brought by the grace of God to sit ^clothed and 
in his right mind' at the feet of Christ. Moreover, there is 
always to be considered the difficulty presented by the great 
multiplicity of languages. We must, in each island, learn a new 
language before we can teach the inhabitants the object of our 
coming among them. But it is a matter for great thankfulness 
that the opportunity of preaching the Gospel to these poor 
scattered sheep is presented to us abeady in several islands. 
We thank God that we do see in not a few places indications of 
the coming harvest, and if we cannot see it elsewhere, we believe 
that it will come ; and so the work must go on, because it is the 
work of God. We know that even now * the isles are waiting 
for Him.' 

" So we commend this mission to the prayers and the alms of 
the Churches of Christ, and especially to the Churches of Aus- 
tralasia,. to which these islands seem to be, in a peculiar sense, 
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committed. May God's Spirit strengthen those whom He has 
abeady called to this work, and send forth other labourers, made 
fit by Him, to carry the message of salvation to the " multitude 
of the isles." 

HONOLULU. 

The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1778 (and named by him in honour of his patron, the 
Earl of Sandwich), and the largest of them, Hawaii, was in the 
following year the scene of his tragical death. From this time 
ships began to caU there, and the natives rapidly advanced in 
civilization. When Vancouver visited them in 1793, their first 
demand of him was that he should represent to the authorities 
in England their desire to have missionaries sent to them. 
England neglecting this request, American teachers of the Inde- 
pendent denomination were reluctantly admitted, and have long 
been labouring in the islands. More recently the French Eoman 
Catholics have made, and are still making, great efforts to win 
the people to the Eoman Communion — a result from which the 
Government is averse. Still the bulk of the people are Christians 
only in name. Independents and Eomanists frankly avow the 
smallness of their success in producing a vital change. 

The application for English teachers, originally made through 
Vancouver, was several times renewed, and in the year 1860 the 
King himself (Kamehameha IV.) wrote to Queen Victoria, and 
by his minister to the Primate of the English Church, stating 
that it was not only his own earnest wish, but that of many of 
his chiefs, and of the principal European residents, to have a 
complete branch of the English Church planted among his 
people. Her Majesty agreed to the request ; and on the 15th of 
December, 1861, the Eev. T. K Staley was consecrated Bishop 
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of Honolulu (the capital of the Sandwich Islands) by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gk)spel immediately 
resolved to assist this important mission by the appointment of 
three clergymen, who accompanied the Bishop to his diocese^ 
where he arrived in October, 1862. 

The Bishop was most kindly received by the King, who had 
just completed the translation of the Prayer-book into the native 
language — a labour of love to which he had devoted for a long 
period all the energies of his active and cultivated mind. The 
Queen was immediately baptized, and shortly afterwards coniirmed, 
together with the King. 

In November, 1863, the infant Church in this diocese sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of the King. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Kamehameha V., who, the Bishop hopes, will con- 
tinue to afford it a similar measure of support. 

The Sandwich Islands, which constitute the diocese of Hono- 
lulu, are situated in the North Pacific Ocean, midway between 
British Columbia and California on the east, Japan and China 
on the west, and Australia and New Zealand on the south. The 
group consists of eight islands, and appears to have been formed 
by volcanic action. The largest volcano in the world is in this 
group. Coral reefs abound along the shores and make capital 
breakwaters. The climate is very temperate ; it has abeady be- 
come a kind of sanatorium for Columbia and California ; and is 
considered very beneficial to those who suffer from pulmonary 
affections. The productions of these islands are tea, coffee, sugar, 
rice, and cattle; they have already a growing commerce, and 
from their geographical position, will probably increase in com- 
mercial and political importance. The area of the eight islands 
is about 800 square miles. A great many foreigners reside here, 
and there is a population of 68,000 Hawaiians, of whom about 
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20,000 are professing Protestants, about the same number Eoman 
Catholics, and, probably, 3,000 Mormons, leaving about 25,000 
unconnected with any creed. The volcanoes were formerly 
supposed by the natives to be the habitations of their gods and 
goddesses. They believed that nothing could appease them but 
human sacrifices ; hence their religion was of a cruel kind. The 
" taboo " was a system of prohibition : everything tabooed by 
the priests was religiously avoided by the natives, who durst not 
touch it. A good use of the " taboo " was made on one occasion, 
when Vancouver first brought horses, oxen, and sheep to these 
islands. These animals were tabooed for ten years, during which 
time they increased rapidly, and when the taboo was removed, 
the islands were well stocked. 

The mission party at present consists of the Bishop and three 
clergymen only; but in his recently-published journal, the Bishop 
says : — " Our staff of clergy will soon be increased by one native 
deacon, in the person of Major "William Hoapili Kauwoai. He 
is at present a major in the army and aide-de-camp to the King. 
He owns considerable property at Wailuka, on the island of 
Maui, and is one of the highest chiefs in the kingdom ; but he 
is giving up everything with a desD»e to take Holy Orders. We 
have also received another application from a young native to be 
admitted to the ministry." A few extracts from the Bishop's 
letters will show what has been already accomplished : — " We 
have not been here quite twelve months; much, however, by 
God's blessing, has been achieved in that time. A temporary 
church was obtained on our arrival, and about 200^. of the funds 
of the mission were laid out upon its enlargement and adaptation 
for Divine Service. We have, every Sunday, three Hawaiian 
and three English services, besides two daily services in the 
week, all well attended. Our baptisms have been about 300 
already ; fifty or sixty natives have been confirmed, and are all 
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communicants. We have about fifty English communicants. . . , 
There is a Eoyal Free College here, attended by some 300 boys 
and girls, on which the Government Board of Education expends 
about 1,000?. annually. The Board has just entrusted me with 
its re-organization. I have begun the task by separating the 
elder girls and boys, and sending the former to the Female 
College, conducted by Mrs. Mason (the wife of the Rev. G. 
Mason), and we purpose converting the whole institution, with 
its affiliated schools, into a I^^ormal Training College, with two 
departments, one for training schoolmasters to teach English- 
speaking schools, the other for training schoolmistresses. We 
trust that in a few years the islands will be thus gradually fur- 
nished with separate day-schools for boys and girls, under able 

teachers Let me briefly enumerate some of the tangible 

results of our year's work : — 1. The Female Industrial Boarding 
School, erected by the King at his own expense, and conducted 
by Mrs. Mason. 2. The Hawaiian Cathedral Grammar School, 
for the upper classes of natives and foreign residents. 3. We 
have just opened a free English Charity School for poor outcast 
Hawaiian boys, superintended by the Eev. E. Ibbetson. 4. A 
society of laymen, chiefly natives, with Vice-Chancellor Eobalsa 
at the head, to aid the clergy. They teach in the Sunday School, 
visit the sick, explain colloquially the principles and distinctive 
character of our Church ; sometimes they axe allowed to explain 
the Holy Scriptures to a congregation as lay-deacons. 5. A 
society of ladies, called the Hawaiian Cathedral Visiting Society. 
The Queen is president, and takes, herself an active part in visit- 
ing the sick. The leading chiefesses and many foreign ladies 
belong to the association. The people before were wholly 
neglected when sick. By the exertion of the ladies the hospital 
has been well-nigh filled ; before, the Hawaiians preferred their 
native incantations, but now they are beginning to see the supe- 
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riority' oi European treatment The Churcli has been 

planted in the Island of Maui, which I have given in charge to 
the Eev. W. E. Scott. He has established a Female Industrial 
College, under Mrs. Scott's management, and a young person, 
trained by the East Grinstead Sisters, acts as governess. An 
English School for boys has also been recently opened by Mr. 
Scott, and I cannot but beheve that his zeal and devotion will 
bear much fruit." 

A very interesting incident occurred one Sunday in the course 
of a missionary tour, which the Bishop made in 1863, in the 
Island of Hawaii The Bishop was ministering at Kona, on the 
south of the Bay of Kealakeakua, in which Captain Cook was 
killed, to a little colony of English settled there. The late King 
had accompanied the Bishop in his journey up to Saturday, but 
on that day went to his country house at Kailua, on the north of 
the same bay. On Sunday, with the Bishop's sanction, there 
being no clergyman available, the King and his aide-de-camp. 
Major Hoapili, decently vested in surplices, conducted a Church 
service for the native inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Major 
Hoapili read such portions of the Hawaiian translation of the 
Prayer Book as the Bishop had selected as proper to be used by 
a layman ; after wliich, the King preached an eloquent extempore 
sermon from the text, "Jesus wept." The service was con- 
ducted in the same way on the following Sunday. There is, 
perhaps, no instance of a King thus formally taking part in the 
religious instruction of his people since the days of Charlemagne. 

The extension of the missionary work on these islands and an 
increase to the number of the clergy, are the objects which the 
Bishop hafi at heart, and presses most earnestly on the Church 
at home. "The progress of our work here," he writes, "has 
been, so far, beyond our most sanguine expectation. Every 
effort is made by the members of our Church, according to their 
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means, to maintain the clergy; but the islands at present aie not 
rich. The whaling fleet is much diminished, and the productions 
of the soil are only now being developed. In a few years the 
islands will become richer." The present King declares that he 
looks upon the infant national Church as ** a sacred legacy be- 
queathed to him by his brother and it is also evident from his 
acts that he is as fully impressed as his predecessors with the 
importance of the policy of giving every aid to the English 
mission to establish itself as the national Church of the islands. 
The Queen of Hawaii is said to be intending to visit England 
with the hope of exciting an interest in the fate of her people, 
and of obtaining a more efficient support to the Anglican mission 
amongst them. 

The establishment of this mission is indeed an interesting 
event in the history of the English Church. It is the first time 
that she has, at the request of a foreign sovereign, sent forth a 
branch of her pure and reformed Church to be transplanted into 
a foreign soil. May it strike deep root, and grow into a great 
tree, overspreading the myriad islands of those seas with its 
pleasant shade, and feeding the people with its life-giving fruit ! 
And may this' be only the first of many similar requests for 
grafts of our sacred vine ! 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

WORK IN EUROPE AND THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN — 
GIBRALTAR JERUSALEM CONTINENTAL CHAPLAINCIES EMI- 
GRANTS' AID FUND — ST. AUGUSTINE*S COLLEGE — PRESENT STATE 
OF THE OOLONLAL CHUR'CH — CONCLUSION. 

GIBRALTAR. 

From the very nature and constitution of tlie Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, its work in Europe 
— ^where that Grospel has so long flourished and taken such deep 
root — ^has necessarily been on a small and limited scale, at least 
in comparison with its labours in other less favoured quarters 
of the globe. Yet even here it has not been without some wit- 
nesses of its faithfulness and zeal, and that from a very early 
period of its existence. 

In the first report, published in 1704, mention is made of 
assistance rendered by the Society to the British factories at 
Moscow and Amsterdam, by grants of books, and contributions 
towards the support of the chaplains stationed there. 

In 1761 the Society became trustees of the Protestant Col- 
lege of Debritzen in Hungary, and the proceeds of the fund for 
its relief and benefit, which was then transferred to the Society, 
are still paid by it to the Professors of the College. 

In 1768 a collection was made under a royal letter, in favour 
of " the Protestants of the Vaudois Churches in the valleys of 
Piedmont, to enable them to maintain the ministers, schools, 
and poor, which they were not able to support in any tolerable 
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manner." This fund, entrusted to the care of the Society, and 
increased by subsequent legacies, donations, and accumulations, 
is now applied to the payment of thirteen Protestant pastors. 

The colonies or dependencies of the British Empire in Europe 
are comparatively small and few in number, consisting princi- 
pally of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands. These have 
been formed into one colonial diocese under the spiritual charge 
of the Bishop of Gibraltar, and of this we will now proceed to 
give a short account. 

Gibraltar, known to the ancients as Mount Calp^, and 
forming with Mount Abyla on the African shore the Pillars 
of Hercules," is supposed to have been visited by the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians, and was certainly occupied as a station 
by the Eomans. But its value as a military post seems first to 
have been settled by the Saracens, who, invading Spain in the 
year 712, erected a fortress and placed a garrison on the rock 
in order to keep open their communications with Africa. To 
this stronghold they gave the name of Gebel Torif (the Hill 
of Torif), in compliment to their successful chief, Torif Ebn 
Torca, and time has wrought its customary work by corrupting 
the word into Gibraltar. This important post continued in 
possession of the Moors of Barbary until the year 1462, when 
it was reconquered by the Spaniards, and in their hands it 
remained till 1704. The war of the Austrian succession, in 
which the EngHsh and Austrian armies under the command of 
the Duke of Marlborough gained such brilliant victories, was 
then desolating Europe, and the English fleet under Admiral 
Rooke, cruising along the coast of Spain, made a successful 
attack upon Gibraltar, which has remained ever since in the 
possession of the English, in spite of repeated attempts to vn*est 
it from them. 

The promontory of Gibraltar, the most southern fragment of 
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the continent of Europe, and one of the keys to the entrance 
of the Mediterranean, embraces an arable area of not quite 200 
acres, with mountain ranges intersecting it which rise to the 
extreme height of 1,439 feet. Its harbour is not good in itself, 
but very important in regard to its maritime position, and it is 
crowned by works which, in a military point of view, may be 
considered impregnable. Being regarded as a fortress, Gibraltar 
is governed upon the strict principle of military law. The civil 
population amounts to 12,000 souls, and there are barracks and 
other accommodations for at least 10,000 troops. 

Malta, whose early history is so much mixed up with the 
heroic or fabulous annals of the world, is supposed to have been 
peopled by the Phoenicians about the period of the departure of 
the Israelites out of Egypt, and came into the possession of the 
Greeks b.c. 736, from whom it received the name of Melita, in 
consequence, it has been assumed, of the abundance and ex- 
quisite flavour of the honey which it produced. About the year 
528 B.O. the Carthaginians wrested it from the Greeks, and they 
were in turn dispossessed of it by the Komans (b.c. 242), in 
whose hands it remained until the dissolution of the Empire. 
It is generally supposed to be the island on whose coast St. Paul 
suffered shipwreck in the prosecution of his voyage to Rome, 
and the creek or estuary into which his ship was thrust is still 
pointed out to the traveller. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire, Malta for several centuries was overrun by barbarians, 
passing alternately under the dominion of Vandals, Goths, Arabs, 
Normans, Germans, and Spaniards, until the year 1530, when 
the Emperor Charles V. made it over to the celebrated Order 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. They were princely 
rulers, as the monuments of their industry which remain bear 
witness ; for aU that renders Malta worthy of notice — its capital 
city, its palaces, hospitals, churches, and even the great bulk of 
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its fortifications — it owes to them ; and in their possession it 
remained until it surrendered to the British troops under Lord 
Lynedoch in 1798. Ever since that time it has continued to 
be a dependency on the Crown of Great Britain. 

Malta and the small adjoining island of Gozo contain an area 
of ninety-five square miles, and a population of 127,258 souls. 
The fortifications of Malta are of the most formidable kind, and 
there is good anchorage for a fleet of sufl&cient strength to keep 
at least fast hold of the Mediterranean. It is garrisoned by 
three regiments of British infantry, a colonial corps, and a 
strong force of artillery and engineers. Valetta, the present 
capital, was so named from its founder, the Grand Master La 
Yalette, in whose time Malta sustained that memorable siege 
by the Turks, during which 260 knights with 7,000 of their 
soldiers were slain, while the loss of the Turks was so great as 
to defy computation. 

The Ionian Isles are all mentioned by Homer as sending 
forth, under their respective chiefs, contingents to the army 
which laid siege to Troy : and they appear to have been in 
his day independent principalities. The early history of all is 
however made up of the wildest traditions till it became ab- 
sorbed in that of Greece and Home, under whose dominion 
these islands successively fell, and remained until the ninth 
century of our era. After vibrating for several centuries be- 
tween an uneasy independence and the rule of Eome, Greece, 
and Naples alternately, Corfu, the chief of these islands, in the 
fifteenth century was brought under the sway of Venice, which 
maintained its superiority over it well nigh 300 years, until in 
fact the Venetian Kepublic itself ceased to exist. Corfu then 
fell into the hands of the French, but in 1814 was wrested from 
them by the British troops, and at the general peace in 1815 
the Ionian Islands were elevated into the condition of an in- 
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dependent republic, and placed by the common consent of 
Europe under British protection. They have recently been 
annexed to the kingdom of Greece. 

These islands, seven in number, are Corfu, anciently called 
Corcyra, Cephalonia or Kephal^, Paxos, Ithaca, celebrated as 
the birth-place of Ulysses, Zante or Zacynthus, which furnished 
Hercules with a tomb, Santa Maura, called sometimes Neritos, 
sometimes Leucadia, where stood a famous temple to Apollo, 
and Cerigo. Their extent is computed at 1,097 square miles, 
and the climate is on the whole salubrious and delightful The 
heat in summer is indeed intense, especially in Cephalonia, 
and intermittent fevers are stated to be not uncommon; but 
through a large portion of the year the sea breezes blow fresh 
and bracing, and the scenery in general is most attractive. The 
entire population as taken by the last census amounts to 223,896 
souls, of whom the greater number are members of the Churches 
of Greece and Rome, principally the former. Our own faith is 
professed only in the garrison, and by a handful of English 
merchants and their feimilies scattered for the convenience of 
trade through the group. About 3,000 English troops suffice 
to garrison the whole, and the works, especially in Corfu, are 
formidable. 

These three dependencies, it has been already stated, were 
formed into a diocese by the British Government, and in 1842. 
the Eev. G. Tomlinson was consecrated first Bishop of Gibraltar, 
with jurisdiction over the chaplains and other clergymen stationed 
in the towns and ports along the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

In 1854 the attention of the whole country was occupied by 
the events of the war in the Crimea. All classes were engaged 
in a generous rivalry to supply the wants and minister to the 
comfort of the soldiers, and it occurred to the Society that its 
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own proper function was to make additional provision for their 
spiritual instruction and consolation. In a few weeks a sum 
abundantly sufl&cient to meet the estimated expenditure was 
collected, and no time was lost in selecting and despatching 
well-qualified chaplains to the seat of war. Six-and-twenty 
chaplains in all were selected, and in part maintained, by the 
Society for this most urgent and arduous service. Their own 
letters might be cited to show the various and trying duties in 
which they were employed ; but a still more satisfactory testi- 
mony was borne to their zeal and devotion by the officers and 
privates who enjoyed the advantage of their ministrations in 
health and sickness. At the close of the war several of these 
excellent clergymen, who gave themselves to a hard and labori- 
ous work at a very trying time, were permanently attached as 
chaplains to the army, and four out of the number never re- 
turned, but were called away in the order of Providence from 
the midst of their labours, to their rest and reward. 

In 1856, when peace was restored, the Society resolved to 
establish a mission at Constantinople, and appointed two clergy- 
men to devote themselves in the first instance to the spiritual 
care of the sailors, shipping agents, store-keepers, and other 
residents at that port who are virtually beyond the circle of the 
regular ministrations of the chaplain of the Embassy. 

It was also resolved that a suitable church should be erected 
"for the regular and perpetual worship of Almighty God, at 
Constantinople — a church which, while it is a witness of the 
true God to the Mahometan, will present, in its stated services, 
to inquirers of every other race and communion, an example of 
the . manner in which the pure doctrines of Christianity are 
taught by the Keformed Church of England." This church (as 
originally suggested by the Bishop of Gibraltar) is to be a 
Memorial Church, an enduring monument to the memory of our 
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countrymen who fell in the war with. Russia, as well as a thank- 
o£feruig for the restoration of peace to Europe. 

The church itself, as well as the clergymen employed in the 
mission are, of course, under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. 

In 1863 Bishop Tomlinson died, and the Right Rev. Bishop 
Trower, sometime Bishop of Glasgow, was appointed to the See 
of Gibraltar. 

The diocese of Gibraltar (although the Bishop's jurisdiction is 
so widely extended) does not embrace an area of more than 
1,193 square miles, and the population is estimated at 15,823 
souls. There are two Archdeacons (of Gibraltar and Malta) and 
forty- seven clergymen, four of whom are missionaries of the 
Society. There are seven clergymen at Gibraltar, seven at 
Malta, two in the Ionian Islands, ten at Constantinople, and 
twenty-one are stationed at various towns and ports along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The mission at Constantinople, on which the Society expended 
the sum of 1,1 02^. in 1863, has been maintained up to the present 
time with increasing efl&ciency and in the midst of many and 
peculiar difficulties, with singular wisdom and discretion, as well 
as patience and zeal. Of the four clergymen engaged in it in 
1865, two are Turks — the Rev.' Edward Williams, also known as 
Selim Effendi, and the Rev. Mahmoud Effendi, who had been 
carefully trained at St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. Mr. 
John Williams, the son of the former missionary, after .a course 
of training at St. Augustine's, assists in the mission as catechist. 
The Mission School, ably conducted by an English schoolmaster, 
Mr. Coldham, and constantly superintended by the senior mis- 
sionary, the Rev. G. C. Curtis, continues to be one of the most 
interesting features of the mission. The composition of this 
school shows, in a remarkable manner, the blending of peoples 
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and faiths in the East. " Several new pupils," writes Mr. Cold- 
ham, "have been admitted, viz. three English boys, a French 
boy, a German, and a Georgian schoolmaster, who is engaged in 
translating the Second Beading Book of the S.P.C.K. into Arme- 
nian. The pupils under my care consist of several nationalities 
and creeds. Among the foreigners I may reckon four Greeks of 
the Greek Church; three Armenians, of whom one is Protestant; 
two Germans ; one Bussian, Greek Church ; one French, Boman 
Catholic ; one Dutch, Protestant; one Maltese, Boman Catholic. 
Besides these the following may be mentioned : — ^Two English, 
(Greek mother), Protestant ; one English (Druse mother), Pro- 
testant ; two French (English mother), Boman Catholic ; one 
Dalmatian (English mother), Protestant; one Greek (English 
mother), Protestant. Most of the foreign children, with the 
consent of their parents, take part in all the Scripture lessons ; 
they learn the Church Catechism, and some frequently attend 
Divine Service in the Embassy chapeL" There is also a Turkish 
class, under the charge of the Bev. Mahmoud Effendi, which has 
increased considerably. The usual Turkish services continue to 
be fairly attended ; the visits of inquirers are numerous ; and 
there is a visible abatement in the hostility (still violent in some 
instances) with which the preaching of the Gospel is encountered, 
and Christians in general — and especially Turkish Christians- 
are regarded. A class of baptized Turks, eight of whom were 
under the care of Mr. J. P. Williams alone, received confirmation 
at the hands of the Bishop of Gibraltar, in May, 1864. 

An ample site for the Memorial Church was granted by the 
Sultan, and plans and estimates have been made, but various 
circimistances have occasioned a considerable delay in the erec- 
tion of the church, which has not long been commenced with 
the engagement that it is to be finished in two years. 
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JERUSALEM. 

The clergymen and members of our Church on the Asiatic and 
African shores of the Mediterranean Sea are under the charge of 
the Bishop at Jerusalem, and an account of the Bishoprics of our 
Church would be incomplete without some mention of this one ; 
although it will be unnecessary to dwell at length upon it here, 
as it has not received any assistance from the Society whose 
labours in the various quarters of the globe we are endeavouring 
briefly to describe. 

In November, 1841, the Eev. M. S. Alexander was consecrated 
" Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland in Jeru- 
salem, with spiritual jurisdiction over the Euglish clergy and 
congregations in Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and Abyssinia, and over 
such other Protestant congregations as might be desirous of 
placing themselves under his authority." 

In 1846 Bishop Alexander died, and the Eev. Samuel Gobat 
was appointed his successor. 

In a letter, written at the close of 1849, Bishop Gobat enu- 
merates with gratitude various successes which had taken place 
during that year. Amongst these were the consecration of Christ 
Church, on Mount Zion ; the establishment of the House of In- 
dustry for converts and inquirers ; the commencement of daily 
prayers in the Jewish Hospital ; the prosperity of the Diocesan 
School and of that at Nablous ; the establishment of one at 
Tiberias, and of another at Salt, in conjunction with the Greek 
Patriarch. A Scripture reader had been sent among the Druses 
(heathens), and the congregation at Cairo appeared to be, on the 
whole, in a flourishing condition. The Bishop ^ makes an appeal 

1 Vide Gospel Missionary, vol. v. pp. 49, 96. 
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on behalf of tlie Church of St. Mark, Alexandria, which has 
since been finished, and was consecrated by him on St. Mark's 
Day, 1855. 

The Bishop's various labours amongst the people committed to 
his charge are now shared by six clergymen, and six more are 
stationed in various parts of Syria and Egypt. There are two 
schools in Jerusalem, consisting of upwards of ninety scholars, 
of whom about fifty attend regularly the English services. In 
these schools the Catechism and the Thirty-nine Articles in 
English are taught ; and at the Bishop's request, the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has granted them 100 copies 
of the English Prayer-book ; and has made a further grant of 
200 Arabic Prayer-books for distribution amongst the poor 
natives in Palestine. 

Bishop Gobat, in his annual letter, written in view of the 
22d anniversary of the Jerusalem Bishopric (^Tovember, 1863), 
speaks of the country as in a most miserable state of disorder, 
but is thankful for spiritual privileges uninterruptedly enjoyed. 
..." For we have services in four different languages every 
Lord's-day; the Communion once every month, of which the 
partakers are seldom less than forty ; a Bible and two Prayer- 
meetiugs every week, well attended. ... Of the evangelization 
of the natives of Palestine I have little to say. Hitherto the 
hopes I entertained a few years ago have not been realized. , . . 
The number of native Protestants in Palestine is about 500 j 
the greater number dispersed in divers localities in Galilee, 
under the care of the Eev. J. Zeller, of the Church Missionary 
Society, with three catechists, two of whom are natives. The 
Rev. A. Klein, of the same Society, is pastor of the small con- 
gregation of native Protestants at Jerusalem ; but I am sorry 
to say that, with some encouraging exceptions, there is a want 
of increaae both in number and in spiritual life." 
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CONTINENTAL CHAPLAINCIES. 

Ten years ago a clever writer in the Christian Remembrancer 
tlius expressed his estimate of Foreign Chaplains and Chaplain- 
cies : — " The state of our Foreign Chaplaincies is a scandal to 
the English Church. . . . What earnest-minded traveller has 
not blushed for shame to behold the buildings that are caUed 
churches and chapels 1 . . . Our whole system of Anglican wor- 
ship on the Continent needs to be reformed ; with some noble 
and notorious exceptions, our Chaplains are by no means credit- 
able to the Church at home. . . , As it is, Rome shows best in 
England, and the English Church shows worst in countries pro- 
fessing Rome's creed. We hope that the day is not far distant 
when this lamentable state of things may be amended." 

In 1861 the Bishop of London took the first step towards 
remedying this evil, by issuing a Pastoral to the Foreign Chap- 
'lains, who are nominally under his charge, speaking words of 
sympathy to them, and asking their aid in his endeavour to 
improve the condition of Foreign Chaplaincies. 

In the following year the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel resolved once more to render assistance to English con- 
gregations on the Continent, and appointed a Continental Chap- 
laincies' Committee to carry out that design. The general 
funds of the Society not being contributed with a view to 
such undertakings as some of those which are proposed to the 
Committee, a Special Fund was commenced for the purpose. 
One prevailing want commonly felt and lamented on the 
Continent is the want of systematic periodical administration of 
the holy rite of Confirmation. In some places this want must 
be keenly felt At Paris, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Geneva, and 
Lausanne there are hundreds of English boys and girls, who are 
sent abroad at a tender age to receive an inexpensive and useful 
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education. In other places — as at St. Pierre, lille, and Lyons — 
the children of manufacturers and artizans are born and bred up, 
surrounded only by foreign habits and customs, with no chance 
of ever tasting the blessings of a residence in the land of their 
fathers, with the responsibility up6n them of representing in the 
presence of foreigners the life of Christian Englishmen. As 
yet the rite of Confirmation has only been administered in a few 
places, and at wide intervals of time and space. The Bishop of 
Londpn suggested to the Committee the desirableness of their 
making some provision for the regular administration of this 
rite ; and this important trust has been in part fulfilled. Inquiries 
were made ; about 400 candidates were found to be ready ; and 
the Archbishops of (llanterbury and Armagh and the Bishop 
of Oxford kindly consented to make confirmation tours in 
1864 in France, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Eussia, &c. 
It is to be hoped that a work so auspiciously begun will be 
allowed to go on and prosper ; but contributions are needed by 
the Committee to defray the necessary expenses of ihis new line 
of their labour. 

Another need which presses upon English Chaplains abroad is 
the lack of suitable buildings for use as chapels. " At Aix-la- 
Chapelle the clergyman mounts a pulpit of extraordinary height 
in a Lutheran church. At Baden-Baden the service is held in a 
Koman Catholic church. At Biebrich it is held in a palace of 
the Grand Duke's. In one place the service is held in the chapel 
of what was once a Jesuit college ; in another in an old Carmelite 
convent; in another in a convent of the Soeurs Blanches. Some- 
times it is held in the salle manger of an hotel ; and in one 
instance it is held in a room of a public casino." The Society's 
Continental Committee have already set themselves to remedy 
this lamentable deficiency. At Baden great efforts are being 
made to erect a suitable English church ; and the Committee 
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have secured, from some of their own number, a loan of 500Z. 
for church-building on the Continent, a portion of which is to be 
sent to Baden. Assistance has also been given to Turin and 
Messina, where the like pressing needs are felt. 

Two other branches of work are taken in hand by the Com- 
mittee. Among the manufacturing and seafaring population of 
English on the Continent there is ample room for an additional 
teacher, to supplement the work of the duly-appointed Chaplain. 
The energies and expenses of a lay agent or Scripture reader can 
scarcely be better laid out than in sending him to a station such 
as Messina, where 3,000 British seamen annually make shorter 
or longer visits, or to places like Lyons, where hundreds of 
British workmen permanently reside. Another large class of 
Chaplaincies need some organization and assistance, namely, those 
temporary ones which are required by the number of British 
tourists passing through the Continent, or temporarily abiding 
there, which is estimated at more than a hundred thousand. 
The Committee contemplate a small expenditure of money to- 
wards providing these wayside Chaplaincies with the many little 
accessories to a decent service, which, while they cost little, are 
worth much. 

Let us not forget the double blessing which will accompany 
any weU-directed efforts for improving the condition of the 
English Chilrch abroad. We have spoken of the blessing to 
ourselves and our countrymen. We must also recollect the 
incalculable blessing which our example and our influence may 
carry to the hearts and minds of those who belong to other and 
foreign communions, to whom we can at least present our own 
teaching and services in all their purity and perfection.^ 

^ Vide Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. xviii. p. 201. 
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EMIGRANTS* AID FUND. 

All who are interested in the state of religion in the Colonies 
must acknowledge the vast importance of every effort for the 
spiritual benefit of the emigrants who annually proceed thither 
in such immense numbers. The Society was so fully impressed 
with this that in the year 1849 a Special Fund, called the 
Emigrants' Aid Fund, was raised for the purpose of improving 
the condition of the emigrants in various ways, and a Chaplain 
was stationed at Liverpool to visit the numerous emigrant ships 
sailing from that port. 

A few extracts from the reports received from time to time 
from the H&v, J. W. Welsh, the Society's indefatigable Chaplain, 
will convey a clear idea of the good which has been already 
effected by this appointment In June, 1860, Mr. Welsh re- 
cords the completion of the eleventh year of his ministry as 
emigrants* chaplain at Liverpool The number of emigrants at 
that port had fallen off from 200,000 in 1852 to 70,000 in 
1858 : but there was again a large increase in the following 
year. In the discharge of his duty, Mr. Welsh boards every 
emigrant vessel in the Mersey — often at no small risk ; collects 
the members of the Church together, celebrates Divine service, 
preaches to them, and distributes Timong them books and tracts 
which are placed at his disposal by the Christian Knowledge 
Society. He also organizes classes for daily and Sunday schools, 
and selects the best qualified teachers to conduct them. The 
number of vessels visited during the previous year was no fewer, 
than 288. When prevented by the state of the weather from 
boarding the vessels, Mr. Welsh states that he has spent his 
time in visiting the emigrant lodging-houses ; and that he has 
observed with pleasure "a most wonderful improvement in those 
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establishments. Cleanliness, order, and civility, Tiave taken the 
place of dirt, confusion, and rudeness." Mr. Welsh holds a 
service at the emigrant dep6t every evening while the people 
remain in residence. 

Writing in May, 1862, Mr. Welsh says : — "I have just com- 
pleted, by God's goodness to me, the thirteenth year of my 
mission to emigrants. During that period upwards of one 
million souls were brought in contact with me, and more than 
600,000 men, women, and children actually attended my ser- 
vices. I have to record my unfeigned thanks to Almighty God, 
for His watchful care over me in perils of sickness and perils 
of waters. Twice have I been seized with ship cholera, and 
twice have I been immersed in the river, and obliged to swim 
for my life. I have been exposed to every kind of accident, 
every form of danger, and every change of weather, in open 
boats, on a treacherous river : but a merciful Providence has 
brought me safely through all. In every discouragement and 
difficulty, the promise of the Saviour has sustained me, * Lo, 
I am with you always.' " 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE. 

" It has been truly said that the Church of England, in ad- 
dition to the heavy amount of her home duties, is a debtor 
first to our emigrants and settlers — ^men of the same tongue, 
kindred, and faith with ourselves, but who, while they have 
gone forth to seek by their enterprise and industry for the 
bread which perishes, are but in too great danger of perishing 
themselves from the want of a yet more needful aliment; 
secondly, to the banished and all but excommunicated popu- 
lation of our penal colonies ; and thirdly, to upwards of a 
hundred millions of heathen souls in our East Indian territory, 
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as well as to our other uncbristened dependents. Yet, were 
even all this mighty debt discharged, stiU her hands wonld not 
be free ; in that hour she would be charged with the yet more 
tremendous obligation of evangelizing the whole heathen world, 
which lies external to Christian rule. So long, ,then, as the 
earth continues, the demand for missionaries can never cease. 
And yet the colleges and schools by which the Church in 
England is provided with its clergy are confessedly inadequate 
to supply the existing demand for the ministry at home. 

" And the utter hopelessness of a place of training for mis- 
sionary labour being found in these, is even yet more obvious. 
Besides the absolute want of room occasioned by the claims of 
the Church in England — besides the expense at present attached 
to residence at either Oxford or Cambridge — it cannot be too 
strongly stated, or too constantly kept in mind, that the scheme 
of English University education, with all its excellencies, is not 
that which is needed for the missionary. Those men who are to 
be not only the preachers of Christianity, but in many districts 
also the founders of civilization, have naturally wants proper to 
themselves ; a knowledge of oriental tongues, or the languages 
and dialects of the South Seas : familiar acquaintance with the 
history, mythology, and, in the case of India, with the meta- 
physical science of heathen nations ; some practical skill, to 
say the least, in the mechanical arts and applied sciences, the 
calculations of the astronomer and navigator, the practice of 
medicine and surgery, and the application of chemistry to agri- 
culture,-^all these are almost as necessary as sound religious 
knowledge and earnest zeal ; for without them the one may 
scarcely be available, because the other is at a loss where first 
to begin its operations. 

For some few years the training college of the Church 
Missionary Society at Islington (established in the year 1827), 
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was the only institution in this country intended specially to 
supply this want, so obvious to ourselves and so painfully felt by 
the bishops of the colonial sees. Colonial colleges it is true had 
been established in several quarters, but many years must elapse 
before a due supply of students could be hoped for in these, and 
it was in deep feeling of the responsibilities and difficulties 
which have been enumerated, that in 1*842 a plan was ulti- 
mately adopted of establishing a central missionary college in 
England. 

" The munificence of one individual, A. J. B. Hope, Esq. 
M.P. bestowed a site, and fixed what we trust by God's blessing 
may be, so to speak, the centre of the missionary operations of 
this country, the heart from which the life of the Gospel may 
flow forth to the ends of the world, on a spot hallowed by old 
and venerable recollections, in the metropolitical city of Canter- 
bury, and on the site of the old Abbey of St. Augustine. By 
September, 1846, the sum subscribed by various members of the 
Church for the erection of the college amounted to 54,000^., 
irrespective of yearly contributions promised to the extent of 
above 500/. per annum. On St. Peter's Day, 1848, the chapel 
was consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Missionary College of St. Augustine's was opened for students, 
the late Bishop Coleridge, of Barbados, undertaking the office 
of warden." * 

The buildings are the chapel, hall, library, warden's lodge, 
fellows' buildings, and rooms for forty students, and for twelve 
native scholars. The college is formed on the general plan of 
the collegiate institutions of the English Universities, to consist 
of a warden, sub-warden, and six fellows. The student may be 
of any nation and rank in life, the age of admission has been 
fixed at twenty years, the ordinary course of instruction is com- 

1 Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. i. p. 80. 
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pleted in three years, and the annual collegiate charge for the 
education and maintenance of each student is 35^, 

. The Society for the PTopagation of the Gospel has heen 
enabled in various ways materially to promote the usefulness of 
this valuable institution of the Church. In the first place by 
making grants to deserving young men wishing to enter it but 
destitute of sufficient means. Secondly, by founding scholar- 
ships (six in number) for the benefit of those who are destined 
for India and the East, and who are required, in addition to the 
usual college course, to satisfy the Society of their progress in 
oriental literature and languages. Thirdly, by allowing a salary 
of 100/. a year to a distinguished oriental scholar, who takes the 
superintendence of this department in the college. And, fourthly, 
by making a grant of 250/. towards the new building recently 
completed and used for native youths of promise brought over 
from heathenism. On the other hand the Society has had the 
great satisfaction of receiving on its list, or at least of assisting 
by outfit and passage-money, the greater portion of the students 
of the college, some having gone out through other channels. 
Of all it was persuaded that they were animated by a true 
Christian spirit, and had evidently profited by the large and 
varied advantages they had enjoyed.^ They are now labouring, 
speaking of them as a body, with signal devotion and success in 
the widely different stations to which they have been appointed. 
Nearly a hundred have already been sent out to as many as 
thirty of the Colonial and Missionary Dioceses in North 
America and Australia, the East and West Indies, Southern and 
Central Africa, Vancouver's Island, and Borneo. 

In a valuable and interesting paper on "The Supply of 
Ministers for the Colonial and Missionary Church," read at the 
Church Congress, October, 1863, by the Eev. F. Hessey, D.C.L. 
1 Yide Re]^ort for 1862* 
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the gratifying fact is noted that 260 clergy have been trained, 
expressly for missionary work, in the college of ^ihe Church 
Missionary Society at Islington since its foundation in 1827 ; 
and 100 at St. Augustine's since 1848. In proportion also to 
the increase of the colonial episcopate has been the increase of 
natives of the colonies and native Christians converted from 
among the heathen, who have been ordained abroad. The 
diocese of Madras which now numbers thirty-eight native clergy 
on its roll of Missionaries, it is believed, bears the palm in this 
important respect 

The "Calendar" of St. Augustine's for 1864 presents us with 
a goodly list of thirty-one English and three native students, now 
in residence, in addition to the hundred who are labouring in 
all parts of the world. It also enumerates no less than seven- 
teen English dioceses having Missionary Candidates* Associations, 
which help to supply the noble institution at Canterbury. In 
connexion with this subject it may be well to mention that in 
1860 a Mission House was established by the Kev. J. E Philipps, 
in his parish at Warminster, for supplying a most serious want, 
which at that time was found to exist, of a place of preparation 
for missionary candidates previous to the age of twenty, before 
which time it is not desirable that they should enter at St. 
Augustine's. Of its results he was enabled, in April, 1863, thus 
to write : — " As a separate institution the Mission House works, 
I am thankful to say, well ; our present pupils are of ages varying 
from sixteen to twenty-three, and they are of many classes of 
society. We have the son of a clergyman, of an ironmonger, of 
a publican, a farmer, a master mariner, a professor of French, and 
a surgeon. . . . There are at present thirteen. Four have 
already left us ; one for Codrington College, Barbados ; two for 
St. Augustine's College, Canterbury ; and one for the Church 
Missionary College at Islington." It is stated that upwards of 
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twenty devoted clergymen, in various parts of England, have 
been found to follow the example of the Eev. J. E. Philipps, and 
of the Eev. C. D. Goldie, of Colnbrook, and at great personal 
sacrifice and self-denial to assist in the training of missionary 
candidates by receiving them at their own houses, and giving 
them the benefit of tuition at a cost so low as to make their 
effort all but a pure gift. 

Thus we may now fairly hope to see, in God's good time, the 
realization of tiiat which the Society has so long had at heart, 
and has laboured under so many difficulties to secure — an 
adequate supply of godly, devoted, well-disciplined, and intelligent 
men to labour in the colonies and dependencies of the British 
empire. So deeply has St Augustine's College struck its roots 
into the affection and confidence of the Church, that, as we have 
already seen, in almost every English diocese there is some 
association in aid of its designs. And when, as every succeeding 
year gives fuller signs, the whole body of the Church shall be 
thoroughly organized for this great work of searching out mis- 
sionary candidates of piety and promise from every class, and 
the prayers of the whole Church shall go up for guidance, then 
we may expect a rich blessing to descend upon the effort The 
work, indeed, will still grow upon us, so vast is the field of the 
world which still lies waste ; but the Society will continue to 
exercise the same care in the selection of its missionaries as it 
has ever done, neither rejecting candidates of inferior parts, pro- 
vided they have the essential qualities, nor admitting those of 
higher pretensions and attainments who are too evidently defi- 
cient in the true missionary spirit 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE COLONIAL CHURCH. 

The establishment and gradual development of the Church in 
the Colonies and Dependencies of the British Empire have thus 
been briefly traced in the foregoing pages, and some account 
given of the assistance which it has received, in its early diffi- 
culties and discouragements, in almost every diocese, from the " 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The following table, it is thought, may be found useful, as 
showing at a glance the number and date of erection of our 
colonial dioceses, the present occupants of the respective sees, and 
the total number of clergy co-operating with them, together with 
the number of the missionaries now employed, and the amount 
of pecuniary aid given by the Society in each diocese during 
a period of ten years, which will probably convey a clearer idea 
of the value of its assistance than the usual method of stating 
the expenditure of one year only, which varies very much in 
some dioceses. In the case of those dioceses erected during the 
ten years, viz. from 1854 — 1863 inclusive, the sum placed against 
them does not represent all that the Society has done for them 
in that time, as the assistance given previous to their erection 
into separate sees was naturally reckoned to the dioceses from 
which they have been divided. The diocese of !N"as8au, for example, 
was only established in 1862, and the Society's grants for that 
and the following year amounted to 898^. as stated in the table ; 
but for several preceding years an annual grant of 350^. had 
been expended there which is reckoned to Jamaica, in which 
diocese K"assau had formerly been included. It must also be 
borne in mind that this expenditure is calculated from the 
General Fund alone, and gives no account of the large sums 
annually granted to many of the dioceses from Special or Appro- 
priated Funds administered by the Society : — 
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Thus it appears that the first of our Colonial Bishoprics, Nova 
Scotia, was founded seventy-eight years ago, since which period their 
number has increased to forty-seven, forty-three of these having 
been established within the last thirty years. Arrangements are 
nearly completed for the erection of four new dioceses — ^namely, 
Lahore, Grafton, Otago, and Westminster — by the sub-division of 
the sees of Calcutta, Newcastle, Christchurch, and Columbia re- 
spectively, thus raising the number of our Colonial Bishoprics to 
fifty-one. All of these dioceses, with the exception of four, have 
been assisted, more or less largely, by the Society — the number 
of whose missionaries has now increased to above 500, exclusive 
of catechists and lay teachers. And none of these missionaries 
are sent forth but such as, after careful inquiry and examination, 
have received a certificate of fitness from the Board of Examiners, 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Bishop of London. 

It is matter of great thankfulness to find that, in our colonies, 
the Church is every year assuming a more organized form through 
its diocesan and provincial synods, while it is, at the same time, 
laying the foundation of independence by means of endowments 
in land or otherwise. This is, in truth, the Society's reward for 
its past labour, and its encouragement for the future. In the 
older and newer colonies alike — in Australasia no less than in 
America — the settlers are exerting themselves to place their 
Church on a secure and permanent footing. Tasmania on the 
one side of the world and Toronto (as far as British congregar 
tions are concerned) on the other, have ceased to receive any 
assistance from the Society ; and the most vigorous and systematic 
efforts are being made in various other dioceses, by means of a 
Sustentation Fund or of weekly offertory collections, to provide 
more adequately for the support of the Church from their own 
local resources. Whenever any amount of contributions is thus 
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secured for the permanent endowment of the Church, the Society 
has undertaken to add one-fifth from a fund reserved for the 
purpose. This has abeady heen done in the dioceses of Noysl 
Scotia, Montreal, and Capetown, and the Society is pledged to 
do the same in others as soon as the conditions of such grants 
in aid are complied with. This is a prospect which may well 
encourage the friends of the Society to aid young colonies in the 
early periods of their settlement, in the assurance that when 
older they will be able to bear their own burdens. And some of 
our colonial dioceses are doing even more. Barbados and Guiana 
— themselves not long since a mission-field for the English 
Church — are now prepared to take the position of missionaries 
among the East Indian Coolies on their shores ; while the West 
Indian Mission to West Africa remains a noble additional proof 
of the missionary zeal of the former; and the other dioceses, 
besides making steady provision to meet their own spiritual 
wants, have begun to fulfil a Church's duty to the heathen, by 
sending contributions to England in aid of the work of the 
Society. 

It may be hoped, then, that in course of time something like a 
competent provision, independent of foreign aid, will be secured 
for the support of the churches and clergy in the greater part of 
the British colonies ; and that the Society, thus relieved from 
the necessity of contributing to them, may be enabled to direct 
its efforts to more destitute settlements, and largely to extend its 
operations in heathen lands. For if in America and Australasia 
the Society is concerned almost exclusively with people of Euro- 
pean descent — people, be it remembered, having the first claim 
upon our sympathies as being our own flesh and blood ; if in 
Guiana and at the Cape its missionaries have a divided duty 
between the English settler and the native African ; there remains 
a vast country, part of our own empire, in which nearly one-third of 
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the Society's income is expended, and many of its most able and 
devoted missionaries are employed ; in which, the work is simply 
and exclusively the teaching and conversion of the heathen. 
That country is British India in which, as well as in Ceylon and 
Borneo, the progress of Christianity seems to bear a constant 
proportion to the number of its teachers. The good work that 
has already been accomplished in Tinnevelly may, with Grod*s 
help, be carried on till the entire district has become Christian ; 
and other provinces now lying in outer heathen darkness may be 
sharers in the light which is gradually overspreading Tinnevelly, 
if only zealous and devoted missionaries, — ^men with the love of 
Christ in their hearts, and ready to follow their Master's steps, 
—can be sent and maintained in numbers adequate to the needs 
of India. 

Why then can they not be sent 1 Simply for the lack of the 
needful means of support. It is well that this fact should be 
known. Millions of our heathen subjects are living and dying 
without any knowledge of the Saviour of the world, because their 
Christian masters cannot be induced to contribute to the funds 
necessary for the maintenance of preachers of the Gospel among 
them. Tens of thousands, too, of our own poor countrymen in every 
British colony — in Canada, New Brunswick, Newfoundknd, in 
Australia, and Southern AMca, are deprived of the ministrations 
of religion, because we will not out of our riches communicate 
to their poverty, and so help them to raise an income sufficient 
for the moderate wants of humble and laborious pastors, who 
would be content to spend their lives in ministering to the 
spiritual necessities of their brethren. 

Much assuredly remains to be done. India, already spoken 
of, a British dependency for a whole century, yet still heathen ; 
China> containing nearly a third of the whole human race, and 
one entire quarter of the globe ; Africa — ^will, for an indefinite 
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period, demand all and more than all that the whole Church, 
when fully awakened to its solemn responsibilities, can offer 
towards the extension and support of Christian missions. 

But much has already been done ; let the successes of the 
past give courage to meet the requirements of the future. 
" We look forward with hope to the day when we shall see the 
Churches of India, Africa, British America, Australia, ^^ew Zea- 
land, and the rest, supplying their own needs, finding amongst 
their own people their own bishops, priests, and deacons, settling 
their affairs in their own synods, subject to their own metropoli- 
tans, and bound to the Church of the mother country only by 
that bond of affection and gratitude which will, we feel assured, 
always love to assign to the occupant of the metropolitan see of 
Canterbury, the actual though not formal position of the Patri- 
arch of the Western World, the Primate of the noblest portion 
of Christendom.'* ^ 

In conclusion, let us look beyond the progress of the Church 
in the colonies and dependencies of the British empire, numer- 
ous and of vast extent as they are, and nobly as that Church has 
hitherto been assisted by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel — ^let us look beyond this, and for a few moments dwell 
upon the encouragements to missionary work which may be 
derived fcom a consideration of the progress already made in 
the evangelization of the whole world. 

And this cannot be done better than in the earnest and 
heart-stirring words of a clergyman of the sister Church of 
America (the Eev, A. K Littlejohn, D.D. Kector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, New York), in a sermon preached before the 
American Board of Missions in 1862. 

After dwelling at some length upon the past history of mis- 
sions, he goes on to say : — " Let us now turn to the special 
^ Colonial Church Chronicle, vol. ix, p. 331. 
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encouragements of the missionary work arising from the present 
providential aspects of the world. I will leave out of view this 
continent (America), with its sad but temporary hindrances to 
Gospel labours ; also Europe, with its several resolute and im- 
pressive movements towards a more thorough self-evangelization, 
affording, as they do, rich promise of an auspicious future for re- 
formed Christianity in France and Italy ; and go at once to regions 
of the earth which for ages have been dominated by false religions. 
In almost every quarter of that vast outlying empire of darkness, 
the beacon-lights of a new era are plainly visible ; some kindled 
by the collisions of antagonistic civilizations, some by secret 
causes which we may not yet comprehend, and some by the 
direct march of Christian conquest upon the strongholds of 
heathenism. 

"Take, first, all that vast area of the globe held by Mohammedan 
power, and closely abutting upon the boundaries of Christendom. 
By a formal decree of the Sultan, religious freedom has been 
proclaimed throughout the Turkish empire. However evaded, 
or resisted, or defied by the alarmed zealots of the Koran, that 
decree marks an immense advance in at least the opportunities 
of Christianity. Liberty to the Mussulman to buy, read, and- 
circulate the Word of God ; liberty to adopt and disseminate 
new views of the life and destiny of man ; liberty, under what- 
ever restrictions, to join organized fellowships of Christians : this, 
however qualified and obstructed, cannot fail to penetrate, rend, 
and ultimately sweep away, the fatalistic and defiant bigotry of 
that arrogant and stupendous imposture which, for more than 
twelve centuries, has held in its grasp one of the largest and 
feirest portions of the eartL As has been truly said by a careful 
observer of eastern missions, ' With Constantinople, the northern 
gate of Islam, already open to the Cross, Mecca, the southern 
gate, cannot long remain closed.' 

B B 
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" Look now to Africa, and behold here and there the scat- 
tered rays which pledge the coming day. The bands which 
have held that vast continent are beginning to dissolve ; the 
spirit of life stirs and pulsates in the thick darkness. On all 
sides, the barriers to our advance are giving way. Egypt, 
through her ruler, invites the heralds of the Faith to enter 
in, plant, and reap. Abyssinia, still the home of an erring and 
benighted, but hardly more un-Scriptural Church than those of 
the Tridentine communion, has thrown herself open to us by the 
sea, and no longer violently resists all efforts at Christian en- 
lightenment and reform. A way, moreover, has at length been 
discovered and explored over which the Church may travel with 
her divine treasures to the heart of the continent. The An- 
glican University Mission, under Bishop Mackenzie (now, alas ! 
no more), ascending from the English possessions, has penetrated 
to the outer limit of what is known as Southern Africa ; while 
the western coast is dotted with stations of various grades of 
efficiency, from the river Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and the north has been thrown open by the French occupation 
of Algiers. So that the day has at last come which assures an 
early Christian future to what has been accounted the darkest, 
most abandoned, and inaccessible portion of the globe. 

" Further to the east the prospect is still more hopeful and 
inspiring. Asia, the home of the first Adam, will soon welcome 
through all her borders the heralds of the second Adam. Cey- 
lon and India have already done so. Gleams of the coming 
sumise have pierced into the home of the Affghan, illumined 
the summits of the Himalayas, and fallen across the boundaries 
of Thibet ; Burmah no longer resists the advent of the mes- 
sengers of peace ; Siam is occupied ; Christian powers hold the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. The strifes and revolutions 
of China, whatever their immediate bearing, will ultimately 
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throw open a highway through thfe empire for the hosts of the 
Cross now lingering at the outposts ; while the steady friction 
of the civilization of the West wearing away the baniers 
which resist their advance into Japan. Nor is the Christianity 
of Western Europe and America alone in the task of lifting that 
continent from the slough of heathenism. As it enters from 
the sea and moves up from the south, the Church of Eussia, 
keeping pace with the march of Muscovite conquest, is moving 
down from the North. 

"And then if we turn to Australia, New Zealand, and the 
clustering islands of the South Sea, we find in all the same glorious 
promise. Surely the harvest is ripe, and the call to go forth to 
the reaping swells more and more grandly upon the ear 1 Who 
can doubt that God speaks to us, urges us, blesses us, in the 
welcome addressed to the Cross from nearly all nations of the 
earth 1 Who can doubt that it is our privilege to behold the 
ripening fruit of long centuries of preparation to receive the 
Eedeeming Christ, or that we stand on the verge of providential 
movements inferior only to those which paved the way for His 
advent in the flesh 1 This trembling perplexity and conflict of 
the nations most under Gospel sway — this upheaving of the old 
petrifactions of heathenism — this stretching forth of the arms 
toward the light by Asia and Africa, the original starting-points 
of the race in its pilgrimage of tears — this subordination to 
the work of the Cross of the higher energies and instruments 
of civilization — these, with many other related symptoms of the 
time, teU us of old prophecies struggling to be translated into 
the fects of history, of new fields of Christian activity to be 
opened, new developments and adjustments of Christian power 
to be accomplished. 

" Brethren, is there any inspiration in the consciousness of 
sublime opportunities, and of resources adequate to meet them ] 
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Is there anything to stir ns in the begun realization of the ancient 
hymn of jubilee — ' Lifb up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lift up, ye everlasting doors : and the King of Glory shall come 
inV Is there anything in the results which have engaged our 
attention to attest the validity of the Church's commission to go 
forth and gather into one fold, and under one Shepherd, the 
scattered races of the earth f Are we bound by the law of justice, 
as well as charity, to communicate the gift as we have received 
it 1 Have we any sense of where God has placed us, what He 
has given us, what He means us to do 1 Then by all these 
motives, let us, with a faith purged of the shadows of the hour, 
and a resolve only more firmly poised because of the tumults and 
portents of the world, gird ourselves anew for the missionary 
work in every form, and in all lands ; praymg God, meanwhile, 
to hasten the day when, through the labours and sacrifices of 
His people, the righteousness of Christ shall go forth as bright- 
ness, and His salvation as a lamp that burneth.'' 

Could all be induced to co-operate in this great Christian en- 
terprise, results denied to languid and isolated efforts might 
without presumption be anticipated by a watchful and united 
Church. ' If the prayers and the alms of all God's faithful 
people go up continually as a memorial before Him, if all who 
love their Lord will singly and jointly seek to honour His 
Name at home, and publish it abroad, then may we with confi- 
dence look for the fulfilment of His promise — then may we 
indeed hope that the day is not far distant when the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 
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coloured plates. 

Full of fun and of good innocent hnmoor. TlielUastrations are excellent'*— 7A« Crilic. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine, 

By M. Dbtham Edwards, author of Holidays among the Moun- 
tains,** etc With Illustrations by F. W. Ketl. Super Royal 16ino. 
price 3«. 6d. cloth; 48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Fall of amusing incidents, good stories, and sprightly pictures.** — The Dial, 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Bbtham Edwards. Illus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Super royal 16mo.; price 3s, 6d, cloth; 48. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks* Picture Book. The Illustrations by C. H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 2*. 6c?. coloured plates. 
" Will be greeted wltli shouts of laughter in any nursery."— 2%« Critic. 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, IIow to make Peace. By Georgiana M. Craik. With Illus- 
trations by C. Green. Super Royal 16mo. price Ss, 6d, cloth; 48. Gd, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

"This Book will come irith * peace' npon its wings into many a crowded playroom." 
'-Art Journal. 

Fickle Flora, 

and her Sea Side Friends. By Emma Davenfort, author of *' Live 
Toys,** etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Super Royal 1 6mo. 
price 3s. Qd. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. By Emma Daven- 
port. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Second Edition. 
Super Royal l6mo. price 2*. 6d. cloth; 3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
'* One of the best kind of books for yonthful reading."— G^ard/an. 

The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By "Lkt^x Tv\cr«->A, '^'wk lUsis- 
tratioos hy H, Wbir. Imperial Itoo, ^Ae^ ^'l. ^^'Oas 
coloured, gflt edges. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The Story of King Arthur, 

and his Knights of the Bound Table. With Six Beautiful Illustra- 
tions, by G. H. Thomas. Post 8yo. price 7^. cloth; 9s, coloured, 
gilt edges. 

"Heartily glad are wo to welcome the glorious old tale In its present shape.**— ffen<fo- 
man*s Magazine, 

ALFRED ELWES* BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations^ Fcap. 8vo. price 5^. each cloth; 58. Sd, gilt edges. 

Luke Ashleigh ; 

Or, School life in Holland. Illustrated by G. Du Mavrier. 
" The author's best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is great.**— i^<A«furuiii. 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Boy's Struggles in the Great World. Illustrations by H 
Anelat. 

" Mr. Elwes sustains his reputation. The moral tone is excellent,;and boys will derire 
from it both pleasure and profit."— Athenceum. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
Illustrated by Dudley. . 

Frank and Andrea; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. Illustrated by Duolbt. 
** The descriptions of Sardinian life and scenery are admirable."— i4/A«7U7ti». 

Paul Blake; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. Illustrated by H. Anelat. 
" This spirited and engaging story will lead our young friends to » Tery intimate 
acquaintance with the island of Corsica."— ilr^ Journal, 

CAPTAIN MARRY ATS DAUGHTER. 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Marrtat. With Illustrations by Absolon. Soper 
Bioyal 16mo. price 28. 6d. cloth; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Really good, and fitted to delight little hoja."— Spectator, 

Long Evenings; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Mabrtat. Illustrated bj 
Absolon. Second Edition. , Price 2*. 6</. clotSvs ^* . ^s^S^s^sa^^ 
edges. 

"Let Papas and Ifammas, making c"hoVcftol CV»rttoM^ Qf«.'S.wJR»>^ 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



THOMAS HOOD*S DAUGHTER. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. B7 Fbamcbs Fbbbuko Bbodbrip. Illastrated 
her brother, Thomas Hood. Price 3s. 6</. cloth; 4f. 6</. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

"Some of the most charming little inventions that erer adorned the department of 
Uteratore."— /tfiM<ra/ee{ Times, 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. By Frakces Frbelino Brodbrip, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hood. With Illustrations hj her Brotheb. Super- 
Hoyal l6mo. price 33. 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a fitmily in which genins and fan are 
inherited."— /SMurday Review, 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Frances Freelinq Broderip. Illustrated hy her Brother. 
Super Royal l6mo. price 2s, Bd. cloth; 3s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The Fables contain the happiest mingling of Am, fancy, humour, and instruction.** — 
Art Journal, 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Hlustrated by 
H. Weir. 2*; 6</. cloth ; 3s, 6c?. coloured, gilt edges. 
•* The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written ; they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceAil method of amusing while instructing, which 
only persons of genius possess."— Jr? Journal, 

WILLIAM DALTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations; Fcap. 8vo. price 5*. each cloth; 5«. 6<f. gilt edges. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Stoiy of a Boy and GirVs Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. Illustrated by Weir. 

*' Clever, excitintr and full of true descriptions of the creatures and sights in that 
noble island." — Literary Gazette. 

The White Elephant; 

Or the Hunters of Ava, and the King of the Golden Foot. Illustrated 
by Weir. 

*' Full of dash, nerve and spirit, and withal freshness.'*r-I.tfarary Gaxetto. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and WoudeT£\x\T?ox\.wTv^E of the Young Sea-Chief 
and bia Lad Cliow. Illustrated by H, ^. '^VsirraA.^* 
A taieo/UrelT adventure Yigorou»\y to\d,Mid«m\»^^lVxvim^<i\».ws^^^ 
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LANDELLS' INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landblls. With Two Hundred Cuts. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2«. 6{/., cloth. 

" A new and valuable form of endless amvuement.**^NonconJbrmut 

** We recommend it to all who hare children to be instructed and amused.**— J^conomM/. 

The Girrs Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreation. By E. and A. Landells. Third Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo. price 2*. 6c?. cloth. 
" A perfect magazine of information." — Illtutrafed Nem of the World. 

Home Pastime; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 
E. Lakdells. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3«. 6</. complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 
By this novel and ingenious "Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models can 

1)0 made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple 

Instructions in the Book. 

** As a delightftil exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker."— JUtutrtUed News. 
** Should be in every house blessed with the presence of chUdrea,**— The Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Landells. 
Price 2*. in a neat Envelope. 

*' A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge of form.**— 
Englith Churchman. 



THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land ; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Super 
royal 16mo; price 3s, 6U. cloth; 48, 6d, coloured gilt edges. 

" These tales are charming. Before It goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy laxii'— Blackwood.' " 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by hia Sqkv. TL'okA. 
Edition. Post 4tO; fancy boardB, ^d.^ ^•^^cssa^^ 

" The Illmtntiora are intensely humourouB.^— The Orit\c« 
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NIW AMD INTCRiSTINC WORKS 



BY THE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM/* ETC. 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Author of 
** The Triumphs of Steam," ** Our Eastern Empire," etc With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbebt. Fcap. 8to. price 4s, cloth; 58, gilc edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permission to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Boyal l6mo, price Ss, 6d. 
dotn; 4a. 6dL, coloured, gilt edges. 
** ▲ most delicious Tolume of examples.**— i<r^ Jcumat, 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 
Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 
Illustrations. Royal l6mo. cloth d«. 6(f.; As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** These stories are charming, and convey a general yiev of the progress of oar Empire in 
the East. The tales are told with admirable cleamesa "—Atheneeum. 

Might not Right; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Royal I6mo. price Ss, 6d, cloth; 4s. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 
** With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Pisarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has sucoeeded in producing a very interesting volimie.** — IlkutnUed Neun, 

Tuppy; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Harrison Weib. Super Royal 

16mo. price 2s. 6d, cloth; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.** 
^Art Journal. 



1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Rhymes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. 
Price 6d, plain, Is, coloured. 2s. Qd. on linen, and bound in cloth. 
Uniform in size and price, 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 
I 6. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

/ 6. The History of a Golden Sovuveig^n, 

/ No8. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6,inay be "haei \io\xTL^ \aTl'«QNQ\MftR&, <^Vsvic., 

/ price 2s. each, plain ; 3«. 6ci. colouxed. 
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Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. I. E. Atlher. 

With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Super Koyal 16mo. price 3s. 6<f. 
cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" English children will he delighted with the history of the Graham Family, and b« 
enahled to form pleasant and truthftil conceptions of the ' Distant Homes' inhabited by 
tlieir kindred.*'~-^M0Rarum. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Dlustrated 
by Morgan. Fcap. 8vo; price 5s. cloth ; 5«.6(f. gilt edges. 

"We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble lives vC her greatest mQn,**^Athenaum, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henrt Bursill, First and Second 
Scries each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to price 2s, each 
plain ; 2s, 6d, coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever— some wonderfUl effects are produced."— 2%ff Preu, 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; 

Or How to Make Home Happy. 26th Thousand. 18mo. price Qd, 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work; or, How she can Help the Sick. 

15th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; 

Or, the Motlier*s Assistant in cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 7th 
Thousand. 

Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow; 

A story illustrative of the Evils of the Tally System. 6th Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; 

Or Hannah Baker's First Place. 4th Thousand. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes; 

With a Few Words on Prayer, and Select Scripture Passages. Fcap. 
8vo. price 4rf. limp cloth. 



%* These little works are admirably adapUdi tot <i\Kxj^>Jtfscw «e6sso%'«b» 




ciaases. 
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NEW AND INTCRCSTINC WORKS 



W* H. C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With niostrations. Fcap. Syo. price 5m, each, doth; 5», Sd, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 
** There ii about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopeftiloess, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading.'*— 
Era. 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 
** We tried the story on an audience of boys, who one and all.dedared it to be capital." 
-—Jiheiuntm, 

Fred Markham in Russia ; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 
** Most admirably does this book unite a capital narratiTO, with the communication of 
valuable information respecting B,uaBlA.**—Nonconformut. 

Salt Water; 

Or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illustrations. 
"With the exception of Capt. Harryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."— l/jtM/ra/ed Netet, 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

With Illustrations hy Cabl Schholzb. 
** A capital book ; the story being one of much interest, and presenting a good account 
of the history and institutions, the customs and manners, of the country."— ZKerory Gazette, 

Mark Seaworth ; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author of " Peter the Whaler," 
etc With Illustrations hy J. Absolon. Second Edition. 
** No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands of youth ; and 
to boys especially, * Mark Seaworth * will be a treasure of delight."— ^rr Journal. 

Peter the Whaler; 

His earlj Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 
"A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. The tone of 
the book ia manly, healthful, and vigorous."— fTeeWy Netcs. 

"A hook which the old may, but w\i\c\\ the youivv; tcv\\%\, tlvey have once 

bejfun it."—Aaenceum. 
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Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bei^btt. With Ninety Engravings. New 
Edition. Fcap. 4to., price d«. Gd. cloth, plain, or 64. coloured. 

** The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Ciiri8tmas-Box."~^o/«« and Queries, 

Home Amusements, 

A Choice Collection of Biddies, Charades, Conundrums^ Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Fbteb Puzzle well, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo, 2a. 6d. cloth. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milker. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price Ss.Gd. cloth; 4*. Sd, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

**A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
subdued." — British Mother's JotvmcU, 

Pages of Child Life; 

By Catharine Augusta Howell, author of ** Pictures of School 
Life.** With Three Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo , price 8*. 6</. cloth. 



The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2*. 6</. cloth ; 3*. Grf. coloured, gilt edges. 
** Most amusingly and wittily told."— A/mitit^ Herald* 



Historical Acting Charades ; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
])og,** etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 3«. 6(/. cloth ; 4«. gilt edges. 
*' A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical ydXxk^**~'IUmtraied Hews, 



The Story of Jack and the Giants: 

With thirty-five Illustrations by Richard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition.. Fcap. 4to. price 2«. Gd, cloth; d«.6(/. 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

** In Doyle's drawings we have wonderAil conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginationi of children." 
■^lUustratea Times, 
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NEW AND INTERCrriNC WORKS 



Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

And its Tales of Fairj Times. By F&avobs Browne. Iliastrations 
by Kbnmt Mbadows. 3«. 6(/. cloth, 4«. td. colottrecL 

*' One of the happiest Uendings of xnarrel and moral ire have ever K>en."— Li/erary 
OateUe, 



The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Blustrated by H. Wsik, etc Small 
4ta; price 2s, 6d?. cloth; 3s. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The matter is both wholesome and instractire, and must fascinate as well as benefit 
the jo\ing.**'-'Hterarium^ 

Angelo; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraloime E. Jewsbubt, 
author of " The Adopted Child," etc. With Illustrations by John 
Absolon. Small 4to; price 2*. 6c?. cloth; 3*. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

•* As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day."— ^xaminw. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to.; price 
S8,6d, doth; 4s. 6dl coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pnre a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate litUo fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,* 
as a windfiall from * The Christmas Trw\**—Athenaum. 



Faggots for the Fire Side ; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo.; 3«. iid., cloth; 
4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
English language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
wliile seeming to address himself to the imagination/'— TAe Ciitic, 



Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Ulustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
All Is new, interesting, and admlixa\»\:j loW— ChwrcK and State Gazette. 
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The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By Mart and Elizabeth Kirbt. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne (Phiz.). Second edition, price 2s. 6c^. 
cloth; 35. 6(2. coloured, gilt edges. 

** We know no better method of banishing 'discontent ' from school-room and nurserj 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates."— i4r^ Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. KiRBY. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Small 4to. 
Price 2«. 6(^. cloth; 3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The story is ingeniously told, and the moral clearly shown."— il(A<n«tmi. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall By M. and E. Kirbt. Dlusirated by 
Absolon. Price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme.**— 
The Press, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in size toith " The Struwwelpeter." 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 28, 6(f., in fancy boards, 
or mounted on cloth. Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken ; 

By the Baron Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Dlustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise; 

Bv the Senior Owl of Ivy BaM. ^'v\\ ^vxXa^sa X^x^gs^ 
Ffates. Prico 28, 6d, fancy boards-, ot ^s. ^d. mwwsxsi.^ wi.<^5aNXv« 
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NEW AND INTCRESTING WORKS 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Bailt. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illaminated by The 
Son of a Genius. Price 2«. infancy cover, 
** Magnificent in foggettion, and mott comical in ezprenlon ! **^Jthautum. 

A Peep at the Pixies; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of Life of 
Stothard," " Trelawny,** etc., etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. 6<L cloth; 4s, 6(2. coloured, gilt edges. 
" A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonthire, faithftilly deacribed by Mn. Bnur, is » 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her afTection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a fireshneia to the little volume 
xve did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends."— if Jourmti, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With "several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, 11. Weir, etc. New Edition. Boyal 4to., 
price 3s, 6d,, bound in anew and Elegant Cover; 7s, 6d!. coloured; 
109. 6(L mounted on doth and coloured. 



Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 

and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfbed Elwes. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, cloth; 5s, 6d, gilt edges. 
** The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we cordially 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library." — Morning Post, 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T. Westwood. With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Imperial i6mo, price 3s. 6<6 
cloth, gilt edges. 

/Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 
Or, Little Talks on Great Subiecla. A. Book for Girls. By Leonora 
G. Bbll. Prontispiece by J. Aiisoi-OTa. iet«^.^No,Yr«.^'i.%-^A.tV^^ 
" A rerj suitable gift fbr a thoughtful gilr\.''-BelCt Metteni;«r. 
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The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

Bjr Grandfather Gret. With Hlustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Royal I6ino., 28, Sd, cloth; 38. 6(L coloured, g..U edges. 

Contents. — 1. The Story of a Cup of Tea. — 2. A Lump of Coal.— 3. 
Some Hot Water.— 4. A Piece of Sugar.— 5. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 
Pin.— 7. Jenny's Sash. — 8. Harry's Jacket. — 9. A Tumbler. — 10. A 
Knife.— 11. This Book. 

*' The idea is excellent, and Its execution equally commendable. The subiects are irell 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sen^ble wanner,"— JVeekfy Newt, 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Dlustratcd by Weir. Seventh 
Edition* Super-royal 16mo, 28. 6d, cloth; 3*. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

** The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moral, which points .the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractive torm.^Sritannia, 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog.'* Third Edition. With Four Illustrations by H. K. Browne 
(Phiz). 28, Gd,, cloth; 38, Gd, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' Evidently written by one who has brought great powers to bear upon a small matter.**— 
Morning lleratd. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabby. 
Illustrated by H. Weik. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 28, 6d. plain; 
38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"^The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season."— I.a<iy*« Newtptyter, 



Blind Man's Holiday; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
** Sidney Grey,** etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Royal 
16mo. price 38. 6//. cloth; 48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' Very true to nature and admirable in feeling.**— 6'i(ar«<Mm. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 
price 2s., plain; 28, 6df., coloured, fancy boards. 
"Truer, heartier, more playftd, or more enJo^Vft isJcssa^^^'^ 
gCBTcely be found anjwliere.^'— S/Mctotor. 
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NEW AND INTCREtTING WORKS 



WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Tliird and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by Habbison Weir. 
Fcap. 8vo, 38, 6df. cloth; 48, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With illustrations by Harbison Weir. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. Bd, cloth; 48, gilt edges. 
Amusing, instructive, and ably YtrliUnJ"— Literary OattUe, 
•* Mrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one, ihrofessor Owen—are, for the most part 
first-rate.'— ^//<enarw»». 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 2s, 6d, cloth; Bs. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* It is Just such boolcs as this tliat educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 

sympathies for the brute creation."— ^oacon^wwi. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Weik. Super-royal ICmo, 3a. 6d, cloth; 6*. coloured gilt edges. 
*^* The above may be had in Two Volumes, 2s, each plain; 2*. 6d. 

Coloured, Entitled " British Animals and Birds." Foreign Animab and 

Birds." 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth; 8^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Peout. Fcap. 8vo., 5*. cloth; 5*. 6d. 
gilt edges. 

"This vohime should find a place in every school library ; and it will, we are sure, be a 
very welcome and useful ipvize"— Educational Times, 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 
Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 58, cloth ; 5s, 6d, gilt edges. 
" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read.**—Brttamua. 

Sir Thomas; or, time kdveTitvirea of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTEHl^ Am\Ck, \^\!Ccv 
J. Gilbert. Fcap.Svo.; 38. Od.c\o\\\. ^^^^ 
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Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H*8. Frontispiece by H. Weik. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price &d. 

i 

** No family or school-room vritliin, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow hells, should bo 
without this merry manual."— ^r/ Journal, 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jefterys Taylor, 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, 8*. 6rf. cloth. 

" A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feeUngs, and intel- 
ligence of young people."— £(fuca/to7ui/ Titnes. 



Kate and Rosalind; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of " Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores/* etc Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6rf. cloth; As. gilt edges. 

*' A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedinsly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with.*^— CAwrcA of England Qwtrterly. 

" We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgeworth."— jFra«er*# Magazine, 



Good in Everything; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwell, 
Author of *• Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Royal 16mo., 2«. 6<L cloth; 
3s, Qd,, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 
aboimding with dry and uninteresting truisms."— Messengei; 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

A Book for Youth. By J. C. Brouqh. With 16 Beautiful Klustra- 
tions by C. H. Bennett. Fcap. 8vo, price 5*., cloth ; 5s. M, gilt edges. 

** Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
youthful mind.*'— T/itf Builder, 

'* Altogether the volume is one of the roost ori^nal, aa^«lI«&QTk^ ^1 \c*ssa^\jaia!^> 
books of the season. "—6en(^Ieman'« Magazine, 
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NEW AND INTCRCtTINC WORKS 



ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Inflaences. By Mrs. R. Lbs, Author of 
••The African Wanderers,** etc. With beantiful coloured Illustrations 
by J. Andrews. 8vo, price iOs. 6d,, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

** The Tolume is at once lueftil as a botanical woric, and exqaisita as the ornament of a 
boudoir table."— ** As full of interest as of beauty."— ^ri Journal, 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8yo, pnce 5«., cloth; 
78. half-bound morocco, Boxburghe style; 10^. 6d. antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we hare seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.' *'—Art Joumai, 

** A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books."— ftftn^i^A Guanban. 

WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

Their Habits and Management; with Illustrative Anecdotes. By 
Mrs. Loudon. With Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 
Second Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2^. 6d, cloth. 

Contents: — Tlie Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Babbit, Guinea-Pig, White 
Mice, the Parrot and other Talking Birds, Singing Birds, Doves and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Fish. 

••A most attractive and instructive little work. All who study Mrs. Loudon's pages will 
be able to treat their pets with certainty and wladom.*'^Standard of Freedom, 

Glimpses of Nature; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. 3*. 6rf. cloth. 

** We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is taU of information, con- 
veyed in the most agreeable manner." — Literary Gazette, 



Tales of School Life. 

By Agnes Loudon, Author of " Tales for Young People." With Illus- 
trations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Koyal 16mo, 2s, 6d, 
plain; Ss, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

^ " These reminiscences of school da^s will be recognised as truthful pictures of every-day 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pYeaaanX, axwi \Xx«N&Qt« vfeir suited to tliose ibr 
whose perusal it is intended.*'— i<t/t«iMeum. 
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Clarissa Donnelly; 

Or, The History of ai? Adopted Child. By Geraldinb E. 

Jewsbubt. With an Illistration by John Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 

3«.6dL doth; 48. gilt edges. 
** With wonderftil power, only to be matched by u admirable a simplicity. Miss Jewsbury 
has narrated the history of a child. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day.**— Lac^ « 
Companion. 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Berger. With niustrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 28. 6d, 
cloth; 3«. Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 
" A sweet little book for the nursery.**— C/kmfMm TYmet. 

Every-Day Things ; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. 
Second Edition, revised. ISmo., Is. 6d. cloth. 

** A little encydopndia of use Ail knowledge, deserving aplace in every Juvenile library.** 
^-Evangelical Magaxine. 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED 

In Super-Boyal 16mo., heautifvUy printed^ each with Seven lUnstrationa by 
Harbison Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. Lee. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

Or bound in One Volume under the title of Familiar Natural 
History," see page 18. 

Uniform in size and price with the above. 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 
by Habbison Weib. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With Six Dlus- 
trations by Watts Phillips. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME. AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. 'Wvv^ 
Four Illustrations by Harrisoix YTrau 
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NEW AND INTERUTINC WORKS 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In wliich it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
taral Principles into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbbbt. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 28, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"A little book in beautiAil large clesr tj[pe, to suit the capacity of in&nt readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend." — Christian Ltuiics' Magazine. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 
Square 1 6mo, Is. Qd. cloth. 

'* Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the rimplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advandne age. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are addea. we cordially recommend me hook,**-— Christian Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Eleventh Edition, with INv^elve Engrayings. 2«. 6j. cloth; 
Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d, coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, l>y John Gilbebt. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 3s, cloth; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of our 
Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d. each^ plain ; Is, coloured, 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for very young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language. In a neat box, 3s, 6d, ; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, 6«. 6^. 

First Series: JOSEPH. Second Series : OUR SAVIOUR 

Third Series: MOSES. Fourth Series: MIRACLES OF CHRIST, 

/**It is hoped that these * Scenes* ma^ form & useful and interesting addition to the Sab- 
bath occupatioiis of the Nursery. "From ti\«J»r ncts ^wcVvesft. SjdSmmiy little children will 
listen with interest and deUgUto 8lotieaY>TW^^I^t^JMM^^•i^v2c^l\^^ 
of illustration." — Preface, 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an niustration 
by a well-known Artist. Price 1*. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddjlrt. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jepferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had Two Volumes bound in One, at Two Shillings clothe 
or 2*. ed. giU edges, as follows: — 

1. LADY STODDARTS SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday and Never Wrong. 
6. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Leicester's School and Right 

AND Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Trimmer's 
Introduction. 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mary Cowden CLARKR^waiissst V 
of "The Concordance to Shakspeai^" eX^i. ^^-k^. V^^^^tsss.^'^**-^^- 
cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 
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NCW AND inrCRESTINC WORKS 



Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

By Mrs. T. D. Crbwdsoit. niustrated with twelye beautiful Engravings. 

Fcap. 8vo; Ss,6(L cloth, gilt edges. 

*' A ohutning little Tolame, of ezeeltent morml and religious tendency Evangelical 
Magaxmt, . 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Usetul Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful 
cover. New Edition. Post 4to, 8«. 6</., gilt edges. 



Visits to Beech wood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Cathbrimb M. A. Couper. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, S«. 6(/., plain; 4^. 6d. coloured; gilt edges. 

*' The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the snperiorit:^ of 
rimple and natural pleasures oTer those which are artificial.*'— JSi^^Auwmaii'f Magazine, 



The Modem British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
Author of **A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4«. 6cf. cloth; 5^. gilt edges. 

"A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons/'— frtA«A 
Quarterly Reviete. 



Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 28, 6(/., plain; 3«. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 
'* The lessons taught by Julian's mamma are each fi*aught with an excellent moral."— 
Morning Advertuer, 



The Nine Lives of a Cat; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Hlustrated by C. H. Bknnbtt, 
2Venty-four Engravings. lm^e.t\a2L Y^m^, ^tice 2«. cloth; 2*. 6d, 

' " Bfc^fn the quaint humour and fancy ^\*tn».u^l%,«s^>a^w*W ^ 
onliwenment of children.**— -Exatniiier. 
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Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narrafire for tlie Young. Illastrated by Absolon. 3s, <t<f. cloth ; 
48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
"A touching and beautiftil story.**— CAr«feVi» Treasury. 

The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information abont China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old fluaipiiREY." With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. II. Pkior. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. 6<f., cloth; 4*. gilt edges. 

*' The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, flail of good information 
good feeling, and good temper."— J^/ctv'j Indkm MaU. 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 

Illastrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Lukb Limner; with descrip- 
tive Letter- press. Square i2mo, 2«.6(/. plain; 5«. coloured. Bound in 
emblematic cover. 



The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Ciiatblain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2s. ^d. cloth ; Zs. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parry Gwynne. 10th Thousand. 18mo. price 6</. 
sewed, or 1*. cloth, gilt edges, 

" All who wish to mind iheir je>'# and g't should consult this little ▼olume."-^6f«n/toi}iin*« 
Mageueine. 

"May be advantageously consulted by even the well-educated."— JiA«fMctim. 

Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
ctnet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowqcill. Small 4to, 2«. 6d. plain; Ss. 6d, 
coloured. 



Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, com^TOMv^6,^««Jisssss^i^ 
of the leading events in eacYi xe\^. "E^i*.-^, ^v^^^^swiaKsg^ss^' 
2s. 6d, cloth. 
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NEW AND INTCRCrriNG WORKS 



True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engrayings. 12mo, 
58, cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

Chronolofpcally arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present Time. Eighth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5s, 
cloth. 



Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time hy Mrs. Milkeb. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 58, cloth. 
" The editing has been very judiclooslv done. Tlie workhas an established reputation for 

the clearness of its genealogical and chronological tables, and for its penraoing tone of 

Christian piety ."-CAurcA and State GaxeUe, 



Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev, B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5*. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of If oung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6rf. cloth. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. Ou a Large Sheet. Price 25. 6d. in tints; 
6*. on Rollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited for 
general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzeb, Head Master of Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Second Edition, revised and stereotyped. 
Price Is. Qd, cloth. 

Answers to the above, Is, 6d/. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; 

On the same plan. 8vo., price 3s. erf. cloth. 
AnswerB to the Algebraical Tcala, v^k^ 2s. erf, cloth. 
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THE ABB^ GAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

I. Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Fifteenth 
Edition. 16mo, Ss, cloth. 

ir. An Atlas. 

Adapted to the Abbe Gaultier's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, \5s, half-bound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butler. Enlarged by the author's son, J. 0. Butler. 
Thirty-third Edition, revised. 4*. 



MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Petits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. iSmo, 2s, cloth. 
Written in pure and easy French."— Moniing Post. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Koyal 16mo., 
price Is, sewed; Is, %d, cloth. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6rf. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin-- 
ners. New Edition, 1*. sewed. 

Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 



Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Langaago, 
on the Plan of ''Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. 16m.o^ 
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NCW AND INTBRCSTINC WORKS 



Battle Fields. 



A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principu Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthibr, Geographer. On a large sheet 3«.6(/.; in case 68., or 
on a roller, and varnished, 7«. 6(/. 



Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacre^l Hi*=^- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. P/UL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in 01 iss Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price sew^. 



The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Huoo Rbid, author of Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Third Edition, carefully revised. ISmo, Is, sewed. 
*' One of the most sensible little books on the flubject of Geography we have met with.** 
—Educational Tiutet. 



The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Lady Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Forty-ninth Edition. 18mo, 9<i. cloth.* 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her Majesty. New 
Edition, price 6c/.; with title and cover printed in gold and colours, \s. 

Always Happy ; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the author of 
*• Claudine," etc. Eighteenth Edition, with new Illustrations. Boyal 
18mo, price 2s. 6</. cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History ; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 2«. 6(i. plain; 3«. 6dL coloured. 

Bible IJJustrations; 
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The British Histoiy briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costames, and 18 other Engravings. 3«. 6<L clot£ 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the anthor of "Always 
Happv." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2s, 6d, cloth, 
3s, 6a, coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With 12 
Engravings. 2s, 6d. plain ; Ss, 6d, coloured. 

Cosraorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspim. New Edition with numerous Illustrations. 
Ss, 6d. plain; and 4s, dd. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings . 
28, 6d, plain; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

*Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
^foTiiER, Author of ** Always Happy," etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Illustrations. 3s, 6d, cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Remarkahlc 
Women. By a Mother. With Engravings, 3*. Qd, plain ; 4*. 6flf. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhihited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birket Foster. l8mo, price 3s. 
cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the Year, etc. 3s, 6d, plain; or 
6s, with the Flowers coloured. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3*. 6cf. cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan, comhining much 
Useful Information with the Rudiments of Le£U*ning. By the Author 
of "The Child's Grammar." With numerous Engravings, Tenth 
Edition. 2«. 6(/. plain; 3s, 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged progressively in 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the 
late Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nineteenth Edition. 3s, 6d, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Bar well. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 28. 6d, plain; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates, 
Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 35. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours; with a Description of the most 
important in all parts of the World. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous corrections and additions by Mrs.LouDOK. 
With 45 new Woodcuts and 16 Steel Engravings. 3*. 6c?. cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 
16mo, 2s. cloth. 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Agnes Strickland, author of "The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children, By Bxise Tblttelotr wvd her Friends. A new 
Edition, with 20 Engravings. ZbM. eVj^K 
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The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12ino, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Stories of Edward and liis little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s. Gd. plain; 4s. 6d, coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Babwell. Third Edition. 2s. 6rf. plain; 3s, coloured. 



The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Price 6rf. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

By the Author of "The Grateful Sparrow." Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Price 2s. cloth, 2s. 6rf. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. By the same Author. Second Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Price 6d, 



Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat hox. Price 5s. each. 

1 . Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes fkom the History of Our Saviour, 

3. Old Mother Hddbard and her Doq, 

4. Life and Death of Cock Robin. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 
TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- | TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. | Engravings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 

THE DAISY, with Tliirty Wood THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 

Engravings. (Is, Qd. coloured.') gravings, (Is. 6d. coloured.) 

PRINCE LEE BOO. THE CHILD'S DUTY. 

DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. 
Price 6d. each. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

l^NTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Qoodj Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Conrtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack bailt. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Habbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Pass in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 

Part L 

14 Part XL 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to eacli) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
either in Prose or Poetry, by Thomas Dabnell. Price ls\ cloth. 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is Invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS.— A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

WRiTiNO, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 
Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 
Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

*' For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. Maye 
{National Society^M Orgtmizer of Schools) to the IVorcester Diocesan Boara of Education, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 
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